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riJKF A’OK. 


Tmo disc'iliilil icK ol' !i short ossuy liko this tiro oonfossoil 
ill it s iuiii, \vhi(;li is to roviow iiioro tluui oiio litortktui'o 
of Whistorii ]<]iiruiio (hiring ti poriod tliii,t iijHiiis in tho 
l.liird (jiiiirlor of ihii sovontouiiih ooiitnry. Tho later 
liitiil. v.'U'ios ill dil'lori'iit (Jtises, In Franco It is llio 
doatli of l.ouis A' TV.; in KngTand tho story goes fnr- 
Ihor with I’opo tuid Swift, hut is guided rather by 
.schools and fasliions tliaii Viy slriot e.hronology, which 
may he misleading. As for .some other countries, 
which fought the .sttnio Jitittles ti.s France and Kiighunl, 
only many years in their wtdie, 1 have tried to pack, 
into whtit must ho regsirded tes an uppondix, tho bo- 
ginning.s of tbe groat oliange, mental and formal, that 
overtook thorn also. This latter part has boon pur- 
])ose!y written on a rathiT more eoiuprossed scale. 
It was impracticable, to go too far into tho eigh- 
teenth century ; and it may he a.dded, with no wish 
to put olf critit-ism, that tho fitting of the countries, 
groups, and authors into this part of tho series has 
boon, as nsual, oandnlly coinsidored, and can be judged 
fairly when tho companion volumes ajipear. 
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PREFACE. 


The literature of prose and t]ion_i 4 iit liisi. jtivcriiiHi 
in eaeli case, without any aiuhitioii to nutliiH* llil- 
course of pure philosophy. For in this iicriiid, whilti 
poetry declined, nothing less than cvilit'ism iifgaii tn 
be organised, as well as prose in its newer easl. Tht- 
history of style by itseif would havo no sense, wiihoui 
some remark on the shapes that tlui intelleeuud and 
rational movement took in letters. " Li-s idihis .seides," 
says Buffon, “forment le fond du sty1i‘.” Kniiiee 
formed her prose soonest; her writing was on ilie. 
whole more noble and iniluential than tlinf id' any 
other land at the time; and tlajreforo France has 
been put first, although England did more lor seienee, 
and perhaps ultimately more for thought. 'I'ho two 
great countries fill threc-(puirtei*.s of this volume, and 
the sway of the Froncli and English models upon 
other nations occupies much of the s<j(pml. lletu'c it 
is hoped that, however the workmanshi]) comes .short, 
the general design may bo right, and tlie eni{»Iia.si.‘'. 

Everyone who would labour honestly over sneli n 
span of history must comi)romise in some e.lcnr way 
with his own ignorance, or the apologuis for the task 
become too difficult. Tim bibliography «tf u few 
decades — such as Clavell’s list, in r*()0 folio pugti.s, of 
the English books printed between IfiCO and 1 09:5- . - 
is enough to damp the freshest vanity. Mucli of Liu! 
work cannot be done minutely, ami many a p(»rl,ion 
has been better summed already. But the tuTors of 
an Englishman judging Eacine or Bossuet, like the 
felicities of a Frenchman judging Milton or Words- 
worth, are instructive, and in auy mso will mjt show 
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iiiwo .sulnui.ssiuu f(t Mio luiLivc oHliuiiitus, liowuvur 
bTilliiuiL \'cl. tliu mt,l ju.sLiUcatiou is rather that the 
(p'diiil ti'ii'rfr, th()U”li jiinch S]>ukon of, is not too well 
known in 1'hii‘lftml (iven to well-oquijipecl readers, 
and that a, sweeping view may still be of nse. The 
same warrant holds yet more- fully for the experi- 
nu'ut in the seventh ami eighth chapters, llolbcrg, 
a.nd Inlie-aia, and are, apt to bo shadows 

of nanie.s t,o us, and the rpiostion is only, What is the 
fairest nu'thod «d‘ presenting thi'in f Often have I 
wisluid for better store of the “literary " or “ reading 
knowledge" wliieh has had to serve, especially iji the 
outlying tongues. 

lb niiiy not be intrusive to say that, apart from 
Kreiieh and Mnglisli, the e.liief woi'k has been done 
at llu! section on the (ionnanie literatare,s, with the 
e.ve, option of tlu! Dutch — a huiguago which has only 
Itenn Used with dillieulty and labour. For that, as for 
Lite Spanisli, l.lus historians havii been much relied on, 
and the story has also heeu cut short; which may bo 
excused, iis thus*! litcnitures (UiPw least of any into the 
pr<!seiit period. ! have not been able to rcuul any of 
the l’ovtngue.Hu writing of the tinie, whiuh is also 
admittedly of lesser rank; and, but for being indebted 
to a skilled i’ortugiieso siiholar, Mr Edgar Prestage, 
M.A., for a revision, shouhl hardly liave inserted the 
few lines on the sulijoct. Eastern Europe has not 
been touched. In general, wherever the originaLs 
have not been available, the rule has heeu kept of 
going back to the. bettor native historitjs of literature ; 
and iudottd the obligation to these is throughout 
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too large and intlefinite to iickiiowl«idg(i I'rnin ](tiiiili 
to point. But wliere thoy are not cilcil, in nii..;t 
cases all specific description, ijraisc, or dispriiisc 
has to be taken as at first-hand. In this nicasiiro 
the survey is put forward as original. Xor lias tin; 
period yet been described with just tin; sanu-. .s<'(i|)i‘ 
and purposes. Partly to mark tlio trail for any fiiri- 
ous reader, a fair allowance f'f bibliograjiliy has in'iai 
given in the note.s, and very little of it on lioarsaA, 
Much has been taken out unwillingly that ii wonld 
have been a pleasure to .set forth; and, «»n the oilier 
hand, everything, in so wide a map, is very liable |o 
e.xpert amendment. For, apart from the ordinary 
certainty of errors, all has heen done in Fiiiglaiid, and 
in great part away from the national library. Hat 
the book is much in debt to tin: aiainisitioiis of (he 
Owens College Library and llie London l.ibrary: (he 
authorities in either case have not span-d their aid. 
Thanks are also offered to various friends aad eol- 
loagues; and not least to Professor Itohei t Adamson, 
LL.D., of Grlasgow University, who has seen jiarl of 
the sheets and has giv'cu eueouragvnuuit lo (he vea- 
ture. The helpers have in no way l.o an.swer for the 
flaws. Lastly, whatever worth theii! may he in (his 
brief chronicle of a great literary age, 1 would like to 
dedicate, though time Inis rnn bj', to tliu.se teaeliers 
wbo gave the author inspiration of old in the <>.\ford 
courses of classics and philosophy. 


Mancuikbtkh, June 
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Ob ‘IflK HH1U\ OF JiUl IS :UV. : THoL.UTJ'IS FEAJJNlNti, 
AM) MhouiniNr’E. 


I'Arjr. 

i 'nt!.;* mT I'li'Miiir'U'iii - < ,‘Ui .m, lourltidniK* — Au- 

: (ii’irk JutU in— Uiu:;'5i juni liU^valiirc*- < 'arlii.si- 

.‘ini.-ih aiei I »t*ti5iiUoii 'Hu* juid iniion’sjil 

-‘'•'nir f w‘i' .'liudy li’ulionfjru.iii i»s .st.ayt*«l - iMakOnvuRdn*. 

1 li,i Fi'rjR h < hi divinity -N’iroln — fJji.vh- First 
works; h'finn'd rov'h'Ws Tin* • l»(iu{,di siinimary oj' 

his tlio(t<,‘ld < vvo/ks and jatsit, ion - IJhissioisin .‘Uid ilin, 

pa -t - Sonu' tVw iadjoiars • INissuot ; Inn oari'.ai’ -'I’lio ;.j;rn{d.«*st 
ft! pn'!H‘lii“r . uhilsiarit* . 1Mn* > //vVtn’/v f/tv; Ffo/n- 

//W/,'. ,f Unntliilitiio ; ’ lopit* and ol»si'rvii1Jf»u — I>tMwl<*.in'n ; 

FIrfhirr lunl Mjissilloji • and Finnish pn^afliin;,' ooin- 

pinaal d’lii', nl* Fvindnn Kdiioaitinu at' yran^f wonniU, 

;nni old hii pvtit I k’lujtliin, IHs |ifditin.s - lltnv far a i^mdaui ‘i 

»n‘ it rn|p„o'ous uiokipliy.siriitn ' • Fr<itt‘.stjinlM; tSjuirin . , J 


(MIAFTWR Tl. 

FltEXFll t!iniONUdd‘k FiC’TrON, AND FOETHY. 

liviotm in iltn luitinhuHs lilmdtirn — Wiutl .stood for liistorios— 
Mi-iiioirs FIt'fliirr < 'om*l jnnuoirs; li'.miuiun juid iiuiHiiulinn j 
(')ioisy 'l‘lto ‘MiitorUnvK j Lsi Fiira Du.s.sy-lhd>iitiu — Mnw. 
dv SrviKOR Mint*, do Ma-inifinm* - lAUa’iny w'ortli of iltn ItiUern 
Ell Fniynrv : Tin* tftinnih't's nii'Uioirs— Thu lilc- 
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Tuk .show of oihty au<l concert, if mio may nso the 
word, that the chisHical ]<'rcn(jh litonituro presents, is 

A 
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greater than, in the literature of Augustan Ihune, or 
Unity of Frcri^i precursors of Danto, or the Eliaihnl.lTan 

ciassinism. poets, OP tho English romautioH. It is 
not an illusion duo to the line of skilful and disf.in- 
guished chroniclers from Voltaire onwards.' NTcithcr' 
is it prejudiced by tj,ie inward oppositions of wbif^li 
the record is full. The Cartesian and frunsenist dis- 
putes, the Quietist dispute, Bossuet pittfid against 
Moli^re on one side and Fenelon on the otluir, Mahs- 

^ The following liistorioK claiia rceommeiulaUon, ;iiul llni fVn* 
acknowledgments of the xirescnt sketch ; (1) (h 

bury, A Short Ifutory of French fAteruinrc^ eiilargtjd cd., LSfKS (with 
parallel vol. of extracts). K. Dowden, A iflHlorff of Ft\ IM#7, 
( 2 ) Ferdinand Lotheissen’s Orsckichk (hr fnncihhchvn, iJfUrnfnr 
im xvi'L Jah^rhnindcrt, Vienna, 2 2nd. cd., l!Sl)7, tlu» hnwt elab* 
orate book on its period by any one man. {'d) Frtneh: 

Nisard’s Hiatoire de la LliL &a, is a study, by a master, of 

the ideas of classicism. F. Brunetihre^s tunny essays and his ar- 
ticles in ilia Grande FnnyclojnHw and his Mimurf.y witli hih!iogra|il»y 
(1898, and Fng. trans.)? iudiwx>ensa]de. Tins i/hdolrr tft th nt/r 
dc la Lilt fr, (vols. iv. tovi, ), hy many hands, rnfcrnd lo ua 
“ Petit de Jullevillo," after its general editor, is ecpadly so. ( M' . hurt 
histories, Eugene Lintilhac’s Freds hlstorit/ue et edti^/^tr th hr Lht. 
fr. (2 vols,, 2nd, ed., 1895 ); and Gustave iAn.s«>n’:i Au\ 

(1895), are admirable, and very clieap, BibliographhhH are tn befit 
de Julleville and Lintilhac. Ernile Faguet, {.rdt/' Si eh ) I'fnd* Ihh'r 
(tires, 11th ed., 1893, and Jules Lcmaiire, hupressims th ThhUrr^ 
&c., are too well known to specify again; Hkewiso Shunted Sc j*vo, 
Lessing, and others of the older judges. (1) Tho (*allod tho 

Grands Fcrimim rU la Frawte (named post as (K Ph FF) is a» 
thoritative, and includes tho wliolo of Mulicre, Rataiie, ba l!ruy5)'f\ 
La Fontaine, and Mmo. do Sdvignd, wifh lives and h‘xira. 
and the two series of short critiwil monographs, Ins Grnnih Plrrh 
mim franqais {TLao\x<AA>o), and in the Cbtssupus popuhtin H 
etOudin)by various hands, which am often exifollent^ joay namc^l 
hero once for alb French works named in footnoles are publisluMl in 
Paris, and English ones in Loudon, inilesB otherwise stat^^d. 
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bmiiciio against Arnauld, r.aylo and Boiloan against 
dilfuTont nmltitudos, tlio “anoiouts” against the “niod- 
(irns,” — nono of those schisms prevent that great gon- 
cratioii, whon viewed afar off, from seeming' to sink its 
dill'orcnces and to march like a conej^uering army, in 
the pride of its discipline, covcisiug Europe with its 
colonies. Our ago of I.)rydeu is full of confusion and 
transitions, and has no concert. Our age of Pope, 
besides being so brief, is lacking m dignity of posture; 
it is soon re-inv{i,de<.l with confusions, and its best liter- 
ature does not e.vprcss tlie essence, but only an incid- 
ent, of the English mind. Erench classicism expresses 
(ptalities that are not the very highest, but are prim- 
iuy and indestvuctildo, in the French mind. So that 
there is no sign of Ercuchinon ever ceasing to arise 
who will go back to their classical ago and repose upon 
it. For tlie sa.mo reason, though its European ])rimacy 
is long ov(!r, it can never fail to hold out for achiove- 
iiHMit ('.ertuiii literary ideals that are next to supremo. 

.Form is th(j achiev(mient of this literatui’o; form, of 
strucitiire and (»f style, that is perfect under the lessor 
riiitsfmxMtmn definition before the intelligence, if 

tniicfinhiiw. yt oftciii uiuhir the higher law of free genius 
and heauty. The (Irceks and Ikinte. go beyond classi- 
eism oil its own lines, by virtue of a greatiT and more 
organii'. power of ooustructiou, a styles profonnder and 
eipially infallililo, and a weightier body of thought. 
But there are other literatures which cannot well be 
said to triumph through obedience to any law, 
whetlmr higher or lower, at all. The romantic poetry 
of Hliclley, or of Victor TFugn, moves in a world of 
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expression ns well as feeliiijj; to wliicli ('laswiiMs-iin is 
deaf, and which ai'ose out of its ashes. < hi r 
bethan poots moved in a like worhl, onl. uF \vli‘> i* 
ashes arose classicism inEiiglund. But classicism cini 
be confronted, not only witliuut shame, Iml. to ils 
eternal honour, with <even tho.se litenitiinv, whicli ii:v 
so much greater than classicism in their messiioe in 
the world. Shelley and Victor iriign — nay, .'^iieiiscr 
and Shakespeare — are not surer nuistitrs oF iirli.'iic. 
construction than Bossuct and L’ac.ino; they ure oFien 
less sure; and they often master thdr style less steiidily 
and comidetely. They often subsist, in spile oF sehenie 
or style, by their volume of jxmtic energy. It is not 
that they fall short hecau-so thiy covet somet.liiiiv, 
higher than classicism covets; it is that their sliiiping 
instinct often fails them altogether. Ami iF, when 
we are under the spell of poetic energy, and an.' lielii;.! 
swept away by it, the flreoks and I>!Uil(t are l.he 
highest coiTectives to our Judgment, Kreiieh ela. -.iei ni 
is only less of a corrective to it. 

Classicism is and always ran.st he a i»eaeon oF ihi: 
kind, because, as its name inqdie.s, it drew iiisjaiM 
Ani'mitii: poworful if limited, from the imrient 

Greek and Antiquity tliu.s feii.ill.sial modern 

letters for the third time. The iinsL time was in the 
twelfth century, when the romantic matter am! its 
literary moulds were forming and witc strongly 
affected by the antique so far a.s it was known to the 
middle ages. The .second tinn,; was after the n-vival 
of learning. Next, in the later seventeenlli century, 
the French genius set the example of nijenting the 
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iiHli.sc'j’iiniiiiiir, Ku;i,l(-h at uiitiiniily that Iiad niarkud 
the j'uviva,! of Icaniiiij^f, and tuulc to itsoll’ as luuch of 
Llio aiifiont art and stylo as it ooidd at thi! iiiomuut 
truly ahsorh. lly this rostiii'.thiu it escaped the failure 
tfta,t had attundod, iu the day of Uuiisard, a wilder 
amhitioii. It is often said thjit French classicism 
nuaiiis hatinisni ; but tlie slackening, during the //yvc/w/ 
.svVr/c, of Jlelhjiiisni as a literary inlluciuce, though 
uiidenifiblu, must nc.ver be ovej’stated. (Jlreck learn- 
ing ami taste told deiiply on Huut ; .liichard Simon, 
onc! of tlio fathers of rational scliolarshi]), ^vas cJ’udite 
in (Inadc ; the. woj’k of the Duciers at Ifonier and the 
Stoics had its elluct uii educated taste. Ai’istotle sup- 
plied more than a convention to the lite.rary eritics, 
and IjonginuH an ins[Hratiun through Boileau’s render- 
ing. lly no far circuit J’lato oricrcd a literary form 
and many del Icate graces to IMalehx’aiiche and Keuelon, 
and Sojth'ie.les ami Furi]iidcs (not vFlschylus) must 
count for somidliiiig <lurahle iu the ]»luys of Jlaciue. 
ha llrityere went hack t(» tin*, original form uf Thco- 
plirastiau “ charaetitr,” and re-created it iu his owu 
wa.y.' 'J’he truth was that classicism, hccaine so per- 
ft!('.t on its t»wu Hues that it iiustinctively I’catihed out 
to something higher. But the e-heck of thtj operation 
of lh(! Helhiuic s])irit is seen iu what may he strictly 
calhid the r;onceit of classicism, its pride in its owa 
jHU’fefitions, which it shows wluiu it cannot see that it 
falls shtni of the ancie.nts. In the dispute hetweeu 

» luJtiliM* F!unu»t* ho laboiircMl horo ; but Hoo K, l^^ggor, 
!4 Hill V whim ni Fnnivr^ Pann, j a w>rk nil II illuuiiuatuig, 
though not vory rkutr iu iU propurtioiiH or couciuHioua. 
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the "ancients and moderns,” to be slcoLclied <tu a hiter 
page, the whole of this issue is involved. Still, in 'llns 
main, classicism, in its relation witli the ui)l.i<nii:, dnes 
mean Latinism ; it means Cicero working’ on iho 
preachers, Plautus and Terence on the connidiafis, 
Horace on Boileau, Vl^l on Penclon, Taeitu-s <>n dm 
makers of memoirs. These authors play mi the 
Prench genius and help to call out its eonstniclise 
powers and its style. It is true that siinilnr iiilliieiiee.s 
were active in England about the sanu; time, lint 
our greatest writers, like Dryden ami Swil'i, are over 
ill at ease in the confines of Latinism, and full of f^miie 
poetical or imaginative matter that it do(‘.s not fiiily 
help them to express. French c.hussiei.sm, parily 
through finding a natural alUnily in die Liaiii mind, 
was more thoroughgoing, and sjireml 1‘ardier liiaii 
English, and lasted lougoi*. And, as will bo ,-oon, 
Latin itself paid for this power that it e.\ertoil upon 
French, by giving gradual way before it from tlio 
place of the universal language. 

It will bo seen in later chajiters Imw Llio pri'hl.iov 
and conquests of the “great reign,” as wo.II as its 
Thekingamia achievements iu art, began to spread the 
lueratwe. empire of French over Urn map. lint 
classicism itself was deeply sluqwm by the .sooiai rule 
under which it grew. Thu literary inlluencc of Lho 
French king has never been ignored. Charles 1 1. also 
had a taste for lucidity and good rea.sonijig and ser- 
mons, for wit and epigram and theatrical shows, and 
he was the fountain, if a fitful and unwlioluKomo one, 
of patronage. ]3ut Louis X IV. had his weight of will, 
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lio liful liis dignity of stylo — latterly a little ossified, but 
uwdeuiablo in bis prime — and ho was the embodiment 
f»J; the most dos}X)tic of all social governments working 
<lirectly upon letters. There was really something 
itiiiversiil and classic about his expression of his oi'ders ; 
neither his selfish licence nor his pictistic reaction 
ever really wont to his bmin dr prejudiced his soiunl 
if somewhat oppressive taste. The authors treated in 
this chapter arc cIkjscu much more by types than by 
strict dates, and consi.st mainly of those who fell more 
or less fully under the social rule inaugurated by 
Louis’s assumption of power in IGGl. That assumption 
coincides broadly with the departure of the larger, 
bitterer, and more virile stamp of writer formed 
during the day of Itichelieu or the FTOude or in tins 
first fj'cshntvss of the great theological fends. Tlius 
tlui McMoim of Ibitz, put together after 1G71, like the 
.]Tu,nvu'H of La Itochefoucaukl (1GG5), and like the 
]jlays of (ttnuulle (though he is found writing as late 
as IG74), are not I'eally of the reign. Pascal died in 
1 GG2, though his I'nm’rH did not come out till lG70,nud 
his Jjdirt'n J'mmuiidlcH (lGr)(‘)-fj7) close a long battle. 
Molicre him,s<df, who died in 1072, and iidialod so much 
of the air of the swlc/r-, was half formed before it, and is 
t<»c.> free of spirit and too buoyant to be in allinity to its 
dc(jpc.st traits. On the other hand, Saint-Himon, the 
commentator on the whole pageant after it was over, is 
a lute rtivorsion to the earlier and more audacious typos 
of mind and stylo. Tho.se qualities of classicism, its 
exquisite t(jmpered elegance and 3'ightue,ss {jmlcfiUG), 
its breeding and finish, which the king and court were 
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SO powerful to evoke, one must douktless ke a Fn‘n(.'.h- 
man to taste completely. One need only lu; mu 
E nglishman to go backwards or onwards, not \vitliotit 
relief, to the greater magnificence and initiative of 
Corneille or of Saint-Simon, or to fix at once on im; 
survival of those qaalities, thrungli the heart <»i' the 
reign, in Bossuet. 

But the subtlest leaven of classicism was iiciihoi' 
Latin letters nor the social atmospliure ; it isas lia- 
rational spirit in the shape inlmriic.! from 
and littimtiire. Descartes, wlio cIkhI in iOno, and \\linsfi 
Discours de la Methodc (1G37) is in so auan}’ ^va}'s 
phetic. It will be seen how tliis spirit was arrf^slnil iu 
its workings on the higher philusopliy ; l)ut its *b mi rii i;/; 
of society and literature, or the corrospomlunrrs that it 
finds already present in them, are nonti tla^ hw ills- 
tinct for being, as M. Brunotiere has shown, staatiwlial, 
delayed.^ It is only what we slionld sariiHs<‘, that 
in England the pressure upon letttjrs slaaild t*ona* 
from the side of physical science, with its needs of 
accumulation and induction, and its Boyal Sixn’ety ; - 
while in France tlaero should he much mon*. jdny of 

'^Manuel, p. 141. M. Briinotiere xa ill to clilliit* with on Hialf a 
question ; but he brings scant eviUeiico f<»r his opinitni (hat 
Boileau, and Bossuet were all decisively funned by reading Aat /*ru 
vincialcs. On the other hand, the Cartesian HpiiMt icavi's its difithicj, 
traces on the last two. For a modified view hco IJutilhiM", /'/vVm, 
ii. 21. 

^ The Acaddmiedos Sciences was founded, it is true, in Iddd ; l>ui iiii 
scope was far narrower than that of tho U«»yal Socifdy : it owed Home- 
thing to its foreign savants^ axid its ]>rortperily did begin till much 
later. See s.v. ‘‘ Acadduiies” in Cfniufk ; J. Beriiantl, 

JjAcatUmic dca Bncmva de 16G6 d 17U3 » F. Muiitdron, 

Fondatiom de Frix h VAetuL dv.a ilcmivee, ITM-HSO (1881); uImu 
B runeti5re, Manuel^ pp. 
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abstract ]iriiiciplc, ami much morci forjiiulatiou. Tliis 
cciitrast uood iiut be ombaiTasscd by the iiitercliaiige 
<jf mc.Jitid iiilhicnetis between the two lands. Certainly 
Drydeii and his cuuntrynuin have sumu of the Cartes- 
iafi traits, such as the spirit of logic and order; but 
that S])irit had long been everywhere, and the im- 
imaliate inlluenee of its formnlator Descartes upon 
Ihiglish thought was scanty. The Cartesian idiilus- 
ophy, as distinct from its method, does not work upon 
the (Jiuidjvidge. divines or even Locke in such a way as 
t(» aflecl. letters generally. In France, there arc three 
main eurresjiondenees (besides one which we reserve, 
see }j. 20) betwetm the tone of literature and the 
Otirtesiau principles, ami it is misafe to deline where 
correspondence implies dinfct inlhience. 

.1. b’iVery pi'opositi<»u must satisfy the rigours of the 
iiitelligimce : it is also enongli that it shuidd do so. 

'Pruth is reached hy elearing the niiiid of 
pre.sumptions, ami advjiucing througli a 
eliain (d‘ idiiiiw that approve themselves as clear, dis- 
tinct, and vtdid. [Pliis programme, whiidi .siimuja, rises 
]tavt of tlu! JJm'mirs, makes rciadily for logic in com- 
jiositiun ami Ineidity in detail; which are luling traits 
of classicism. For these rigotirs come to press their 
claim not only on the matters that are the monopoly 
of the int(dligenco, hut on poetry and (doeprenco; and 
here too must he satislied, whuteve.r bo the pitch of 
ftieling, whate.ver the desire for inwardness and for 
escape from the rule of logic. Jlourdaloue evolving a 
sermon, Malebranclus a ehai>ter. La Fonbiino a fable, 
or IhiHsy the relation of an intrigue, all look to firm- 
ness in the ligaments, wheleuess of the impression, and 
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clearness in the items: they look, in a word, il’ uno 
word there be, to definition. Definition — whicfi is 
something between beauty and aiicro gecaueLriuul or 
mechanical arrangement — is the mvi-mi-m hiiuiini; and 
the tribunal is the pure intelligence, nut the iinughia- 
tion and its shaping spirit, not the higher law. i\lalt;- 
branche, the“rrencJi Plato,” has a passage otlder lliaii 
anything that Plato himself says about jioolry. Hr, 
not only forbids reason ever to be jiurtaj-brii by tiir 
fancy {Mceherclic de la Vcrile, bk. ii. 2')t. iii.j, bill hr ex- 
pressly reduces beauty to a kind of guoiuetriral order. 
His own illustration is the ugliness of the toniioii,-; 
sti'eets of old cities, compared with Lliu (diarin of a 
neat geometrical pattern; ho would Iiave prefei'red 
New York to Nuremberg. All thi.s answi-rs lo i In- 
Cartesian love of the deductive or geoniof rieal niei Imd, 
and of a rigid orderly develoinneiiL. No great, I Veneli 
writer of the time is without the.s() instin(it.s. 

2. Logic, lucidity, and dclhiitiou all make for the 
type of oxjpression that is iniiver, sally valid a, ml iiudei' 
The afintmet stood. Truth, it would ufipear, is a thing 
aiidmincrsiii that the avcrtigo mind cun reach, or at. least, 
receive, if only it is sufficiently rational. There is no 
preserve-ground in truth; nothing depend.^ on tem- 
perament, prejudice, pa.s.sion, or iiersounl hent-. And 
the style which answers to this concejition is sm-h as 
to be current coin for all the great king’s .subjects, 
with no mysteries or ciphers in the hi.scription. All 
thk is essentially the Oartosiau attitude, and sonu!- 
thing like it is actually the character of the cla.s,Hicul 
writers, who circulate far and wide in trunsiation or 
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ill their originals. It is easy to see the gain and the 
saej'ihce; the gain of scope and the sure acceptance hy 
tlie vast public, as well as tlic saeriUcc of the pei'sonul, 
autoliiographic!iI tone, whether it bo in lyric or in 
pi^ise like tliat of Montaigne. 

o. Lastly, Cartesian theory tallies with tlie inclin- 
ation of classicisni to thrust the whole natural, non- 
‘•riwproji,.!- human world, out of art. Man, or tlie 
liw/.v.” soul that tliinks, is on the right side of 
a great gulf, oA'er whieh there is no bridge. On the 
other side is the wfiolo kingdom of matter, which 
can 1x1 analysed into niotlilications of space, and which 
includes eveiything that is not man. Wo are severed 
from the earth and the brutes out of which wc spring, 
from “our bi’other the luss.” The famous Cai’tesian 
theorem that animals are “machines” Avithout feel- 
ing — nearer to dead matter than to men — has a 
literature of its own. But the view, if not dogmati- 
cally held, is in eonsoiianee with the whole classical 
liositiou that “the jiroper study of mankind is iiiun.” 
La Fontaine, who lias more direct vision of the earth 
and of living creatures than anyone of his time, again 
and again repiadiates the fantasy of automatism. Like 
our naturalist Lay, ho knew the truth loo well; and 
in a charming and well-known sally, he proposes for 
the beasts a kind of imperfect soul, not eipial to ours, 
not capable of chains of reasoning, but able to feel 
and in a measure to judge; a soul drawn from a very 
Hubtilisod matter, “ a distihnent of light, livelier and 
(luicker than llaiiic.” Many other writers resent the 
inechanical theory of animals. But La Fontaine, us 
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will be seen, is the greatest exception to that divorce 
of the literary class from outward nature, which meets 
us on either side of the Channel. This divorce is much 
less evident in France, where the preceding age was 
not higlily poetical, than in England, where it ^\^s. 
But in both lands, though in France cliiclly, the 
Cartesian formulae 'loosely fit and illuminate tlie 
mundane, urban, gregarious character imprinted upon 
literature. The assemblage of the writing class in 
London or I’aris made for tlie same resCictious ; 
for man must be alone with Kature if he is not to 
lose her. And, in another less definable way, the 
Cartesian attitude extends to the maniK'r in which 
man himself is judged ; judged, that is, by analysis, 
method, lucid decomposition of character into its 
elements. The rule of “clearness and distinctness,” 
says La Bruyere, is “ assez belle et assez juste X)our 
devoir s’etendre au jugement'que Ton fait des ijor- 
sonnes.” This answers to that lucid lack of mysieiy 
in j)resenting character, even comi)lox chanujter, 
which was to be a bequest of classicism to Yolttiirt; 
and the ^hilosophcs} 

French classicism, therefore, much more than 3<hig- 
lish, has its roots — or at least its formuiatiuu — in 

staiumiimii philosophy laid bare. And still it remains 

isstayea. paradox that the movement of chtssi- 

cism in France is chiefly litoTary, while in England 
it is chiefly inicllcdvul. In England, after all, the 
main affair was to advance the rational sxnrit; in 

* See E, Krantsi, L’EttliAtiffue de Dcsourtvs, PuriM, for a cIoho 
and origiuol scrutiny of this whole luattoi'. 
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the doing of this a literntnro of power and interest 
sprang up ; the progress from Hobljos through Locke 
is on tlie great lines of speculation; nay, the 
centre of European thought is more steadily fixed 
iu*3i3ngland than elsewhere, though it may pause now 
in Holland with Spinoza, or in Germany with Leibniz, 
lint between Descartes and Bayle the philosophical 
centre is not in France. For Cartesianism was arrested 
in France as a philosophy, while it struck wider and 
deeper into society and lettei-s than elsewhere. Eation- 
alism and philosophy at large stand marking time 
in France for half a century, though tliey beat up 
much dust in doing so. 

The more direct of the decoctei's and opponents of 
Descartes, whether in France or in Holland (where 
the battle was fought earlier), are numerous, but do 
not much concern us ; their thought is not original, 
and their form is seldom notable.^ They act as 
middlemen ])etween philosophy and lettered society. 
Such are the Cartesians Guraud de Oordemoy (1662), 
and Sylvain Eegis, whose Sysfhne de PhUosapliic (1690) 
is a complete course of logic, metaphysics, pliysics, 
and morals, ostensibly starting from philosophic doubt, 
and built up by “clear and distinct” stages. Such, 
on the opposition side, is Bishop Huet, who will be 

• ]iOuillier\s I/iatolrc dc la Pfulnsophlt, Park, 1854 and 

1858, 2 voLs,, la still tho fullest auuimai’y of these forgotten warjs; 
and add of o/mnse the articles on Deaeartes and liis school in Petit 
de dullovillc, vol. iv., as well fts tlioso in i-he histories of philosophy ; 
and art* OarteHianisiuo hy Ch. Adam in Onmde EmychyjrMw^ 
for history of the civil aiul papal prohihitions of tho doetriuo* 
Cleulinex (died 1CC9) must he uuntiod here. 
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noticed below. His Gcfiisum, however, appeared wlion 
the issue was no longer between the pure Cartcsitins 
and their scholastic opponents. Very soon the debate 
had become embarrassed in the great quarrel between 
the Jesuits, who held to the official creed of Aquinfis, 
and the Jansenists, whose headquarters, the cloistered 
retreat of Port-Eoyai, so deeply coloured and ennobled 
all French thought.^ The earlier phases of this debate, 
turning partly on the question of nature and grace, 
and partly on the ethical finesse of the Jesuits, liad 
been closed by the decisive Provwioiales of Pascal 
(1656-57). The attendant literature falls before our 
scope, and the next entrance of philosophy into tlie 
higher walks of letters may be dated 1074-75, when 
the treatise of Mcolas Malebranche, Dc la Itm-hm-h: 
do la VdriU, was published. This groat effort to edit 
Descartes in the service of faith through the mediation 
of Platonic conceptions, and the resistance tliat it mot 
with from other theologians, fill the remainder of the 
century, and lead up directly to the sceptical solvent 
administered by Bayle. 

Malebranche (1638-1715), a priest of the Oraf,ory, 

with its traditions at once humanist ami 

Malehranche, - i t 

austere, is the French analogue to our 
Cambridge divines; but he is a greater writiir tliiui 

1 The play of JanseniHin on French literature and characior lian 
been realised ever since the famous Port-lioi/al (1SJ]O*G0), the luont 
congenial and perfect of Sainte-Beuve’s writings. His judgments and 
pi'csentments of the Jansenists have not been senously qualirKul. 
Tn this chapter the attempt to summarise that potent influenco in 
renounced, partly because its origins fall to an earlier volume of the 
series. 
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any of them, and he is more significant in his thought 
than them all. The French still call him their Plato, 
and he has, besides his gracious and sinuous style, 
some of that insuppressible subtlety of intellect that 
goSs with the true Platonist in his farthest excursions 
of fancy. Also, in the MMitutions chHticnncs (1683) 
and in the Entretiois sur la Mcta^hysicinc (1688) he 
has the mystical unction, if not of Plato, at least of 
his English Ohristianisers like John Smith and Henry 
More. But Malebranche accepts the modern spirit 
far more frankly than they do : it is the very frank- 
ness with which he accepts it, and lets it play upon 
his theology and his Platonism, that makes his thought 
so significant. It was his convinced, thorough-going 
enthusiasm that awakened the prescient, scared the 
official orthodox, and advanced philosophy far more 
by the clear revelation of what was impossible than 
by any success in the attempt itself. Malebranche 
hovers between two poles of thought, which he is ever 
trying, for as much as his life is worth, to bring 
closer. By temperament and meditation he starts 
from a 'vision, from something that is poetry, that 
can only be expressed in emotional or figured terms, 
but which he insists on stating philosophically: the 
“ vision of all things in Grod.” God is not merely a 
maker of a world naively taken to exist by itself, 
nor yet the detached watcher of the human stru^le, 
nor again a Mind that serves to give permanence 
to phenomena in the gaps of human consciousness. 
The God of Malebranche is the actual and ever- 
operant mode of communication between mind and 
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matter (or thought and space) which T.)cscartes had 
left practically severed by a gulf. God is the source, 
almost the sphere, certainly the condition, of all the 
ideas which the thinking subject has of matter. The 
exposition of this theory (Rcchcrchu, book iii. pt. ii. IMi. 
vi., vii.) is as subtle a piece of dialectic as the Latin 
genius has achieved''after Pascal. Yet the piquancy 
lies in the contrast between this conclusion and tlie 
starting-point. Malebranche accepts implicitly tluj 
rational method of Descartes: indeed he applies the 
acid of doubt much more fully in many ways than his 
master. He forges a chain joining the extrenms of 
universal doubt and the “vision in God.” This ho does 
by a series of very subtle shiftings between poeticid 
and logical transitions. The great work. Da hi, Jln- 
chcTchc de la Vdritd, which attempts this reasoning, is 
in plan an exhaustive psychology of error, leading up 
to counsels for the conduct of the understanding in 
its mission after truth. The senses, the imagina- 
tion, the intelligence, the inclinations, the pas.sion.s 
— each is defined by Malebranche with strange shades 
of his own — are analysed from the side of their 
fallibility. There is everything in the book, geometry, 
science, metaphysic, eloquence; and there are a mun- 
dane observant wit and sudden torpedo - like irony 
that remind us of Bossuet. Malobranohe extends the 
form of the “ character,” which La Bruy^re pinned on 
to special names, to mental types, — the false savant, 
the vain man, the effeminate man; and ho givas a 
whole chapter of dissection to Montaigne, the general 
enemy of the religious. The chief supplements to 
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this great treatise are the curious Traitd clc Mornlc- 
(1664) (which should be compared with Descartes’ 
Traitd dcs Passions) and the Traitd do la Nature, et 
de la G-rdcc (1680), where the same kind of method is 
a]^lied, though with less real brilliance, to the central 
matters of theology. Malebranche’s other works are 
mostly defences or expansions, soJietimes in devotional 
form, sometimes in dialogue, of his radical ideas. 

The form of Malebranche, which gives him his 
primacy amongst philosophical French writers, is a 
perfect harmony of opposites, which on 
their intellectual side are really past re- 
conciling. His vision and his tide of rapt devotion, 
his reference of all things and thoughts to a central 
fountain of light and warmth that bathes them, give 
him his glow and ease, and wing his ample and 
beautiful rhythms, — perhaps the most poetical in 
French before Rousseau, yet never, like those of 
another prose Platonist, Giordano Bruno, foanoing 
over with a tide of rmmastered emotion. Hew and 
unsurmised powers arc shapen for philosophical 
French. At the same time, he is a Cartesian in his 
spirit of orderly and almost geometrical conduct, in 
his logic and clearness and incessant appeal to the 
intellect. Hence his style, though not pronounced 
ideally correct, is intensely luminous, and by its 
beauty carries off much dubious matter. The general 
effect of Malebranche was to provoke philosophical 

^ CEnvTm cmiiplLtcs, od. Oeiioudo ct Lourdtiucix, 2 vols., 1837 ; and 
the chief of them, ed. JuIgr Simon, 1842 (2 volfi.) and 1859, See, 
bcsidcR the Bcction on Blalchranclie^ under the chapter ou 

- B 
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thought forward in a direction counter to his wisl 
He had scholars in France, decocters (like Horris) Tin 
early translators in England ; but his style and ski. 
only served at last to widen the fissure between hi 
conclusions and his method. He had tried to sh'oi 
that faith, interpreted in his Platonising way, nc 
only could sustain Ihe Cartesian dialectic, but gro\ 
out of it. But the first result of his effort was th 
keen-scented protest of fellow-theologians, while th 
second was the scepticism of Bayle. The heat c 
opposition came not so much from the old-fasl lionet 
scholastics as from the orthodox Cartesians them 
selves, who by now included most of the mor 
powerful divines. Bossuet parted company wit! 
Malebranche, fulminated against him, and inspiret 
Fenelon to write a refutation of his Trait6 Jc la Matur 
ct de la Qrdce. This sldrmish was only shelved by tli 
Quietist debate and Bossuet’s own rupture wit! 
Fenelon. But from Port-Royal, the fortress of tin 
Cartesian Jansenists, the assault was sounded. 

The debate that now arose wavers on strangi 
frontier-lands between psychology and theology, ant 
crosK-firing engendered many tomes that are no 
ina-Mniig. unduly forgotten. The weightiest of th( 
stricter Cartesians was " the great Arnauld,” Antniiif 
Arnauld^ (1612-1094), the incarnation of a rational 

Descartes, by A. Hannequin and 31. Thamin, in Petit do Jullovillo*! 
Jlisioire, &c., vol, iv. Also Brunotibre, Mtndes eritltfucs, voIh. iii. ain 
iv. ; and Ij. 0116-Laprune, La PJdlosopIdc de M<dehranehc, 1 870 ; am 
B.v. “Occasionalism’’ in the histories of TMiiinsophy. 

^ 0>^7/vreSf 50 vols., 1775, &c. 
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serried, noble - spirited theologian, who can reason 
much better tlian he can write, but who writes 
enormously; the last and most powerful voice of a 
great family of founders and combatants. Arnauld, 
lon^ since scored with his wars against Jesuits and 
Protestants, would have none of the new perilous 
concordat between faith and reason. A formidable 
fray was opened in 1683 with his treatise Bus vraies ct 
drs fausscs IcUcs, and drifted into an endless exchange 
of lettei-s and replications. The “ vision in God ” 
was misprized as a reflection on the detachment and 
majesty of God himself, and as leading to pantheism. 
The assumption that God wrought only by “ general 
ways ” (voics g(^n6rcdcs), which to Malebranche ab- 
solved God from the irregularities and thwart courses 
of the world, was scented with suspicion as telling 
against miracle and special providence, Intel- 
ligible space ” and other abstruse assumptions were 
stamped as figments. The Jansenists suspected Male- 
branche of tampering with their central theorems, in 
which they would not allow that they came too near 
the Calvinists, namely, that man is impotent to have a 
voice in his own salvation, and that the sin of Adam 
was necessary. In short, almost every speculative 
issue of the time was raised. The Platonist of the 
Oratory, the gi’eatest philosophical pen of France, had 
endangered faith by trying to extend to it the calculus 
of reason. This schism among the Cartesians only 
added to the perplexity and cross -firing, a precise 
account of which must be left to those competent to 
write the history of theology. But a literary chronicle 
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may pass from artist to artist, notin, li; perl taps how 
thought has shifted in the interval. 

Amongst the subaltern moralists and disputants 
Pierre Kicole (1625-1695) was ranked very high; 

this was one of the indulgences of classi- 
cism to the lucid and orderly second- 
rate. But Mcole, most of whose works are now 
wreckage, has some worth and a significant history. 
As the ally and theorist of militant Jansenism he 
aided Arnauld in the famed Port-Iioyal Logie ^ {L’Arf, 
dc Poiser, 1662), which is a popular adjustment of 
the austere attitude of the school to Cartesian prin- 
ciple. He had already put all the Pmmioirdrs into 
Latin for foreign readers. He had uncommon scholar- 
ship and debating subtlety, which he displayed in a 
mass of treatises, chiefly against Protestantism, that 
need never be collected. Still, in his life of singu- 
lar shifts and aliases, he managed, despite an absorb- 
ent and impressionable mind, to run a coursci of bis 
own. Lcs Iviaginaircs and Zes Vislonnrdrrs (166-1-67) 
are letters — in form studio copies of Pascal’s — tendin,g 
to show that the conclusions charged on Jansenism are 
a pure bogey of its clerical enemies. This, to Nicohj’s 
associates, was disjiroving too much. Ho also fiujig 
out, in the character of an austere censor, against ih «5 
corrupting effects of the comic drama find of innoce.nt 
amusement generally. In Hicole Cfui be roiid some 

^ Tranulatccl and annotated by T. S. Baynes, 1S72. n’bo rpst. of 
Nieolo hna been little ropriutcKl, ex(*oi>t for lu.-< 7VM.tfVs, wirmli ur« 
sometimes bound up with Pimoars ; and his works wore novor fully 
collected. 
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of tlio iusanest ascetical rhetoric ever vented hy an 
apostle of reason. His aecoiiut of a ball as “ nn 
massacre horriljle d’ames qui s’entre-tnent les uns les 
autros” is nnworthy of a frenchman and a gentleman. 
Ht? had no humour, and wrote a whole chapter on the 
“ means of profiting by bud sermons.” Still he has at 
his best a serious dignity, which faises him into style 
and force. His JEmi-is dc Monde, which began to 
appear in 1G71, ai‘e on high subjects — the rights and 
frailties of greatness, the weak fearfulness of man- 
kind, — which may sometimes (as is also true of 
Addison) find liim out ; but often we can almost 
understand Mine, de Sevigne reading him again and 
again. The best of the Essais ai‘e the Traite called 
Moyctis de eousernr }a Pai:e avee dcs Hummies, and 
the TmiU de la G-vandnit'. Here he sometimes recalls 
the solemnity of Pascal, but, as Joubert said, not 
his style. He is a bridge between the polemical 
theologians and the makers of maxim. He was 
popular in England, for of the Emm there was a trans- 
lation by a Person of Quality,” of which two 
editions were printed by 169G. 

We may catch the contemporary thrill and zest, 
passing into satiety, by following these wars as they 
suffer the scrutiny of Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706), who rehearses some of the career of 
Oibhon. After a youthful sally into Romanism, he 
returned ostensibly to his Protestant rearing, but 
really to a detached point of ^^.cw, which he preached 
and screened with matchless if often shifty dexterity. 
Like Gibbon ho laid up a vast and orderly learning 
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which was ever at hand ; and he can, like Gibbon, 
abstract a speculative theorena with the kediicst 
precision, isolated from its emotional som’ce or eflect. 
Though he has more inward fire than our historian, 
he puts the same restmint, if with less pose, on In's 
pervading irony. Both writers can be taxed with an 
unhappy cold complaisance — at times part of a policy 
— for the scabrous matter of history or myth. But 
Bayle never bent himself on a single work that should 
be masterly in its form, and his writing is lavish and 
scattered. After many journeys, mental as well us 
bodily, he found himself in Eotterdain, a State- 
endowed professor of philosophy, and opened lire in 
1682 with a strange, trailing, unsigned work, a Letter 
on the comet of 1680. His drift is to qxiestiou the 
penal or prophetic character of meteors, to qualify 
the horrors of atheism by contrast with those of 
pagan idolatry, and to plead for the reality of the 
noble and virtuous sceptic. The insinuation was 
seized at once ; Bayle meant that morals were not 
staked upon doctrine at all, and could well survive it. 
How much later polemic may here be studied in its 
very sources ! He went on with a plea for universal 
tolerance of opinions. This appeared in his Critit/ne 
giiUraU of Maimbourg’s hostile Sistoirc du Galvin- 
isvie, and he now proved altogether too much for 
his Protestant friends. The fray thickened when 
Bayle spent the fulness of his eloquence and pungent 
scorn in two pamplilets ^ (1686) inspired by the Eevo- 

^ (1) Oc quo o'est que la Frattfee tointe cntholviue nows le Itki/tic dc 
Louis le Grand. (2) Oomvuntaire phdonojpMque mr Ic “ eompdle in- 
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cation of the Edict of Nantes. He made none of the 
Lodiian reservations against atheists or catholics, and 
he faced with pleasure the fire of the bigots on all 
hands. His passages with the savage Protestant 
disputant Jurieu (see p. 57 below) ended in his being 
driven from his chair for heterodoxy. Nor had he 
meanwhile mended his case his smgle- handed 
venture, the first of genuine monthly reviews, 
NouvcHcs do la RdpiibliqiLc des Zettres (1684-86). Each 
number is a series of summaries and judgments at 
length, together with shorter bulletins on works of 
erudition, history, and especially theology. The 
First nmrias; ©xchange of volleys between Malebranche 
leuriieu rtisicim. and Arnauld can be well surveyed from 
this vantage - ground. The manner is studiously 
impersonal, but is suffused with a certain — still 
hesitating — ^ironic light. The effete learning, for in- 
stance, in the odd Atlmid of Olof Hudbeck, the Swede 
(see our seventh chaxoter), was taken very seriously by 
the time ; Bayle analyses it at length, and dismisses 
it with the compliment, “ If the author could do this, 
what would he not do if he had worked at his books of 
medicine ? ” Once he inserts a little defence, against 
the charge of libertinism, of Malebranche’s suspect 
theory that all pleasure is — for the moment — a real 

The A via aux Rvfugics (1690) (a violent attack on the Protest- 
ants by a supposed Catholic), whose authorship and motive are much 
disputed, is not quite like Bayle’s ordinai'y style ; but what other 
living man could or would have written it? See Sayous, Hiatoira 
de la Liu, fran^aise d, VEtTmvgcr^ ed. 1853, vol. i, p. 305, and Bi*uneti” 
^sre’s classical articles on Bayle, Mudes critiques^ series v* p* 120. 
Also Picavet in Grande EiicycL^ a,v, “Bayle.” 
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present good ; and lie infers, disconcertingly, that 
“ Dieu a uni le hien et le bonheur avec le peche pour 
un certain temps.” But all these sallies, and the 
countless coiiyptes ranchis that Baylo j)oui’ed out in liis 
review, only helped him to range the batteries for iiis 
Dictionnairo Jiisioriqite et critique. The first edition 
came in two voluiues in 1607 ; he produced the 
second — which is fuller and the last that ho revised 
— in 1702, with little matter removed, but much 
art. Zoroasteo’) added, including four important 
EclairdssemeoUs. Three English versions, one ('1710) 
with ample garnish by our own theologians, preceded 
the fifth French edition of 1740.^ 

Bayle had at first only wished to mend the blunders 
of a huge compilation, the biographical dictionary of 
Moreri: but he went on to make fin ai‘- 

TluiSmrnwry. i* n i,* i i i c 

moury of all his own knowledge, so far as 
it did not repeat previous dictionaries, and of his own 
opinions. The result is a scientific scrutiny, on a groat 
scale, of certain lines of history (especially the politi- 
cal biography of the last two centuries), of clerical 
controversy, of many matters of classical lore and 
exegesis, and of the biographies of the great human- 
ists. He left out most of those thinkers, except Spin- 
oza, who were alien to his point of view, and iffobed 
deeply for present use the early heresies which he 
liked. His brief and rather juiceless text stands above 

* The stttndai’d modem edition of tho DictioimUre is Bouohot’H, Itf 
vols., Paris, 1820-24. Tho other works of Bayle (CEuvres divenum, 
The Hojjue, 1727-31 (again 1737), 4 vols.) Inive, neglectfully enough, 
never been reprinted. 
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the army of uotes that contain his erudite and dis- 
solvent criticism, his opinions, and his best writing. 
These notes form one of the chief works of the 
seventeenth century. On one side Bayle is a founder 
of scientific ])iography, which could never be quite so 
purely traditional or superstitious afterwards. He 
also insinuated the subjection of tlfe Bible narrative to 
the natural canons of inquiry. None could miss the 
parallel handling of the articles Jupiter or Ho'ealcs, 
and of Aclctm^ Cain, or Abralmm as masses of legend 
equally miscellaneous, absurd, or (as in the treatment 
of Dadd) immoral. The comparison of creeds in 
Mahomet is equally incisive and more candid. To us 
it often seems a barren line ; but religion and thought 
had to be purged by the destructive intellect, and 
emptied for the time, by a sort of abstraction, of their 
poetical beauty or historical warrant, only to receive 
these elements again, long afterwards, when the reg- 
ulative intellect has done its work. But Bayle’s view 
of the world is still of interest, and requires a colla- 
tion of many passages to be appreciated. 

“ En pai’courant Thistoire nous ne trouvons que peu 
de trioinphes de J.-Christ — apparent rari •nantes in 
Mouuhsiimmai-y t/arffite vasto — et nous rencontrons partout 
ofhistimwht. trophdes du Demon." Man is by no 
means wholly amiss, but the evil and misery revealed 
by history are incurable and constant (art. Macon, note 
G). Man is fated to remain irrational, for he tortures 
himself with religious wars over matters of insoluble 
speeulatiou. On these matters little truth or assur- 
ance is possible. The disputes are further a perpetual 
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source of bad faitli. “There are no groundless dis- 
tinctions that have not served to shirk the disagree- 
able consequences that were foreseen if the Thoinists 
admitted any affinity with the Calvinists or with tho 
Jansenists ; and there is no sophism that the Molijiists 
have not used to prove that St Augustine did not 
preach Jansenism.” * The exhausted spectator of these 
feuds is landed provisionally in a state, so to speak, 
of stable suspense equidistant from all creeds (art. 
Pyn'Jim). But if it is asked what theory, after all, 
best explains, or restates, these facts of man, history, 
and thought, then Bayle has his preferences. The 
God of Spinoza, the general substance of which things 
good and ill ai‘e alike modes, is too much burdened 
with such incongruities, and he is even a little absurd. 
One of the hardest theories of all to refute is tho 
opposite theory to Spinozism, Manicheism.^ The 
world might seem to point, not to an Evil One the 
creature of God, but to “une nature eternelle et 
increee, distinete de Dieu, et ennemie de J)ieu, ot 
m6chaute essentiellement.” Bayle glosses this theory 
in various airy ways, imagining a kind of prophetic 
contract, struck in chaos before the creation, between 
the two parties, in order to save an undignified 
struggle afterwards. And when he was pressed about 
his orthodoxy, he executed a bewildering crab -like 
retreat, half-sincere, half-politic. For the mass of his 
fellow-men he offers no creed but the minimum of 
doctrine and the rule of plain tolerant sense, without 

&6© ftrts. Po/uMcictis, the 2nd £iclitii'oiss€ 7 jic 7 Uf zuid 

aux Quesiimis, &o. (1703), chap. xcLi. 
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any tinessiug or Jesuitry in matters of conduct (art. 
Loydla, note G). The mystery of free-will, he holds, is 
ultimate, whether it engage the philosophical question 
Am I free I- or the theological question TFccs Adam 
fixe to sin ? ^ As to faith, Bayle took an irritating line 
that was quite transparent but not easy to force 
through. The mysteries of theold^y, he says with his 
tongue in his cheek, are insoluble by reason. But 
they are matters of faith, and we must swallow them ; 
what more would the theologians have ? Thus, pro- 
fessing for religion’s sake to revert to something like 
the old Cartesian schism between faith and reason, 
Bayle, as all could see, really applied the Cartesian 
acid to all the forbidden matter, and left very little of 
it sound. By virtue of all this he is the parent of the 
Encyclopedists and their source of wisdom : although, 
as has often been noted, he remains, unlike Voltaire 
or Eousseau, a recluse and disinterested critic, bent 
on sifting truth i-ather than on improvmg man and 
the world, and doubting their power ever to improve 
as heartily as any Calvinist. 

Bayle had to write volumes in self-defence, and 
always found new tactics and new stores of knowledge. 
L<awmo,-ks His Eejionse aim Questions dhm Provincial 
amiitosiium. jg huudle of discursive essays. His Pnr- 
trePiens, where Masime and Themiste vie in refuting 
Origen and Jean Leclerc, and his Gontiimations of the 
Pensdes sur la Comiie, are the chief of the remainder. 
His private letters are to be counted among his liter- 

^ Soe art. Janavaiitis^ notes G and /f, for Bayle*s logic at its 
raciest. 
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ary woi'ks (1672-1706). They reflect his ahsorhod 
life, lived wholly in hooks and polemic, quite free 
from the scandal attached by the preacliers to “ liber- 
tine ” theory, and warmed, if ever, by the two passituis 
for critical exactitude and for general toleration. The 
higher kind of brooding is blankly absent. The quality 
in his writings that iures soonest and wears longest is 
a steady, minutely flashing play of intellect, perhaps 
luihifans in sicco, but animating his bulk of matter 
with a piquant lightness. He writes without much 
I'evision or construction of wholes, but soundly and 
subtly. The Dictiomudo'e is simply “ thoughts scattered 
haphazard,” where he “ runs at a loose rein up hill and 
down dale.” Still he takes some pains to uso efficiently 
the stylo li6 — linked, and periodic, and difficult, but re- 
warding — in preference to the stylo coupe, what we 
might call the atomic style, where all the sentences arc 
pellets. His speech anticipates that of Voltaire in its 
absence of the exalted, or of the divine element ; but 
it is to be honoured for its tenacious expression of 
whatever truth may be won without those ingTudients. 
He stands far above Locke as a writer, and was in the 
field before him. He argued for toleration on really 
wider grounds than Locke, and remained his ciiicf 
associate in the eyes of the eighteenth century. The 
essence of his task implied the lack of Locke’s con- 
structive power in dealing with first principles. But 
his real achievement was to release the Cartesian 
doubt from its worst limitation, the ignoring of the 
past, and to give it free play upon wide arcus of 
human history and speculation. 
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Tlio attitude taken by the classical literature, with 
its ©artesian leaven, towards history, scliolarslrip, and 
learning at large— towards the past, in 
till' pant fact, as a means of culture — is worth 

discrimination. Eationalism begins, in England only 
less than in France, by slighting these things. The 
programme of the Discovrs de Ifi- Mctliode nourishes 
the contempt of them. Ti'uth is won by discarding 
e.vporience and all the furniture of prejudice; the 
thinker works up by self -scrutiny from a compre- 
hensive douVit. ^Yhat then avails the past, what the 
salvage of truth that is washed up by history, what 
avail the hoary conclusions of thought, that are 
recorded in literature ? IMalebranche may be cited 
once more: he is full of tirades against the leaimed 
and what they know; he regards them as dreadful 
examples of the maltreatment of the reason by more 
brute memory, and his high language on this matter 
is barely exceeded by that of the Scriblerus coterie 
in England half a century later. Another turn was 
given to this impulse in the critical debate “ between 
the ancients and the modems,” which will be noted in 
our next chapter. The conceit, as we have dared to 
call it, of the classical age, also tohl powerfully, though 
by no means quite triumphantly, for the severance 
of scholarship from letters, and for the pursuit of it, 
if at all, as a thing out of relation to art and culture. 
Both historical research and, as we have remarked, 
Greek, took a lower rank in the courses of education. 
Tire Academic des Inscriptions, which was to grow 
from limited beginnings into an organisation for 
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promoting scholarship, did not begin to publish trans- 
actions till after the end of the reign. 

But in Bayle, and even before Bayle, there is the 
counter-impulse — namely, not to think the cpiest of 
learning irrational, but to make learning itself vatioiial 
and critical. Neither France, nor England, nor any 
other land, was lighGly to sacrifice what the great Een- 
aissance scholars had disclosed of the life and facts of 
antiquity. Everywhere, during the classical triumph, 
the invasion of scholarship by the critical spirit is 
apparent. The succeeding chapters of this book will 
supply some further information. The changes from 
Eudbeck to Holberg in Scandinavia, from Thcophilus 
Gale to Arbuthnot in England, and the later work 
of Muratori in Italy, all tell the same story. In the 
next century, while the contempt of minute learning 
was to become a formula with philosoplwa, learning 
itself was to be silently purged and guided until it 
regained its due rank, and its union with the rational 
spirit was crowned in the history of Gibbon. 

Pierre -Daniel Huet (1630-1721), the Bishop of 
Avranches, the learned controller of the classics 
Simcfew edited in nsuvi Dclphin% the interpreter 
of Origen, versed in mathematics, science, 
and philosophy, the friend of Hcinsixis and Christina 
of Sweden, a multifarious author both in Latin and 
English, might alone save the name of French learn- 
ing in the period.^ He has the capacities of the old 

^ Works aever collected, hardly ia any case reprinted (except the 
JVajfc de VOrigvtte des Jiomam, 1 671, which wo note liolow uiuler 
Pieiaon). See too his Memovra, tr. J. Aikin (from the Lfitiu), Ijondtm, 
1810, 2 vols. ; and PattaWs BBamja, Oxford, 18R9, for a full study of 
the Dcnionutratio Bvmixjdim and Huet generally. 
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types of folyliistor without their lumbering, their 
supetstition, and their detachment from letters. 
His Latin alcaics and his cordial and amusing 
biography are I'^ery good of their kind. His specula- 
tive works, besides the Ceiisura already named, 
included a curious Traitc philosopMqKs de la Faihhsse 
de I’Fsprii hvmain (1723), which if not unlike certain 
modern pleas for the frailty of reason as an argument 
for orthodoxy. The Greek stoics, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, were translated by Andre Dacier 
soundly if without grace; they left little imprint on 
the French mind; there was no Sir Thomas Horth, 
and perhaps the Jansenists absorbed most of the 
stoical sentiment, Dacier also translated (1692) the 
Poetics of Aristotle, bits of wliich were early commented 
on and diluted. Homer was popularised in the prose 
of Mme. Dacier, born Anne Le F^vre (1654-1720), the 
Iliad being finished in 1699 and the Odyssey in 1708. 
Her preface to the former compares her version to 
the mummy of Helen of Troy, with the life and 
colour lost, but with certain lines and features 
rescued to mark “how she who keeps fairness even 
in the arms of death must in life have been truly like 
the immortals.” IMme. Dacier’s equipment was good, 
and most of her French is plain and direct : she and 
her husband were among the chief helpers in the 
Delphin editions. 

Though there was no notable historian, apart from 
the makers of memoirs and the letter- writers, the bases 
for mediaeval and modern history were strengthened 
in many ways. Charles Dufresne, usually known 
as Dncange, produced, in his Glossarmm ad sesHpiores 
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‘tncdicc et injiincc LntinitaHs (167S),— which was only 
the chief of many erudite works, — a mass of inedi- 
jeval illustrations as well as a dictionary. The vast 
and noble energies of the Benedictine congrega- 
tion of Saint-Maur, led by Mabillon (died 1707), Luc 
d’Achery, Montfaucon, and others, continued unper- 
turbed by modish I’contempt. Organised and minute 
labour explored annals of all kinds and An! a 
Samtonkon, and promoted the science of diplomatic. 
French learning, towards the end of the reign, 
founded a journalism of its own, not only in Baylt;, 
but in the Amsterdam professor Jean Leclerc (10.57- 
1736), who continued the plan of Bayle’s NinmrJIh'ft 
without his style or insight, bub with knowledge and 
tenacity. Leclerc was Arminian in his views, and an 
ally of Locke in his political and religious attitude. 
He conducted, with a thoroughness that few modern 
journalists dare remember, three distinct 
one “universal and historical,” one Axmin, and nuu 
ancient and modem. Leclerc himself wrote most ol' 
these hundreds of little tomes, which arts scarcely now 
to be read, but are an index to most of the erudite 
disputes current from 1696 to 1725. Ljistly, from 
the Oratory, which bred Malebrancho, the scoruer of 
scholars, came also Bichard Simon (1638-1712), whose 
Paris edition (1678) of his Hidniru critvjue. du Vi<uui 
Tfestomcjii was suppressed at the instance of Bossnot, 
and who, though now seldom named, was a father 
of biblical exegesis, and one of the deepest Hebraists 
of his time. He was driven to Holland, and brought 
out in 1685 a complete edition of his book, which was 
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followed by similar treatises on the text and versions, 
and at last by a fresh translation, of the New Testa- 
ment. No contemporary so well saw and stated the 
linguistic difficulties of translating the Bible, or 
attacked them with so pure a veneration for the real 
text and meaning. Simon applied the same critical 
methods to patristic tradition, ansi faced the same 
great assailant. It was long before the patient and 
fundamental work of Simon was continued. In all 
these ways — and only a few types have been named — 
learning silently rose in caste by becoming critical. 
But the doctors of theology and eloquence have now 
to be mentioned. 

The modern spirit tliat quickened in Descartes had 
few nobler or more prescient enemies than the puis- 
Bofsiiat; itii sant champion of the Gallican Church and 
eitri'cr. greatest preacher of France, Jacques- 

Benigne Bossuet^ (1627-1704), whose voice, at once 
sword and trumpet, is lieard in the mSA; of most of 
the battles fought during that day within the Chris- 
tian pale; and who, flourishing in the courtly age, 
keeps the bearing and temper, the vehemence and 
masculine trenchancy, of the preceding. This prince 
of religious debaters and orators sprang from a legal 
and professional stock, and was the seventh son of 
Benigne Bossuet, of Dijon, “ avocat an Parlement.” 

^ (JSuvrcHf 4D vols., Versailles, 1815, and 31 vols,, ed. Lachat, 1862 ; 
a fair selection, 4 vols., Firmin- Didot, 1870, &c. ; Floquct’s Et^ulcs 
mr la Vie de (1855) Rujiploment the old and very full life by 

Bausset (1815). Tlic able studies by Brunetiore, and by G. Lanson 
3801), seem touched with the present neo-Chiistian reaction 
in France, 


O 
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At Dijon he was born in September 1G27, and learnt 
Latin and CTreek at the Jesuit school. Thence lie left 
for Paris in 1642, to be trained at the College of 
ITavarre. ITo Prencliman has caught like Bossuet 
what he calls “the genius and turn of the sacred 
language ” ; and it was early that he began to form 
his most glorious ^attribute, his diction ; by study, as 
he tells us, of the Vulgate as corrected by the other 
Latin text of the so-called Vatable version. He also 
became precocious in dispute and harangue. His 
theses are lost, but we have many of the sermons 
that he preached at Metz, whither he went in 1648, 
becoming four yeai's later priest and doctor. There, 
amidst a mixed people of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, Bossuet was moulded, and there he preached 
and converted for many years. There, in 1655, came 
out his Bdfntaiion of Perry’s catechism ; there he began 
to stock his arsenal for his great onslaught on the 
Eeformed Churches; and there also began his long 
career, so essentially public, played in full robes upon 
the stage of history ; and so free from any real hint of 
the mystical or intimate elements (despite his use of 
these as of other dialects), or of the retiredness and 
soliloquy of the saints. Whatever was in him, Bos- 
suet was impelled to throw into words that he could 
confide ordy to the multitude, to the sheep and inferiors 
who were thus to be led. 

Sainte-Beuve and others have shown that for ten 
years Bossuet’s pulpit eloquence was often too violent 
and Oriental in colour, and that he had not yet, 
through contact with king and court, learnt the keep- 
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ing and jneasure which tn an Englishman coming 
fresl? from South or Taylor stamp him as “ Angustan.” 
But when he began to preach at Paris in 1659, he was 
already in advance of Masearon by six years, and of 
Bonrdalone and of INIassillon by more. He preached 
his first sermon at court in 1661 ; the next eight years 
mark his partial acclimatisation iti its air, his slow 
but undisputed rise to the headship of the G-allicans, 
his energy as a director of souls in a wider field than 
Jkletz. It was late before his preaching was recognised 
as supreme. His crowning capture was that of Tur- 
enne ('1608); the E.^positiuii dc la Foi catholirjuc was 
printed 1671. In that year he resigned the distant 
see of Condom, which he had held since his in- 
stallation as tutor to the Dauphin in 1670. The 
works written during the next nine years for that 
stony prince show Bossuet’s master-gift of organising, 
for instructive ends, matter given to him. He mixed 
a cautious dose of Descartes, Aquinas, and common- 
souse in his religious handbook founded on psychology, 
the Traiir dc la Connoissano', de, Dim ct de Soi-meme; 
his FidUiijac tiox'c dc VEcritiirc Saintc di'aws up a policy 
for the earthly, who is to answer to the heavenly, 
despot, and brings out some of the despotic conclusions 
of the Lcnailmn (which he probably knew) by some 
of the literal methods of Llilton’s Gliristian JDodrine ; 
while the Discours sur VH'lstoirc %mivcrsclle (1681) 
presents more thoroughly than any other book the 
providential reading of history. 

In 1681 Bossuct became Bishop of Meaux, and he was 
the spokesman of the Gallicans against Eome in their 
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famous Declaration ; but his De/ensio Glcri Gallicani 
(printed 1746), and his other Latin writings composed 
in the same interest,^ fiTO of ffir less moment than his 
controversial triumph, the Jli^toirc des Varicifions des 
Mglises protestawtcs (IGSS), the chief of many works in 
the same campaign : and here, though published as late 
as 1753, may be named the far less able and urbane 
Bifcmc, de la Traditim. et des Saints Fires, directed in 
name against Simon, but really against the whole con- 
ception of interpreting Scripture and weighing tradition 
by the free and trained reason. From 1694-99, besides 
continuing to rule and preaching in his see, and to 
enforce, though with moderation, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and besides keeping up his vast 
coiTespondenco — so lucid, imperious, unbetraying, and 
inhuman — Bossuet waged his victorious debate with 
F(5nelon in the matter of Quietism. Of secondary note 
in the history of thought, this battle is a great exhibi- 
tion of charactei'. Bossuet spoke for the logical and 
positive spirit of his race ; he believed in hard moral 
effort and discipline, and in keeping the mind clear, 
within the pale of the articles : he was revolted by the 
passive soul that remains a mere conduit for divine 
grace, and by the mystic Mme. Guyon and her beati- 
fications. Thus, under his frigid forms, he becomes, 
in his formidable FeJMion mr le QmMisme, 1698, which 
was the harshest blow in the whole war, somewhat 
brutal, like an eagle that rends its prey without 

* For the moderation of Bossuet’s Gallicanism, see A. ReheUiau in 
Tetit do Jullevillo, voL v. p. 274 ; and for his theology, see lielieUiau’s 
exhaustive work, Botmet JlistarUn du Protestamtime, Paris, 1891. 
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diguiiy. Ill liis lulltir yeiu-s Bossuot did not draw in 
liis talons : and lie was busy tvith more controversies 
tliH-u need here be named, and he also gave himself, 
though with more sympathy and unction than of old, 
to his work as confessor and administrator of souls. 
His Jlvdikiiioiis mr VEcuTtgUc and his much inferior 
E}( riiiiaiis It Eictb siir tons Ics Mij^krcs dc la Edigioii 
fhn'tifunr. are among the later of his works : they are 
pastoral, benignant, glowing, and perhaps rather ob- 
vious ; the devotions of our Bishop Joseph Hall might 
be named in the same breath with the Elevations. 
They chiefly prove his great adaptiveness. Bossuet 
died at I’aris in 1704. 

“ Mon sermon est fait, ne mo restant plus a trouver 
ipie les iiaroles.” Bossuet’s discourse.s, apart from his 
The uratieiit ij' elegiac and panegyrical pieces, are hard to 
prtvuure. date, were very seldom published ^ by him- 
self, and do not remain to us as he spoke them. But 
the constant sacriflee of petty finish only restores the 
sound of the living and improvising voice. These vast 
collections of sermons are enough to establish the 
greatness of the writer. His images and comparisons 
alone, drawn from the breadth of human life, from the 
pangs of childbirth, from the rival love of parents for 
the child, from the Virgilian picture of the upright 
orator swaying the people, from the storm and ocean, 
would attest him for a prose poet ; and continually can 
be heard the strain peculiar to a great spirit living in 
a time of show, and misery, “ This life will go very 

^ Lebartj, J/iatoire criliquu dc la Prcdieaiifyn do Bosmot, 1891. The 
sermon, Sur I’UniM do VEylUie, 1081, ia an exception. 
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fast: it will melt like a day of winter, when evening 
and moi'uing come close together. It is but a day, a 
moment, which irksomeness and infirmity make us 
think long. When it has faded, you will see how short 
it has all been.” The man who wrote this had read 
his Pascal — though his precise debt to Pascal is most 
uncertain — and was**^at least a kindx’ed spirit : and it is 
the constant murmur of such a refrain that raises him 
in grandeur above all his French contemporaries. 

But in Bossuet the perception of the free and sceptical 
standpoint is never, as it is in Pascal, sympathetic. 
His scheme of the world is unwavering, like his tone 
of authority. Few writers could begin an address to 
the Eternal, “ II vous sied bien, 6 Eoi des siecles ! ” 
And the tone is the same when he addresses Louis, 
the viceroy who is given unlimited powers to enforce 
divine truth, and expected to act up to his position. 
There is to be no doubt who is the common enemy : 
it is not so much vice as curiosity, the libertine and 
damnable spirit of criticism, the “freedom of the 
natural soul,” concentrated above all, to Bossuet’s 
apprehension, in the miscreant Montaigne, so long 
dead in the flesh, but a parent of many sceptics. For 
the whole tribe of men who are the ultimate enemies of 
the Church, the men who do without, or who dare to 
judge, the dogmatic conception of life, Bossuet has an 
infallible instinct ; his whole order’s sense of self-pre- 
servation seems to collect in him. It was the same 
penetration that guided his venomous arrows against 
the dead Molibre in the MoAidmes ct sttr la 

Comddie, which are full of nice observation of the 
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enemy’s plims. He is not a flexible judge of men, and 
is ue* 'er at one with the society in which he lived ; 
but he has a broad strategy, an intuition of the world 
which I'eminds us, in its fearless concise phrasing, of 
La Itochefoucauld and the classics of the bitter old 
stamp. His dissection, deeper than Barrow’s, of evil- 
speaking and the heart inflamed bj' anger, and of the 

ambiiieux qui ne se connait pas,” are of the same 
order. And there remains the background upon which 
tliese reflections are cast up; the constant vanity of 
life, iuteiTupted as it is by oflences, death, and trouble. 

11 no resto plus u riiomme que le peche et le neant : ” 
from this high vantage-groimd Bossuet sees beneath 
him clear, far, and contemptible, the vagaries of the 
insect man. 

The panegyrics, of wliich the most celebrated is 
on Paul, and the Omisoiis fnneh'cs, number some 
comiiositions which the French ai’e fond 

Ohituarics, , r* y-j. s 

01 coiupuniig to the greatest or Cacero s* 
They are indeed great; but they are also full of 
false beauties, wliich doubtless, as Pascal says of 
Cicero’s, have “ a multitude of admirers.” The falsity 
is not in the form; that is perfect, and reminds us 
of the best speeches of antiquity. But the court 
atmosphere which gives some classic qualities to 
Bossuet’s utterance also helps to exaggerate if not 
pervert his report. He himself saves us comment 
when, in his sermon on Henrietta Maria (1669), he 
approves the remark that “queens cannot drown,” 
and when ho wonders at Cromwell and other persons 
so rootodly suspicious of “all that pertains to author- 
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ity” being permitted to survive. More touching, 
despite a. certain grandiloquence, is the earlier ora- 
tion (1663) on his old master, Cornet ; while the 
greatest is perhaps the last, on Conde ^ (1687), where 
Bossuet bids the pulpit farewell and lays down the 
trumpet for ever. 

In the Discours ^sur VHistoirc nnivcrsellc the point 
of view is this: the peoples of old, Assyria, Greece, 
^ and Borne, as well as Palestine, are shown 

r/wDiscours. t i . 

to be blindly laying the foundations of 
the Homan Church. Or, this should be said rather 
of the princes of old than of the peoples. For Bos- 
suet is full of the traditional idea that history should 
be written down in the form of a manual for piinces, 
having been chiefly made by their doings. On the 
other hand, princes are fragile things, pawns which 
the divine hand moves about for its own ends (much 
as the half-pagan mediceval goddess of Fortune moved 
them about for no end at all). The lesson, therefore, 
for the Dauphm who reads the plan of history is, 
that he must work in the line of the divine purposes 
on pain of frustration and disappearance. And these 
purposes embrace, on the spiritual side, righteousness, 
which again supposes right doctrine ; and, materially, 
the reign of the true Church. Bossuet is never greater 
than when, to enforce these ideas, he impetuously leaves 
detail and sweeps over all history. Sainte - Beuve 
has noted how the divisions into chapter and section 

^ The chief ivuiong the rest are those ou “Ma<lame,” Duchess of 
Orleans (1670), on Maria Theresa (1683), and ou Michel Lo Tellier 
(1686). 
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Jiiive slippud in fvoiii tliu luargiu of tho first edition, 
wiiere iliu text run in a single stream. The iirst 
book, Ln b'iiitf (h'8 Tf'mjys, begins witli the Old Tes- 
Lameiit, and ends with Charlemagne, including twelve 
epochs in all for the vrhoie of the record. The second 
and greatest, Lu Suite tic la- liclit/ioit,, retells the history 
from the theological point of vi^w. The third. Zee 
Um/tiire, retraces the secular history to show how 
the umpires of this world “ have subserved religion 
and the survival of the people of God,” seeing that 
they all ended in something counter to the conceit 
of tlniir braggart founders. Subject to these j)recon- 
eeplions, ilossuut treats certain sides of antiipdty 
with a large syniixathy. He is moved by tho grandi- 
osity of Egypt and Persia aiid the great realms that 
came to nothing, and of Alexander, “ plein dos tristes 
images de la confusion g^ui de\'ait suivre sa mort.” 
Contrariwise, the sentence passed by Milton’s Christ 
Ui)on the arts of Athens is more intelligent than that 
of JJossuet, who sees iit them only an anticipation of 
the fatal modern spirit. In the last resort, his argu- 
ment for the mission of the French Church or Crown 
is Jin appeal to the established fact of their survival 
amid the wrecks of history, and is destroyed with 
them. But no universal chronicle was ever so broadly 
conceived or conducted. 

The Sistoirc dcs Variatiom — to which may he 
added the various defences and AveHissemenis that 
uistoiiedoB foUowcd it — embodics controversially the 
vuruitiiais. doctrincs that appear in set form in the 
Mqmitim dc la Foi catleoliq^iic. In the jji’eface of the 
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H'istoire, is the famous argument which the whole 
book enforces — namely, that the Protestant sects are 
internecine in their articles, and therefore erroneous, 
while the Catholic Church is consistent, and therefore 
infallible. Bossuet’s dialectical advantage is that, 
unlike his adversaries, he can use the full strength 
of his position. Jui^ieu (whom Bossuet battered in his 
AvcHisscmmts aiao Protcstmits), or Basnage, or Burnet, 
remaining within the reformed doctrines, could not, 
any more than all others who remain there, state 
the full service of Protestantism to the world. They 
could not vindicate reason or personal judgment to 
the utmost without giving tip more than they dared 
or wished. They could not represent the strifes con- 
cerning sacraments or covenants as so many sallies 
and struggles of the human mind fain to come to 
terms with its own reason. Bossuet could and did 
go the whole length of his own princiiiles, and say 
that variety of belief proved nothing but the futility 
of individual thought: see the chaos in which your 
reason lands you, if it be once rebellious ! His 
ultimate aim is always to restore unity, by recover- 
ing Protestantism, whose enduring essence he did 
not understand, to the Church. (See p. 330 jpos^.) 

The lasting fascination of the JSistoirG is due to 
its erudition, which has been shown to be singularly 
fair and sound, to its intellectual mastery and iron 
grasp of subtleties, to its tone of freedom from vulgar 
modes of dispute, and to its command of Pascal’s 
weapon, “ grave and temperate irony.” Luther’s vio- 
lences are exhibited as absurd and vulgar rather than 
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criminal, in the eyes of urbane and judicious persons. 
Calvin is saluted as one who “ wrote French as well 
as any man in his generation,” and heresies are by 
no means ahvays the work of the profligate and 
impious. But Bossuet is most formidable in dealing 
with the half-minded, with the compromises of the 
logical Calvin himself, and his i^al esteem is kept 
for the most thorough - going, and therefore most 
tlioroughly damned, of heretics, Zwingli, who makes 
the communion a mere memento. 

Bossuet is the chief embodiment in modern times 
of a certain side of the Latin spirit. From the first 
his mind, with its hardness, clearness, and grip, its 
inclination to stately second-hand exposition, and its 
sovereign sense of comijosition and structure, is Latin. 
It is in this sense only that we may understand his 
“ humanism ” and the “ union of the two antiquities,” 
sacred and profane, in his person, for which he has 
been overpraised. He has all the qualities of a jurist 
or advocate, and uses them to the end of bringing 
truth into clearness ; if souls ai’e to be lost, it shall 
not be his fault. This union of an almost legal 
attitude and gifts with the poetical spirit and a 
style winged and exalted by the passion of the Cross, 
is hard to match. Bossuet felt — at least in others 
— the pressure of the doubt, melancholy, and explor- 
ing temper of the Eenaissance, and nothing but the 
Christian system, realised in a special polity, seemed 
able to cope with such dangers. Of the intellectual 
movement without the Christian order, of the advance 
of science, of Spinoza, he had a fierce mistrust but 
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no definite knowledge, while of variiitions witliin that 
oi’der, as we have seen, he has the eye possesseci by 
a great coimuander fox the oxjeratious of desertens. 

Always an orator or pleader, Bossnet is also, by 
a coincidence quite rare in modern times, always a 
great writer. Burke, of whom the same is to be 
said, is in style not? so surely greiit. After his early 
efforts, Bossnet writes in a manner that by second 
nature is nearly j)erfect. He has many languages, 
but only one voice ; he always goes to the height of 
his subject, and seldom beyond it. He is simple and 
natural and bare, but across his bareness flit streaks 
of gorgeous light and colour. He has some virtues 
both of the heroic and of the urbane generations 
of French literature. “ The Father,” Massillon called 
him, “ of the seventeenth century ; ” — have the causes 
of human freedom and knowledge, which he si^eut 
his life in retarding, ever enlisted such a prose as 
his ? 

Like Barrow and South in England, but in his 
own vaster measure, Bossuet reminded his courtly 

_ , , audiences of a spacious utterance to which 

liourdalouc j ^ 

utgioand theix fathers were better used than they. 

Bat in each land there was a preacher, 
contemporary in years with these great men, but of a 
younger style; younger partly by the lack of that 
heroic echo, and partly by a profounder community 
with the temper of the new public. Tillotson, we 
shall see, has the intellectual virtues of his moment 
and no more. Louis Bourdaloue (1G32-1704) might be 
called a French Tillotson, so much is he one of those 
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whom he addresses, so radical a trait is the rational 
eonckict of his orator}’’, so plain is the disappearance 
of poetry. But he is a classic, while Tillotson is not ; 
he speaks from a greater weight of soul and observa- 
tion, he satisfied a finer taste. Bourdaloue was horn 
at Bourges, became a Jesuit very early, and for many 
years led the formidable life *f hard work and 
liumiiity which informs the nobler Jesuit discipline. 
His talent was sifted and discovered ; he appeared as 
a preacher in Paris nearly ten years after Bossuet, 
in 1669; and his vogue in the pulpit became prob- 
ably at least as great as Bossuet’s — for he was less 
alarming, there was less in him that the generation 
could not follow, and the excellences of his discours- 
ing were those for which it thirsted.^ His days 
were undisturbed by ambition, which the rule of 
his Order excludes. His works consist of the 
sermons tliat he preached during a long life, in- 
cluding conspicuously twelve Arents and eighteen 
GarCuxcs. These are iireserved either as memoranda, 
or in forms more or less completely revised under 
his eye,- and include all the varieties of exhortation, 
panegyric, and funeral speech — the two latter kinds 
being sparse and inferior in comparison — as well as a 
collection of ethical and religious maxims, that tell us 
much of Ills private thought. 

At first, to a foreigner, Bourdaloue seems a little 


^ On the rolativo vogue of the two orators Ree P. Brunetiere’a 
article on I5t»unlal(mo in the Grande IJncyvIoxicclie. 

® PirRt isHued collectively, 1707-34. Modern cdd., 1822, and Guerm’s, 
1864. Selections (Firmin-Bidot), 3 voIh., 1877, 
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trite and scholastic. Trite in substance he often 
remains ; he is not a great religioixs thinlcer ; the most 
original parts of his preaching are his observations of 
the world, which he knew very well, and from which 
he is yet detached. His analysis of False A.'niMtion, 
for instance, though without the personal pungency 
that distinguishes Jja Bruyere, ranks him with that 
school of observers of the mid-reign, not very hardy 
or outspoken in allusion, but critics, inwardly un- 
subdued, of the court- world and its comedy. But 
most of Bourdaloue’s preaching is strongly ethical and 
practical. His deeper affinity with Barrow and the 
Anglican Arminians is certainly to be seen in his 
acceptance of freewill as a practical base of operations 
for moral instruction. He is, no doubt, as has been 
said by a Trench critic, often as severe in tone as 
a Jansenist. But the difference is this, that the 
severe creeds, Calvinism and Jansenism, which deny 
and humiliate in various ways man’s initiative, have 
ever marked down man’s imagination as their prey, 
and have imposed a rigid life more as a sign of his 
littleness tlian as a means of Iris safety. The humaner, 
suppler, more inconsistent forms represented in the 
Anglican compromise, or in some kinds of Catholicism, 
reflect the inconseq^uence of the humanity that they 
recognise, and have numbered many a .systematic, solid 
moralist who is apt perhaps to press too strongly on 
what Bourdaloue himself calls La Fnulmbcc du Snbii, 
or other-worldliness, but who is also noble and dis- 
interested. Of these is Bourdaloue : not that ho fails 
of authority. His voice, reported to have been sweet 
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and monotonous, sometimes ri.ses : liis eyes, whicli, as 
they are shown in his best portrait, he kept closed in 
preaching, seem to gaze austerely, as he urges the im- 
mitigable fatality of sin, tlig lot of the lost, and as he 
pictures, vith the refrain iflic rcptilia q7(onm- non esf 
nvmicrv.s, the social world of hidden passions, ramifying 
calumnies, and embittered aims, N^hich he has seen. 

]i!ut his usual strength — and here we put our finger 
on what charmed his contemporaries — is in the perfect 
exposition of a religious, preferably an ethical, idea 
that lends itself to the quotation of the preacher’s ex- 
perience. The ordering, that seems at first scholastic, 
with its exordium, its two or three points announced, 
subdivided, summed, and accomplished, soon becomes 
impressive for its endless skill and flawless rigour. 
It is like fine close chain work of strong if not precious 
metal, a little dulled with the centuries, but sound in 
all its junctures and fringes. Tlie scope and the 
various manners of Bourdaloue might be fairly 
illustrated from his sermons on Avibition (sixth after 
Pentecost) ; on L’£jt,c7'nitc niallicuraisic (a title hard to 
translate); on the conversion of the Magdalen (.so 
artfully riveted, after the orator’s favourite fashion,’ 
with the key-phrase dilexit, elle edvut ,) ; on The TJsfate 
of Marrityc ; and on St Ignatiirs Loyola. In all of 
these there is the same sure linking of parts, the same 
abundant, unbroken, ample speech, seldom precisely 
great and commanding, but always naturally at a high 
pitch, and impressed with the speaker’s fine temper, 
which is witnessed by all contemporaries. As a 
mental document, his discourse 0)i Hypocft'i^ should 
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be bound up with the Tao'tnffr, to which it is a 
rejoinder; and Bourdaloue is more dignified than 
Bossuet in his attacks on Molicre as the pattern of 
the “libertins.” 

The strength of Fiddlier ^ and Massillon lies in lyric 
eloquence, and not in composition, in consequence, or 
in analT^sis. Esprit Fleehier, at first a 

DmulCfirc ; 

inMiipraaii somcwliat mundane abbe, reputed for his 

MaMUii,!.. trifles in French and Latin verse, and 
more justly for his Grand Jours J Auvergne, the most 
instructive provincial chronicle of the time (see p. G?>), 
emerged from the society of the preemms, spoke the 
funeral elegj' of ]\Ime. de Eambouillet, and gained 
great repute for this kind of composition. Ho has 
not the intellect or span of his groat precursors ; but 
in his sermons on the Due de Montausier, on the 
first president de Lainoignon, and notably in that 
on Turenne (16'76), his prose has the rhythms of a 
poetical soul; and though he did not much excel 
in the usual kinds of preaching, he has a chanting 
passage on the phantasmal unreality of the world 
and its personages, tliat nearly recalls the Apologia- 
of Newman.® In 1687 Fldchier became Bishop of 
Nimes, and died in 1710. Another oration on 
Turenne, delivered by Jules Mascaron, Bishop of 
Tulle, is more sober and concrete in its treatment. 

^ Fiddlier, (Envre^ c(yi)fvpUte.% 10 vols,, Kimos, !17S2, Massillori, 
(Euvres comp^Mes, 1865-68 ; choiaies (Guniier), 1808. Both (iftcn 
reprinted in selections. 

® Pancff^riqucs et (tnjitre& BrusselB, 1600, V(i1. ii. p. 521 ; 

motide . . , cetto foule de figures qui se prdsentent li nies yeux et 
B^dvanouissent. ** 
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Jean-Pjoptiste Massillon (16C3-1742) did not begin 
to in'eaeh at Paris till the end of the centurj', and 
in his elegiac discourse on Louis XIV. the pulpit 
eloquence of the reign is heard beating up for 
a last fitful flight. Massillon (who only became 
Bishop of Clermont in 1717) began as a professor of 
rhetoric: he has no deep instruction in divinity, he 
is too intent on the pleasure that he receives from his 
own antitheses and balanced clauses, and the decadence 
of classicism is also sharply felt in the poverty of his 
cri-ordiuatiug powers and of his intellectual basis. 
r>ut he has too much sincerity and too much passionate 
sensibility to be, as he is often called, a declaimer, and 
he keeps alive the tradition of magniflconce. 

Tiio history of pulpit oratory in Prance and England 
will show many affinities during this period. In both 
F.'rri.c}i tififl lands the lost preachers addressed the court 
society, and took from or shared with 
eomtaivd. tlieir audience the liking for ethical rather 
than doctrinal discoursing. In botli there is the con- 
stant use of worldly experience for spiritual illustra- 
tion, the dislike of false wit and effusive excess, the 
taste for structure and clearness, and all the other 
tastes that follow from the tacit appeal that is made 
on every hand to reason and intelligence. But the 
English pulpit had a deeper original fund of fantasy 
and poetry — a fund therefore not so soon exhausted. 
Its greatness, as will be seen hereafter, cannot be said 
to have grown in the measure that reason came to 
penetrate its eloquence. Nay, its close, in and after 
Tillotson, is really a decadence, for poetry has gone. 
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while the reason that has come is not of a high 
quality, and tends merely to the organisation of com- 
promises and commonplaces. But in France, as we 
have seen, reason perfected the Catholic preaching, 
the decay of which consists in the corrosion of the 
rational structure, the re-invasion of rhetoric, and the 
loss of measure and taste. 

Of the greater Catholic spirits that reigned during 
this period, the strangest is Fenelon,^ who lapses far 
The amcr of the Sincerity of masculine reason 

mdoii,. thfit does honour to Bossuet or Bourdaloue, 
but who by power of temperament prefigures some of 
the sensibility, the liberalism, the oxpansiveness, of 
eighteenth-century France. Franqois de Salignac (or 
Salagnac) de la Mothe-Fenelon (1651-1715) was born 
in Pei'igord at the chateau of his family, which, as he 
never forgot, was noble; and after a priestly educa- 
tion at Saint-Stilpice and elsewhere, at once revealed 
himself a born converter and missionary. Two 
instincts and gifts co-operate within him from the 
first and always. One is that of mastering, by a 
mixture of supple adaptiveness and stony will, diffi- 
cult and valuable souls in behalf of himself and the 
Church. The converted Protestants in the house of 
the If uitvdJcs Catlioliqucs, and those who might be won 
in the Huguenot region of Saintonge, where Fenelon 
went after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were 

* CEuvrea, eel. LcM, 22 vols., 1820-30, and. 12 vols. of Corres^on- 
d/inna. Many reprints of the educational, critical, and fabulous 
works — in Gamier ’a vols. See Brunetiiiro in Oratule Eneycl., 
and Mahrenbolts, Finelon, Err:hiiiehof von GamJmii, Leipzig, 1890. 
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his natui'al quarry ; and the mass of his large corre- 
spondence reveals him as a marvellous and adaptive 
“director,” ready and able to intrude, to control, and 
to spare no personal rights or secrets. But, secondly, 
he is a humane lover of his kind, full of a high-bred, 
inexhaustible goodwill to them. Love and charity 
are alwa3’s on his lips, and he alSo wrought in their 
service. His v.liiina rniio is not intellectual at all, 
but a very complex kind of feeling, wherein the active 
sympathy’' with man blends with a strangely purged 
and subtilised love of God, — ^the famous “ pur amour ” 
about which he wrote, and we must add chicaned, 
so profusely. Such a temper can onl}’ be crudely 
figured within our limits. But, thirdly, Fenelon is 
led by Christian philanthropy to be, though at first 
not overtly, a political idealist, formed by revulsion 
against the aims and system of Louis XIV. Here the 
educator and “director” reappears; for it was the 
baftied aim of his career to form the king who should 
be the antidote. 

Ft'nelou became known through the interest of 
Mme. de Maintenou, of Bossuet, and of various noble 
protectors; through his preaching; and 
yuun.,j vwiim, through his TraUi de f Education de^ Fillcs, 
published in 1687. Saint-Cyr, the famous training- 
school for girls of the gentle or high-born class, was 
founded a little later, and Fenelon is a pioneer in 
educational doctrine. He gives instructions for the 
schooling of a young wife of the educated ranks — a 
kind of Gallic, if sometimes a comic, mate for the 
creditable gentleman and citizen contemplated by 
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Loeko. His counsels of simplicity in life, rational 
training without pedantry, avoidance of 5c/ csprU, 
volatility, and vanity, are fresh for their day in theory 
and statement, though the product may strike us as a 
little dull and overtrained, and the theories as marred 
by the illusion that women are as plastic material to the 
educator as men. *It is significant and amusing that 
he discourages Italian and Spanish as fitting languages 
for women, and upholds Latin as more rcasonahlc, and 
as withal the tongue of mother Church. The work is 
that of a priest; it has its touch of tyranny and 
inq^uisition. The “suave and youthful gravity” for 
which it is praised rather rises in the English gorge ; 
but it is remarkable and beyond its time. 

In 1689 Fdnelon was made preceptor of the 
“children of France,” and in particular of the Hue 
and oftTin de Bourgogne, who was the grandson of 
king, and, after Bossuet’s pupil the 
Hauphin, the heir -presumptive. This appointment 
determined Fenelon’s chief ambition, and it produced 
some of the best of his writings. His pupil he con- 
trolled and civilised perhaps too well. Fenelon’s real 
nature, or one of his natures, appears in some of the 
harsh letters that he afterwards administered to the 
Hue de Bourgogne as a tonic to undo his own dis- 
cipline. The books that he wrote while actually 
tutor fall into two classes, political and inventive, 
and have but one purpose, which may be crudely 
summarised as that of forming a monarch in all 
respects contrary to Louis XIV. and subject to 
Fdnelon. 
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His expressly political writings are considerable. 
Tile Urutiicif lie C’uiiscic/ic<} sur Ics Detoirs dc la ItoyavM 
is from liis own hand ; and the Emai poli- 

ilquc sur Ic Goiivcrncmciit eicil,\w\dQh. 

much deeper, purports to be his con\'ersations held with 
“ James III./’ and edited by their friend the “ Chevalier 
de I'lamsai.” There are also sundry memoranda on the 
Spanish war, and the plan of government usually 
entitled the 'Tahirs dc Chaidurs, made up by Fenelon 
and others during the hopeful interval between the 
death of the Dauphin and that of the Due de Bour- 
gogne. Lastly, there is the surprising Lcttrc d Louts 
XIV.. seemingly written about 1G99, and proved to be 
ge'uuine, Itut not known to have been ever published 
or presented at the time. This is Fenelou’s most 
suijerli composition, formidable, commanding, rhetori- 
cal but nut incoiToct, a text fit fur Michelet, the first 
daring sound of the reaction. Fenelon’s ideal Idng 
abominates war and injustice only less than luxury 
and coiTuption ; he is sober, humane, friendly, acces- 
sible, the master of a brotherhood of subjects ; yet — 
and we may remember that the modeller was convers- 
ing with James III. — ^lie is still an absolute king, ir- 
removable by inherited right, and by divine authority 
pitiless to rebels. 

Most of these ideas recui’ also in Fenelon’s works of 
art. designed to divert his pupil into a discreet and 
nomf„r .! royal behaviour. But the modern interest 
Gt,-ou,n> of of Eudogim des Marts 

(first instalment, 1700, and so later than Fontenelle's), 
and of the Avmturcs de Ttll^maguo (1099 and 1717), 
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is different. Fcuelon’s style, liis cliarm, his wit, 
Ms Hellenism, are in these writings. The best of 
them are those in which his Hellenism is strongest 
and his rather nnctuons didactic intention is most for- 
gotten ; in the fables of ArhUa ci Virgilc, and of Zts 
Aveniiorcs cV Ai'istonoiis ; in the dialogues of Achilles, 
and in the mutual praises of Horace and Virgil. His 
genius is greatest in those passages of the TeUnMquc 
where the passion and sense for the antique are 
genuine. Such are the Virgilian pantheism (book 
iv.), the liguro (book viii.) of the new city rising like 
a budded flower, the journey to hell, the vague trouble 
of Telemachus before the unknown Ulysses. Fenelon 
can apin'opriate the tender and gracious episodes and 
the soft elegiac landscapes of the classical poets, and 
he can capture the luxuiiaut descriptive language, 
a gift perhaps of the decadence, but of a great decad- 
ence. Now and then, as in his Memoire Ics Ocoupa- 
tiojis cU VAcaMmio frangaise, to which we shall return 
as a classic of criticism, he rises to the searcliing 
Platonic quality of style, which kindles a clear light 
within the imagination. But his Hellenism is also 
limited by his incompetence, shown in the T&4t)uxquG, 
to produce, what he can talk so well about, unity and 
composition in a long work. 

His other writings are on matters of philosophical 
and theological dispute, find cannot be more than 
orareiiavaia named. His Traitd tie VExistenee et des 
metaphysieumt ])im (1713, &c.), with its ap- 

peal to popular science, is the chief counterpart in 
France to the “physico- theology” current at the time in 
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Mnyliiii'l. Its roasoning and science are lliuisy beside 
liiiy s and lioyle’s, but renelon writes immeasurably 
better thaji any Euglisli apologist of tlie school. The 
lyfiifntioii (unpublished till 1820) of Malebrunche’s 
Trailc dc la Nature ct do he Gnlce was penned at 
the instance of Bossuet, and is chiefly bent against 
the theorem that God works only by physical 
uniformities, or, in the phrase of the day, voics 
i/cticruka. It is skilful, but Fenelon had no steady 
grip of metaphysical distinctions, and his perplexing 
variety of utterance shows a mind that never came to 
terms with itself, or fathomed anything very sincerely. 
This is the radical fault in his vast mass of treatises, of 
wliich the central one is the Ncqh’icutiou dos Masoimea 
dts Sui/i is and of letters, rejoinders, and parries, 

in respect of the affair of Quietism, already named in the 
life of Bossuet. The pertinent j udgment of M. Thamiu, 
Funelon’s latest chronicler, that he is “less a mystic 
than a theorist on mysticism,” may explain the ac- 
cumulation of distrust that visits the reader of these 
endless demonstrations. Mme. Guyon, amidst what- 
ever haze and verbiage, was truly of the guild, her 
illuminations were sincere and sometimes noble. 
Fenelon may not fairly be styled an actor, for Ms feel- 
ing was deep ; but his interest in the “ pur amour de 
Dieu,” already touched upon, quickly becomes a zest in 
the distinctions that he conjures up concerning it. In 
his duel with Bossuet he is like a fencer of the Italian 
style, ever in flight or incredibly quick motion side- 
ways, matched against a Frenchman who plays 
straight. His position is at bottom unsound, like that 
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of all those who reason against reason ; he will not 
fully, though he will sometimes,’- take the ground of 
his personal intuitions, perhaps because he is not sure 
of them. Bossuet was alien, as has been said, to 
mysticism, whether true or dubious, and won a great 
strategic victory, which ended in the condemnation 
of Fenelou by the rPope - (1699). Defeated, he was 
practically sequestered in his archbishopric of Cambrai, 
where he had been apxminted four years before. This 
defeat was the great shock to his ambition ; he took it 
with his adroit dignity ; the death of Ids pupil ended 
his political hopes ; and he ended his da}'s shepherd- 
ing and writing. 

With the Protestant disputants and divines we cross 
out of the literature that is geographically French. 
Pratastmitu! The freci* lands, Switzerland and Plolland, 
sawin. gave birth to then- best writing, which 
consists, not, as in England, of diaries of the spirit, 
— Germanic, inward, and uninstructed, — but of con- 
troversial history, oratory, and the plaints of the 
martyrs. Bayle himself was hatched by Protestant- 
ism, but speedily took to the open water, and suffered, 
or enjoyed, the vociferations from the shore. But 
besides Iris intellectual importance, he was one of 
the few noted Frenchmen writing in a foreign land 

1 Sgo the letter to Mme. de Maisonfort, 5th April 1603 : ‘%’c qui 
se prdsente Vanie d’une maniore simple ct pjusible est uue hunicre 
de JDieu pour la corriger. Ce qui vient par rairioiuiement, avcc inquk'i- 
tude, cst uix efiet de voire naiurel, qu’il faut laisser toiuber pou h. 
peu.*' For Molinus^ a founder of Quietism, see p. 405 punt 
® See Crousld, Fenelott ct Bosmet^ 2 vols., 1S04, fur a diEujse but 
thorough history of the whole matter. 
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whose French did not suffer by hanishnient from the 
schuo] of style find the centre of idiom. The flaws 
<if Aj af/fk ri'/i'.ijlft, and its comparative provincialism 
of form, came to be seen more clearly after the lie- 
vocation of the Edict of iJTantes (1685), and the mass 
of publications that it called forth. Yet the Prot- 
estants were also missionaries of the Fi-ench language, 
and played their part in making it the international 
tongue at the cost of Latin. What they tvrote mostly 
concerns the history of opinion rather than that of 
letters, Init there are a few names that echo long in the 
wtirs of the time. Jean Claude (1619-1GS7), “ the great 
Llaude/' was perhai^s their soundest dialectician. He 
won fazne by debating with Port-rmyal on the terrible 
tiuesiion in' the “ i)erpetuity of faith ” — that is, of the 
faith of the old Church — especially concerning the liis- 
torical continuity of the belief in the Peal Presence. 
Jlis Defum dc lu- lidfor'iiuiUon (1673) was a strong 
piece of disputatious narrative, and he was respected 
by llussnet, with whom he hud many encounters, more 
than other adversaries. With the authority and sim- 
plicity of old age, he wrote (1686) his eloquent Plamtcs 
dcs Frotestunin cniLilcmeni ojj^n'ivtvs datts Ic JRayamnc 
dc Frmice, These grievous records are numerous. Be- 
sides Claude’s and Bayle’s may be named various 
works of Elie Benoit {WiMohY et Apologic, 1687), 
and an ingenious little sketch or novel, sprinkled 
with fiuious invective, the Eniretivm dcs Voyageurs 
sur kt Mvr of Gcdcou Elouruois. The loudest of the 
later apologists is Pierre Juriou (1637-1713), whose 
blind rancour against Bossuet on the one hand and 
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Bayle on the other is excused by his untamable defence 
of the outraged Protestants, which carries him boyoud 
the usual convention of loyally excusing the French 
king. Jurieu, a sincere fanatic without genius, wrote, 
besides, immense ephemeral works. Jacques Basnago 
(1653-1725), the prolix historian of the Church and 
also of the United Pro\inces, is undeniably and 
soundly learned, but attacked the Histoiro ties Varia- 
iiom by an effort to show the unity of Protestant and 
the instability of llomish doctrine. Nothing could 
better show the vantage-ground of Bossuet. 

The whole of reformed Europe acclaimed as supreme 
the eloquence of Jacques Saurin (1677-1730), though 
there had been other orators of note, like Pierre 
Dubose, who was praised both by Louis XIV. and 
Bayle. Saurin was born at Nimes, and formed at 
Geneva ; he served as a soldier, and was not ordained 
till 1700. He was in London for some years as pastor 
of the Walloon Church, and learned some of the skill 
and method of Tillotson. He returned to Holland, 
and was soon the chief of Protestant orators. He 
published from 1708 to 1725 live volumes of sermons, 
which were put both into German and English. 
“ Saurin’s Bible,” a kind of edifying paraphrase of both 
the Testaments, had a great vogue both in French and 
English. Saurin is an exile, the shepherd of martyrs, 
prone to be violent in phrase and image, and never 
trained in the classical virtues. When the memories 
of 1685 or the terrors of the Calvinistic theory surge 
within him, he is at moments Uke Milton — Milton 
writing prose. His sermon on the Torments of Sdl 
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has the same turbiilontj furious gusto. We liear of 
cefc etaiig ardent avec sa fuiuee, cette eternite avec 
ses ahimes, ces demons avec leur rage.’’ In the 
sermon Sur Ics Fraycurs dc la Mort^ the common 
iacture of the soul in the j)rison-house of the body 
is handled with real si:>lendour, Saurin, as in his 
address Sar In. Faiikucc dc la Pcchcrcsi<t\ can also be 
humane, and his power is A^aiious. He was a true 
religious orator, witli a noble voice and actiond 

On iheise witeivs the works uf F. Puaux — c.g,, Lea Pre- 

cnn'vnr'i jnftuyus dv h( Tuh'rtmvf'. cm xvll' Such-, Piirirf, 18S1 ; as 
well as Su y< IlttCndn dc la Fruucci a V Ftramjer wa xvli^ 
iSucb . 18.18 ; the recent \vi»ik ot: X, llossel, La Litivraturcfranraisc 
fil' 151^. luive found no rex»rmt. 3«\*r Sauriu, see 

The Ifague, IT-ils iirsb 5 vols. ; and choiids, ed. jM. 

C. lSr>4. Also F. Uerthauli, Soui'ui ef la Predication 

l.rotutniUCf IS To. JDuLuac’aJ jSt/v/ioiii;, liutterdam, lii92. 
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iiEASON IN 'riil5 MUNUANli LlTEnATUllK — U'lJAT KTOOU FOU HLSTOlilJiS 
— MEMOXUS — FLI^OJIIEU — COVRT WEMOIHS: FEJSIININJ3 AND AfASCU- 
LINE: CHOIS V — THJ3 “ LIDEIITIJNES : LAFAIIE — DUSSi -llADUTTN — 
iMME. "DE ai^VIGNj'l — AlMIi. DE AiAiNTENUN — LlTEllAUV WOUTU OF 
TJIK liETTEllS — LA BUU y kUE ; TJIE “CADAOTkllfiS” — UOAIANCTNC 
.MEMOlllS — TJiE LIFE-JN-DEATH OF THE OLD HOAIANCEW — AXAIE. DE 
LA FAYETTE— LA PlllNCESSE DE CLOVES IIOAIANOE : NOS 

NDAIEHUS SIIMUS” — JlEALISM : FUUETikUE — “ LE ItOAIAN jlOUll- 
OEUIS” — TUB “ CONTE : FEIUXAULT — LA FONTAINB’S CAHEEU— 
HIS VIEW OF THE SOCIAL OltDER AND OF L11<’E — UIS INTEKESTS — 
THE FABLE FOUM — HIS STYLES — SUBSTITUTES FOB LYUllO POETRY 
— VERSE AND PliOSE INTERCHANGEABLE. 

Theue are many things in classicism, biit the rational 
spirit is the deepest ; and this truth may have become 
j^usoiiin clearer in surveying the literature of argu- 
ihemuniiaiui lueut, knowledge, and doctrinal eloq^uence. 
hicrature literature is throughout enamoured of 

defined form, of orderly and cogent development. It 
is open and deliberate in its attacks upon the under- 
standing of the vast audience that it addresses. There 
remain, however, great tracts of writing, of which this 
audience itself, the French world of the later seven- 
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tcenth contuTj', is tlio subject-matter, Siich, on the 
one side, are memoirs, collections of correspondence, 
portraits, and maxims, which all profess to record 
contemporary traits and facts. Such, even, are the 
scandalous chronicles of the period, where the facts 
are doctored and arranged in order to be accepted as 
true. Such, finally, are avowed fiction and drama, 
where just the same world, only under invented com- 
binations, is shown its face in the glass by its own 
children. These divisions, taken together, form a very 
large body of what may be classified as m.mulanc 
literature. And here also the rational sph’it, though 
in a somewhat different shape, is still the deepest 
thing. This will be seen in the next chapter, when 
the critical formal: u of the chief artists are examined, 
and their cult of that significant trinity of ideas — 
•reman, nature, antiquity — is explained. Meanwhile it 
may be said that rationalism, even where the philo- 
soj)liical reason is not directly at work, comes out, in 
these fields where the subject is living and concrete, as 
naturalisoi. By this term may be denoted a zest for 
the detail of life and manners, and for the faithful 
presentation of character and scene, — true when they 
are actual, natural and probable when they are in- 
vented. Beason also asserts itself in the logical con- 
duct of a plot, in the dramatic use of argumentative 
tirade. The love for lucidity and for the perfection 
of undecorated style is everywhere. 

The poverty of historical writing has already been 
observed and partly accounted for, Mozeray, the last 
historian of note, in no proper sense belongs to the 
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time, though he published in 1068 an excellent Ahr^jd 
mat stand for of the E-isLoire dr. France which he had com- 
pie tod in 1651. The Abbe Fleury’s His- 
toirr rccleskcstiqm, though plainly written, does not fill 
the gap between the honourable, documentary labours 
of the Benedictines at the one extreme, and Bossuet’s 
great treatises at the other. The Eistoire dcs Yaria- 
tions is controversial in aim, and the Fisconrs is after 
all rather a vision on the mount than a history. The 
circumstantial chronicles of writers like Saint-Ecial and 
Varillas are romances arranged in cold blood upon a 
basis of facts. Hence the place of history is taken by 
the memoirs and letters, which are the record of the 
time by eye-witnesses. The two species differ mainly 
in this, that the letter gives the accent of incertitude, 
of living expectancy, and of the recollections of yes- 
terday, while the memoir seeks to recover some of 
the same vivacity in a narrative, when events have 
shaken down in the writer’s judgment. In both there 
is the same engrossment with the social comedy, of 
which the chief player is always what Mme. de 
Sevigu4 calls “ the centre of things,” the king ; with 
the court, the mistresses, the victories, and the great 
organisation. In the collections of letters there are of 
course many other things as well, — religion, literature, 
philosophy, even scenery, even love. The memoirs 
are mostly personal and historical, and though they are 
many and piquant beyond all precedent, they must 
here be recited briefly. For one thing, it has been 
agreed to place the two greatest collections beyond 
the xxpper and lower limits severally of this sketch. 
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Tlip de Uetz, who died in 1GV9, wrote down 

his memories of the antecedents and be- 
ginninc's of the reign, and his style and 
temper are those of the fiercer generation, of the Fronde 
and the opposition. Saint-Simon, on the other hand, 
perhaps the greatest of all the writers that escape the 
Ijretended limitations of the French genius, with his 
“devouring eye and portraying hand,” — Saint-Simon 
is the galled, eraaneiijated, disenchanted, and often 
perverted chi’onicler of the great reign, who does not 
start to etlit his impressions till it is all past. In 
him tlio older passion and ontspohen virility return, 
ami ,/>•'. '('.w of tone is intermitted. His memoirs were 
not pr.blished till much later. 

One work stands wholly detached from the others 
of this groii]* — namely, the diary written by Fleehier 
(KlGo-GG) on the Graiith Jours J jLvaicrgnc. 
These were the sittings of the extraor- 
dinary judicial commission, sent ottt by the king to 
make up the long arrears of justice, and almost 
unbounded in its powers. Flecbier, not yet a bishop, 
but an obscure abb<' in the train of one of the judges, 
reports, beside many siugailarities and traits of the 
pro\'iuce, the chief cases settled by the court, the up- 
heaval of hopes and fears caused in the community by 
this sudden doomsday, the scurry of the tyrannical 
great lords and their struggles with the law, the sum- 
mary but substantial redress of many ancient injuries. 
ITo is full of tales of intrigue, oppression, absurdity, 
and revenge. He is not free from antithetical rhet- 
oric, and he is prone to relate sinister matters with a 
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distressing light urbanity. But his mind is detached, 
he is piquant, and he judges the tribiinal itself and its 
results with equity. His portraits of its members are 
in sharp and malicious relief. The document ^ is pre- 
cious, for no other of the time takes us so far from 
Paris, and reveals the living discords of the ancient 
rdr/imie. 

The mass of the memoirs, which converge, as has 
been said, upon the king and the coTirt, cannot strictly 
Court be classified, even by dates. Some over- 

from the preceding epoch, and comment 
onl}'- on the beginnings of the reign. Mme. de Motte- 
ville, the staid, clear-witted, devoted servant of Anne 
of Austria, is a faithful describer rather than a judge 
of the now order, or rather she judges it from the 
point of view of the old. Her valuable memoirs ^ are 
somewhat stifled by detail, and their style must have 
savoured of the older fashion to the generation that 
first read them. There is also the long chronicle of 
the flighty, generous Mile, de Montpensier, “ La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” the king’s cousin, and the refuser of 
the hands of many princes. Her serio-comic passages 
with Lauzun are most fully told by herself, as well as 
in a famous, if somewhat mannered, letter of Mmo. 
de Sdvigne. Among the women, two Attic writers 
have left their impressions of a later act of the drama. 
Mme. de la Fayette wrote a fragment on the years 
1(188-89, and a life of Henrietta of England, which 
have the same gravity, precision, and cunning irony as 

1 In MS. till 1844 ; see 2iwl. oil. l>y Olj<5ruol, 18(52. 

^ First c<l., AiuHtonlain, 1723. 
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snivels ijitil. ni’O Iior mn.storpioces. The modest 
ol ilmo. cle f'aylus, the niece of Mine, tie 
3,riiiiitenon. though she is less weighty in judgment and 
less awrilce to the broader politics than Mine, do la 
Fayetre, are a most delicate study of the persons and 
gallantries of the court, and have a Iciud of perfume 
that is hardly to be found elsewhere. By the side of 
these writers, and most unlike them, is the ^Marquis 
do iJangeau, the naif worthy chronicler of the king’s 
dailj' doings from the year 1684 onwards. Dan- 

geau is a sound and necessary authority for 

" the facts that he narrates, and he has the 

credit of having provoked, by the monotony of his 
hero-worship, no other than Saint-Simon to make the 
notes for his formidable Vv’ork. The Mareehal de 
Yilliirs, l>egiunirig to write in 1715, put together recol- 
lections, wliicli, like his con-espondence, are important 
for the military history of the time. The memoirs of 
the Abbe de Ciioisy, in his youth a strange masquer- 
ader and seeming /(tircicr, contain the broadest range 
of personal portraits and the most significant and 
faithful anecdotes of any chronicle, and the tradi- 
tional greatness of the king finds here the fullest 
witness. Choisy talks rather than composes ; his easy, 
broken, rambling phrase discovers a sharp equity and 
accuracy of judgment.’^ 

' For memoii's see the gi-oat collections of Potitot and Monmerqud, 
second series, esjieeially \'ols. CO-70, and of Michaud and Poujoulat. 
Ihangeau, If) vols., ISt-l, &c. ; Mme. do Caylus, cd. Ilauuid, ISSl ; 
Choisy, ed. Lcscuro, ISSS. 8co too bibliogi'aphica in Petit de Jullo- 
villo, vol. V. ch. ix., by F. P.oiirgeois, for the memoirs, and by E. 
Trnlliet, ch. si., for the letters. 

E 
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Memoirs, letters, critical essays, and even verse, 
must be consulted in order to appreciate the groups 
Tiu-.“iuifr- of moil and women whom their century 
Wrtw” complex shades of suggestion, 

by the term of “ libertines.”- Every one of them de- 
serves, and nearly every one of them has received 
from Sainte-Beuve, a special chapter; none of the 
Caiiseries are happier, none juster, than those devoted 
to La Bare, to Lassay, to Maucroix, and the rest. 
These epicureans and free-thinkers embrace very dis- 
tinct circles and temperaments. They have this much 
in common, that their free thought, unlike that of 
Bayle, is more an affair of conduct and temper than 
of learning and intellectual ardour. And all of them, 
taken together, preserve, in the age of liensdaoicn 
and classical repression, one of the most obstinate 
strains of the French character, that mingling of 
mental or practical licence, hostility or indifference 
to positive religion, and curious unbounded doubt, 
which comes down from Montaigne and Eabelais 
(whom Bossuet and the Church held to be the Fathers 
of the Church of Antichrist), and passes into full bloom 
with the schools of Diderot and Voltaire. The cor- 
respondence of Saint-Evremond, who had best be dealt 
with later as a critic, with ISTinon de L’Enclos is one 
document of this kind. The letters of Ninon, ^ not 
very numerous now that the eighteenth-century for- 
geries are sifted away, are those of a groat lady, of 
frank undeluded intellect, too clear of soul, when 
the life that she has chosen is drawing to an end, to 

^ Chrr. autherUique, ed, Colombey, 1886, 
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wirilx that it had ever been lived. The physician Giiy 
I’atin, and the ilarcpiis de Lassay, are older embodi- 
ments of the sceptical spirit. Mancroix,the translator 
and the friend of La Fontaine, and Yergier, another 
of his friends, use verse, often the irregular verse of 
their master ; their scepticism, such as it is, is not of 
the fell and consequent sort, but a simple love of 
nature and enjoyment and wine and leisure. In the 
Marquis de la Fare, and the Abbii de Chaulieu his 
friend, the intellect is harder, the conclusions are 
driven further home. With La Fare’s memoirs we 
glaitee back again to the critical histories of the reign 
and the king. He stands betweeit Fdnelon on one 
side and Saint-Simon oxt the other in the reasoned, if 
often unjust, rancour of his estrangement from the 
cuiTcnt idcilatries. His prefatory pages are a hard- 
headed study on the absolute tendencies of French 
government, and his personal eommcntaiy coxto- 
sponds. La Fare, a disappointed man, gave up his 
career and his eoxxrage, lost hixnself in idleness and 
orgy, and wasted a penetrating talexit. Chaulieu 
saved a great deal more, though seemingly given over 
to trivialities; ho lived till 1720, and his best writixig 
is to be found iix two or three sets of verses,® one 
of which jxortrays his own character, while others, 
addressed A la Mort, are ixi the gracefnllcr and even 
the nobler epicurean temper. 

Ihissy may serve for the link between memoirs and 
letters. Koger de Itabutin, Comte do Bussy (1618- 

^ EfL ll^veintS-Parise, 3 vols., 1846. 

* See Poiteviu, Petite Poetes frem^ais^ 1864, voL 2, 
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1 693), spoilt, when already forty-seven years old, the 
promise of liigh military fortunes by his 
M%sto%Tc amourctLsa clcs Grcmles^ winch is a 
detailed travesty of the court amours, cast in the form 
of a romance. It was a circumstantial and irritating 
work, and he was exiled to his estates for thirteen 
years. He was at last permitted to see the royal 
countenance, but his career was broken, and he re- 
treated again to his estates. He wrote flattering 
memoirs, vainly designed to buy back the king’s 
favour; and he occupies with supplications to the 
same end a goodly part of the large correspondence 
which forms his true credentials as a writer. The 
better though not the larger portion of the rest is 
addressed to his cousin, Mme. de S^vigne, whom he 
had wantonly libelled in his Sistoire. She forgave 
Bussy repeatedly, and the tenacity of her friendship 
speaks in his favour. He was in the main a petrified 
creature, without gratitude or moral dignity. But he 
had a sound flinty judgment in affairs, in war, and in 
books, and he slowly fashioned himself into an ac- 
cepted arbiter of wit and grace with a group of his 
friends. Part oracle, part martyr, part mendicant, 
he is carried farther by his reason than might be 
expected, as may be seen in his discerning praise of 
La Fontaine. He is unbeguiled by sensibility or pre- 
ciosity, and his writing is very good. Among his 
correspondents are Bouhours and Eapin, again to be 

^ Li^ge, c. 1666 (current sooner). Many edcL, m in Bill, Mzcv,^ 
4 vols., 1866, &c. ed, Lalanne, 2 vols., 1882. OorreBp,^ 

ed. Lalanne, 1858, 6 vols* 
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uientione<l as critics ; but the tuost charming and un- 
ex^jected of them is Mme. de Scudery, the widow of 
Georges de Scudeiy the versifier and romancer : 
her letters reveal a noble and delicate, if somewhat 
shadowed temper, that is not very commonly found 
outside of Port-Koyal. There are letters extant also, 
very dillerent, but far from merely “precious” or 
trhdal, from Mile, de Seudery, the famous sister of 
Georges and leading accomplice in his work. 

Tlie correspondence of Mme. de Sevignc (1626-169G) 
registers from moment to moment the most vivid of 
^ natm’cs and the society of Paris during the 
' ‘latter part of the centiuy. The writer, ou 

one side, breathes the air of the mid-reign, and achieves 
its perfection of measui’e. But she is really of an 
older stock; her favoured friends are Eetz and La 
liocliefoucauld, and she keeps certain uneouciuerable 
«iualities, which tbe atmosphere of Louis XIV. hardly 
encouraged, of gay frankness and inalienable freedom 
of judgment. Her life was one of many privations to 
the soul and affections ; her nature and temper 
triumphed over everything, and she wrote herself 
down, which few have been happy enough to do, com- 
pletely. Marie de Eahutin-Chantal was left an orphan 
very early, but was generously and well instructed. 
She read Latin and Italian, and gained more than an 
inkling of the Cartesian plulosophy. In early youth 
she had some experience of the court of Anne of 
Austria, and also of the society of the “precious.” 
She married a waster of good descent, Henri, Marquis 
de S^vignii. and was at twenty-five left a widow, with 
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a SOU wlio was but half -satisfactory, and a daughter, 
afterwards Mme. de Grignan, who was a little stony, 
though not so unworthy as has sometimes been pre- 
tended of the passion that her mother poured out 
upon her in her incomparable chronicle of letters, 
hlme. de Sovigne, though beautiful, never remarried, 
and never turned to gallantry, but lived mainly in 
Paris, in full sight and hearing of everything that 
passed. She was sought and esteemed, and she 
enjoyed the safety and self-respect that are denied to 
the prudish. It is one of the honours of the world 
of Mme. de Montespan, of the world described and 
libelled by Bussy-Eabutin, tliat it behaved well to 
Mme. de Suvigne, who was so much and yet so little 
of it. Court for court, can we think that an English 
Mme, de Sovigne would have had a like reception, or 
could have risked her dignity in the presence of 
Barbara Palmer and Eochester ? Sometimes she 
retired to her Breton house, Les Eochers, and con- 
soled herself for ill health, or for the distance or 
failings of those whom she loved, by an exquisite, if 
fitful, enjoyment of nature, which is very rare in her 
time. As age approached she kept more and more 
away from Paris. Her chief occupation was corre- 
spondence. She began to write to Bussy and other 
friends very early in the forties — some of her brightest 
letters date from the first years of the reign ; but they 
are not so wholly natural and perfect as her epistolary 
diary to her daughter, which begins with Mme. de 
Grignan’s marriage in 1669, and is almost unbroken. 
This was carefully kept and published, in issues 
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grucluully less iiupei-fect, during the eigliteeutL cen- 
tury. The first instalment appoai’ed in the memoirs of 
Bussy, tlie year (1697) after Mme. de Sthigue died.^ 
The labour and coercion of art, which are second 
nature with the other great classics of the time, are by 
felicity of nature absent in Mme. de Sevigne, and un- 
necessary. Her pen is swift and impetuous ; nothing 
comes between her and whatever she describes, and 
her style is in complete adjustment to everything 
that can be told in a letter — a dialogue, a scandal, a 
journey, tin interview, an opinion. It is told in a 
single gush or spurt of narrative by the freest and 
justtist of wits. Her fifteen hundred and more letters 
are a whole literature. Their passion of tenderness 
for her daughter is noble in its excess, in its chagrins 
and piques and recoveries. The feminine gift of 
seeing actual life faithfully in its minute sparkle and 
play, and of judging humours and characters directly, 
has seldom been so great, and has never been so 
swiftly and surely realised in words. If pedantry 
were not eternal, one might feel, after Mme. de Sdvigne, 
that it is irrecoverable. Her invincible fidelity of 
insight, her occasional depth of weariness, rank her 
near La Tontaine and Moliere in their exceptional 
moments. But, as a rule, she is of her time: at 
moments she vs the time itself, in its form and 
pressure. 

* G. S. JP,, 16 vols., ed. Munmerqud and (2 latter vols.) Capmas ; 
Letires choiirkB (Gamier). Monographs by Q. Boissier, in Oraruh 
Ewivaiw fra'ihfait, last ed. 1896, and B. ValliSry-Badot in Olats. 
pcpviaires, 1894 ; Enaye. lirit., ed. ii. (art. by Q. Saintsbury). 
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There remains one great letter- writer and great 
personage — Mine, de Maintenon (1635-1717). We 
Mme. de Muiit- camiot discuss her surprising fortunes, or 
tenon. enigmas, political and personal, that 

still surround them ; but her wilting is the huoless 
flower of classicism, grown in the air of the court, and 
ripening into fruit that is perhaps nourishing, but has 
little savour. Franooise d’Aubigne, the granddaughter 
of the famous Protestant satirist, had little enough of 
his flame and impetus; but a certain bareness and 
rectitude that in England might have been called 
puritan are hers, and her character has also a touch 
of hidden mysticism which she perhaps succeede<l in 
eradicating. She was brought up in bitter penury; 
she has none of the spare gaiety or the outmsli of 
sensibility that belong to Mine, de Sevigiid. She 
became, by compulsion but sincerely, a Catholic; 
accepted, at her wits’ end, the title of wife to the 
suffering burlesque writer, Scarron, who was kindly 
and respectful to her and opened up to her the great 
world and good conversation. In 1660 she was left 
a widow with poor resources, and struggled for nine 
years more. Then she became governess to the 
children that the king had had by Mme. de Montespan, 
so long the favourite; — to the hiTufs children, as she 
insisted with characteristic fineness, and not to those 
of Mme. de Montespan. After a long struggle, written 
down in all the memoirs of the time, she at last 
saw that lady evicted. In 1676 she received the 
estates of Maintenon and the title of marquise. Her 
private marriage with the king in 1684 was a pro- 
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fuuiul cause or symptom of the whole change in the 
coxtrt atmosphere and ixosc, and was not without 
its influence — though to what extent is disputed — 
on the fates of the Huguenots, and of the Church 

in its political relations with the Crown. Her 

letters ^ become fuller after this period, but not less 
guarded; they must be read without the falsifica- 
tions of the ingenious La Beaumelle, who published 
them in the eighteenth century. They are the jjattern 
of easy discretitxn and rightness, and have every grace 
of sobriety and aderj^uacy. They show a sincere lack 
of ambition for the destiny that fell to her, and a 

desii’e to receive the guidance, in her ditflcult plight, 

of some religions master. But, in her own despite, 
the sense of reality and her own character that dis- 
tinguishes Mine, de Maintenou forced her hack into 
mental independence. She eludes the wonderful and 
tyrannous strategy of Fenelon, and relegates the 
commonplace Abhc Cobelin, to whom she speaks less 
freely as soon as she finds that her greatness frightens 
him. At last she is only happy in her natural work 
of directing and organising others. Mme. de Main- 
tenon is famous as an educator, and found refuge from 
her task of converting and consoling Louis XIV. in 
founding the institution of Saint-Cyr for the education, 
chiefly religious, of young girls from the gentle class. 
The bulk of her remaining works and letters are 

^ Ed. Lavallue, 1854, &e., 8 voLs. (general letters, 4 vols. ; oduca- 
tional, 4: vols.) * cDrrootitms in Geifroy, Mme, da J/. d'a;pHB m Oorr, 
authcntique, 1887, 2 vols. See Grdard, Exiraits^ 1885 (Haclicttc), 
and hiB introduction. 
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addressed to her flock at Saint-Cyr ; and here was her 
true home and reign. There are many virtues in her 
programme and in the writings by which she advanced 
it. Tact, adjustment, sense of character, the fortunate 
mean, are there ; style is there, grace is there. Nothing 
is absent except the glory of life and youth, and “ the 
freedom of the natural soul.” 

Tlie list would be over-swollen if the names wei-e 
added — not only of the great writers like Fenelon 
LUerarii woHh fi'^d La Fontaiue, whose letters are of 
of uie Letters, yank, but of those whose only 

bequest is their letters. There is no end to the 
enumeration of the women that come under this class, 
from Louise de la Valliere to the sister of Pascal, 
and, again, to Mme. de Montmorency, the sharp- 
edged correspondent of Bussy. There is more real 
writing, it may be fairly said, in the French collec- 
tions of letters written during this half-century than 
in the whole production of some of the smaller coun- 
tries like German or French Switzerland. There has 
never been such a record of miitual scrutiny directed 
by intelligent people who are capable with the pen. 
The Frenchmen and Frenchwomen of the time wrote 
incessantly to one another, for one another, about one 
another, and at one another’s expense. The measure 
in which a certain style, that we call classical, invaded 
life and talk as well as formal literature, is best 
understood from these documents. The arid-seeming 
canons of Boileau and the other critics. Be simple, 
Follow natwre, Let good sense rule, take on life and 
meaning when we see them more or less realised by 
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a mass of persons ^ who are writing off thoir guard, 
and without complicity ; priests, soldiers, courtiers, 
painters, and women of all shades of morals and 
instruction. The correspondence of Swift and his 
friends, in some ways the nearest ecj[uivalent in 
English, must be multiplied fifty-fold in order to 
give an idea of the epistolary riches of France. And 
the equalities of style are the same ns those that rule 
in speculative or homiletic writing; they are sure- 
ness, clearness, case, weight, and scruple. 

The essence of all such records and memoirc is 
.almost concentrated in one man. Like Butler, Jean 
de la Bruyore (1645-1G9G) won and rested 
his fame on a single book, published in 
mature life ; u sheaf of aiTowy traits picked uq> and 
qnivily sharpened during the obscure days of a de- 
qiendeut. But the scene and atmosphere in which 
he lived gave him a greater i)recision and clearer 
breadth of view than Butler’s, just as they made his 
stylo more durable and monumental. In 1684 he 
was taken, at the instance of Bossuet, into the house 
of the Prince de Conde, as teacher to his son, the 
Buc de Bourbon, and there he stayed to the last. 
In 1688 came out his translation of the OJiaraetcrs of 
Theophrastus, avee les GaraeUres m les Mams de, ce sUcle? 
He entered the Academy in 1693, three years before 
his death, and his inaugural oration remains. It was 

* Beot tahown in O. lauson, Choix de Lettres du xvii^ BUde, 
Hachette, 1895. Fur the LcUrea poHugaines, see p. 412 post. 

® Eight e<lB. with great changes and accretions in La Bruyhre’s 
lifetime. O. E. P., 3 vols., ed. Servois. Cameteres, many modem 
cds.: “ed. classique,” by Itehelliau (Hachette), 1896. 
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not for nothing that he was chosen by Bossuet. He 
wrote Dialog-ues sur Ic Qu'Utis'tne ; and he has, in his 
chapter Ics JEsp'its forts (which has been ill taken 
as a confused testimonial to his own orthodoxy in 
case of need), many a trait of Pascal, and of Bossuet 
when Bossuet follows Pascal, as well as many a trait 
of the odd sceptical faltering that carries him on- 
ward to Bayle. He has also the honesty, the 
directness, the hatred of the “faux devot,” that make 
him, equally with his gift of tracing character, a 
fellow of Molifere ; and the Janseuist tone is to be seen 
in the austerity of his whole reference to character 
and the world. La Bruyere is at first sight less of a 
wit and observer than an upright honoiirable soul, 
irritated by the world, which attracts him as 
intellectual pasture, and of the Court, which like an 
Elizabethan poet he ravages with analysis, yet 
cannot do without. He is the last writer of this 
age who has the fulness, or something past the 
fulness, of its literary gift, and at the same time 
something of the wide-eyed melancholy of the earlier 
men. We are out of the air of the Court when 
he tells us of old men that “ils ont eu un songe 
confus, informe, et sans aucun suite ; ils sen tent, 
ndanmoins, comme eeux qui s’dveillent, qu’ils ont 
dormi longtemps.” His sayings upon great men, 
upon the city, upon women, are, despite their 
studious carving, personal; there is chagrin in them, 
and a manly bitterness that is not small or 
cynical. The writer has made sacrifices, and knows 
what are the things that weigh. At other times he 
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has a vein of daylight good sense that liorders on 
the commonplace, and infects even his language. 

His book is thrown, not altogether artificially, 
into chapters, upon Lcs Oivcrages dc VUsprit, personal 

Tju: merit, women, the court, the king, man- 

CaracKTcs. kind, fashion, and many other things. Each 
of these chapters is a fascicle of remarks, not very 
coherent, and embodying prolonged or briefer “ charac- 
ters.” This literary form derives not only from the 
Greek, but from the fasHonable romances of the 
Scuderys and others.^ It had already become 
detached from the setting of fiction, as a pastime of 
compliment or a means of annoyance, and generally 
referred to a living friend or enemy. But La 
Bruyere’s portraits stand far above all similar 
attempts in any modern language, and, in their 
careful congruity and laboured distinctness, above 
those of Theophrastus. They contain the material 
for comic personages, just as his sentences sometimes 
contain the scheme of a comic situation. “ Some- 
times a woman hides from a man the passion that 
she feels for him, while on his side he feigns for 
her a passion that he has not got.” Here the play- 
wright has his material for a plot at once. The 
“ character - portraits ” of Lise, or of Glycere, or of 
Onuphre (who is a variant on Tartuife), or of a 
hundred others, to whom the interpreters of the 
time were ready to attach actual names, are the 

^ Cp. tho Diners Portraits (1659) by “La Qrando Mademoiselle’ 
anti her comimny, ■wlixoh exhibit Charles II*, Queen Christina, Mme 
de S^vignd, and many others. 
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complete stuff of serious high comedy. The Carac- 
Urcs are informed with a kind of scientific hunger 
for the facts of human character, and for a positive 
summary way of presenting them. La Bruyere’s 
literary ideal is to he plain and final, like the 
ancients ; to repeat, as well as may be, what the 
ancients have said already, which is everything. 
He also seems to have been the first to phrase 
clearly the fancy of U mot pvoprc, U mot uniq^ho, 
which is the dream of the literary artist, his harm- 
less and noble illusion in the quest of verbal 
perfection. For every idea there is one rightful 
expression, and the writer feels, says La Bruyurc, 
that “ everything which is not that, is weak.” This 
is an aspiration of classicism : it is the prose counter- 
foil of that which haunted the Eonaissaneo poet, 
who felt that even when all is won by the masters 
of expression — 

“ Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thoxiglit, one grace, one wonder at the least 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 

La Bruy^re shows signs of effort in his own 
language, though of a noble effort. He is ample in 
resource of words, and is in command both of the 
short jewelled phrase, which the French language 
almost gives him ready-made, and of the long- 
breathed period, which ho carries through with 
startling oratorical dexterity. One of his commoner 
devices is to concentrate the venom in the tail of 
the sentence, without previous warning or emphasis. 
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Few French writers beforii Voltaire liave moi’e sharp- 
ness ; blit though his art is very great, the final 
impression, as with Swift, is an impression less of art 
than of character. 

The literature of invention and fancy has now 
insensibly been reached. For the Character conies to 
be more often a selection of traits than 
transcrijit of a whole person ; and letters 
and memoir, in default of any true historical con- 
science, slip easily into romance. The reign of Louis 
XIV. teemed with records pretending to a scandalous 
veracity. Bussy’s amouraisc had a train of 

parasitical imitations. Fiction, which rounds off an 
old man’s memory of his gallant experiences, also plays 
its part in the famous Mcmoin's du^ Uhrmlii r dc Ciratn- 
monl (1713), whicli describe the early years of the 
Restoration court in England, and were written down 
long after by Grammont’s showman and brother-in-law, 
Anthony Hamilton. This loyalist Scot, born in Ire- 
land, reared and naturalised in France, exported at the 
Restoration, repatriated in France at the Revolution, 
linlcs the two nations in the reverse manner to Saint- 
Evremond. He is a bad witness either for or against 
character, as well as in matters of fact ; but his report 
if manners and conversation, seasoned with a light 
insolent elegance and with a certitude of malicious 
point, is confirmed by much scattered evidence. The 
French critics acclaim Hamilton as a classic in his own 

^ Etl. Lescure (1876), an<l often. Enff. tr. 1714 ; and Scott’a ed. 
Bohn), often reiiHued. For Hamilton, see post, p. 87. (Ewirea, 

} vok., 1812. 
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species ; and his subject niakas the fullest demands on 
the nice and impeccable wickedness of his narrative 
style. The Memoiros do M. d’Artagnon (1700), a book 
beloved of Hugo, come to us as edited by a profuse, 
dubious hack-writer, Gatien Courtilz de Sandras ; but 
the hot breath of actual life and speech remains in the 
figure of the musketeer. There are traits of crude 
intrepid rascality, fi.ts of decent loyalty and rueful 
reflection, and passages of encounter with Mazarin and 
" Milady,” which go beyond the scope of Dumas (the 
great transformer and melodramatiser of the book), 
and which only Fielding could have preserved. 

The classical period marks a consummation in fiction 
and romance, rather than a true beginning ; the new 
^ . . life of romance is opened by Lesage, who is 

daitho/the deferred to the next volume. Neither do 
oidromaTwen. relate the death of the old mammoth 

school of fiction, with its leisurely psychology, its 
intellectual erotics, and its strain of noble punctilio. 
The last long romance of great note, the Oldie, was 
completed in 1660, though its authoress. Mile, de 
Scudery, lived forty years longer. But the relish for 
these works, whose true worth and service are not now 
underestimated, long outlived both their production 
and the dismissal in form that was given them by 
classical satire. Les Prdyieuses ridievdes (1659) pre- 
ceded Boileau’s delightful Dialogue de& Hdros de 
'Romm, which was circulated about 1665, but kept 
from print by the author — ^though it appeared as a 
piracy — during the lifetime of Mile, de Scuddry. 
Smaller romancers, indeed, continued to produce. 
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though their day was done.^ Yet the allegiance of 
ilme. de Sevigne to La Calprenede, of La Fontaine to 
D’Frfe and the rest, is as sound as that of Dorothy 
Osborne, Lady Temple, to the like authors, and of 
later Englishwomen to Eiehardson. The TrniU of 
Tiishop Huet on the romances, issued with the ZmjeU 
of 2Iiae. de la Fayette, is a learned and admiring 
a^mhujUi.- for the older novels. They were the treasury 
of plot and sentiment for the English heroic play, and 
were <levoured late in the century in Germany and 
Italy. Tlieir mainspring, the conception of heroic 
love, is appropriated by a writer who overshadowed 
tliem all, gave them compass, manageable form, trutlr 
to humanity, and the framework of real history; and 
who applied an astringent reason to their methods. 

Eeason, indeed, according to her friends, was the 
riding principle in Mme, de la Fayette" (1634-1692), 
hime-iifh! horn Marie Pioehe de la Vergne, whose 
Fnrit,-. historical memoirs have already been named. 
Her life contains some unsolved matters, not the 
least of which is her activity, only discovered in 1880,* 
as a diplomatic agent between Louvois and the house 

1 For Vaumori^re, the Abbd d’Aubignac, and other survivors, see 
the sound aiul full iaonograx>h of P. H. Koerting, Ocmhialitc dcB 
franzodsehen Jlomam ini orvlL Jahrhundert^ Leipzig, 1891, 2nd edition, 
vol, i. pt. ii. ch» viii. 

^ (En vrcH cmujiUten de Mmea. de la FaycUe^ de Tencin, et de Fontaines, 
1825, vols. i-iii* Her novels in many reprints — e.y*, Qarnier’s; 
Huet ’a Traits often wifcii them. For disputed eiironology see 
Kcerting, op. ciL, vol. i. chap. last. 

® By M. Perrero, Letterc ineditc di Mmlama di La Faye^te^ Turin, 
1880. For the severe view see Arvdde Barine in Mviie de$ deux 
MondeSi 15th Sept. 1880. 
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of Savoy ; and this has been harshly taken to reflect 
on the integrity and directness for which she was 
honoured. Turther, her husband, whom she married 
at twenty-five, vanished early from her life for some 
unknown reason, and survived in the country, while 
his wife was recognised in Paris for wit, talk, intellect, 
and style. Her union of mind and amity with La 
Eochefoucauld seems to have rested on a certain com- 
mon stoicism, much schooled and ennobled by hard 
experience. The “ reason ” of Mme. de la Payette is a 
little embittered and detached, and prefers to explore 
the subtleties, even the fatalities, of tragical passion. 
And her “ reason ” is also a conscience, with a kind of 
Jansenist touch, regarding the tragic environment as 
a school of virtue and sacrifice. Put her conscience 
does not lead her to pervert or hurry the nice per- 
ception of every step and incident, which receives its 
natural value. 

Such a mind is keen rather than gay, and a gi-ave 
clouded irony, rather than humour, is the tone of 
Mme. de la Payette. Of her four novels, only the 
second and longest, Zayde (1670), is involved with the 
rusty wheelwork of the novel of adventiire. This, as 
in its Spanish type, depends too much on a breath- 
less gallop of incidents that will not boar inspection. 
But Zayde is carefully conducted, and has interspaces 
of pretty idyll which are absent from Mme. do la 
Payette’s other tales. The lovers, one Prcnch and the 
other Q-reek, who understand and misunderstand one 
another by signs, and on meeting after an absence 
accost one another in the tongu(^ they have studied 
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meanwhile, are a little of the pastoral kind. But the 
episode of Alphonse and Bolasiro is a dissection of in- 
sane and fatal jealonsr, and prefigures sterner gifts. 
The hook came out under the name of Segrais, who 
might have helped in its prolixities. La Prhiccssr dr. 

(1G62), the brief first essay of the author- 
ess, was not signed, and Segrais for a little time also 
had tho credit of La Pyinrcsftr dr Ofhrs (ICZS, widtten 
some years sooner), into which Mme. de la Fayette 
Y>nt all her power and experience. La Cotntesi^r dr 
Trndr is a short afterpiece, written partly as an 
opohojia i>ra lihra fum, and shows unabated strength. 

La J‘riia'r:<^r dc Clrri.% like its briefer companions, 
is a histfirical novel of intrigue, the scene being 
t.!i rii’ict psf the court of ITonry IT. of France, and 

impartial memoir being 
prcseiwed. Tho snlijcct is the love of the manned 
Th’ineess and tho Dnc do Nemours ; its beginnings, 
the pressure of routine and circumstance that nurtures 
it, the lamourable resistance of the princess, her final 
avowal to her husband, and her virtuous death. The 
iron mesh of events is woven without a single lax link, 
and the story is told at first sight rather cold-bloodedly, 
but really with a melancholy aloofness. The passions 
of her puppets are as things of the past to Mine, de la 
Fayette. Tb might he possible, as it is sometimes pos- 
sible in George Sand, to resent a certain motherly and 
elderly tone that she takes with her young people. 
But it would be hard to find another fault, and there is 
nothing precisely to compare in English, or perhaps in 
any language, with this reserved and perfect chronicle. 
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The framework adopted by Mine, do la Fayette, of 
the personal history of a court of France, saved so 
_ much trouble to inferior workmen, and 

“ iios wiiiiems admitted of such constant innuendo and 
•suiiuis. allusion to the greatest court of all, that 
we are not surprised to hear of a mass of works with 
the same brand. There are, says M. Morillot, “une 
prodigieuse quantit(5 de monographies galantes snr 
tel on tel personnage marquant de la cour dos Cape- 
tiens, des Valois, ou des Bourbons, notamment sur le 
Comte de Dunois, Marie de Bourgogne, Marguerite de 
Valois,” and others. And to these is added a bulk 
of exotic romances, African, Spanish, Moorish in sub- 
ject and pretended atmosphere, none of which have 
survived in literature. All these things ^ were soon 
to lose oven the ghostly existence they preserve in 
travesties, and to give way to the forms of the eight- 
eenth century — the philosophical tale, the novel of 
sensibility. 

But the double strain that runs through all French 


literature is reflected in seventeenth-century fiction. 
Reaiim.; The Contrast of Benoit de Saint-Maur and 
FuMiisre. Eutobcuf, of Guillaume de Lorris and Jean 
de Meung, of George Sand and Balzac, of the lyrical, 
gracious, chivalrous spirit with the sardonic, photo- 
graphic spirit, of romance and realism in their many 
shapes, — this contrast is essential in all French art and 


^ See Morillot in Petit de Julleville, and also in the charming pref- 
atory notes of his book of extracts, £e lioman en Franre depute 
1610 nos jours. For this obsolete fiction X have had to rely 

upon the historians. 
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character. It is everywhere in mediioval, and to an 
obvions extent in all literature; but it is peculiarly 
French, and from it derive much of the power, the 
range, the ever-renewed clashes and harmonies of the 
national genius. It is also part of the story that 
the naturalistic strain usually begins as a protest, 
and often as a parody, at the expense of a school of 
romance which has run its course and requires the 
check of reality. This is especially true in fiction. 
Only one writer, belonging to the full classical age, is 
to be noted here ; and Antoine Furetiere (1020- 
1088), like Mine, de la Fayette in her different region, 
does not so much open a new movement as finally 
accomplish an old one. He seals by his style a kind 
that, however buoyant and vigorous, was in danger of 
l>erishiug. The various burlesques by Charles Sorcl 
(Franeioti, 1622) and Scarrou (Zc liommi 
1052, 1657) are, much more than the fantasies of 
Cyrano, in the ancestry of Furetiere. But Scarrou, 
plentiful in gaiety, did not live into the classical age. 
And the first novelist that really caught the vision of 
vulgar citizen life, and the passion for satiric veracity 
in presenting it, and who also breathed the air of 
Boileau and La Fontaine, was their friend and ally. 
His chief work, Lc Jioman bourgeois, was published in 
1666, when the sap of the revolt was rising ; and it 
opens with a direct proclamation of citizen life eis the 
theme, in antidote to the heroic romance. Furetifere’s 
essays in satire, earlier and later, are flimsy. He at- 
tempted an allegorical fiction in prose {NouvdU alUgor- 
1 Ed. V. Foumel, 1867. 
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iqu,e, 1C68), relating the conllict of true Ehetorio with 
the Galimatias ” of romance ; Lc Votjcujc da Mcrmrc, in 
short rhymes, oddly like Butler’s smaller satires ; and 
some versified Fuhlcs at Noii/dcUgs (1G71) which reveal 
his neat-handed malice, but no poetry. His feud with 
the Academy and his invaluable dictionary of the 
French language will be named again (p. 152 post). 

The construction in Zc Zmiian hourffco'is is very 
ragged, and some of the humour is spiteful, personal, 
Lo Romau and hard. But the overture is worthy of 
BourgisoiK. great novel; the stir and humours are 
delineated of a grotesque throng, flirting and alms- 
begging at the church in the Place Maubert. The 
domestic interior of Vollichon, the shady lawyer, and 
Javotte his daughter, is like a page of Dickens, down 
to his exaggerations. Furetiere’s wit is legal rather 
than genial, and legal wit is not always very fresh to 
the lay apprehension. But the Eivitvc avmircwso of 
Bedout, the solemn gull of the story, stands not far 
from that of Mr Collins in Pride atul Prrjmlia\ and 
Furetiere’s mock dedication to the hangman, “ maitre 
des hautes oeuvres," has a wider irony than the rest of 
his writing.^ 

The tale or conta is to this ample, crowded, and 
Theoonte; positive fiction as the small wild berry, 
I’errauu. flourishing ago-long by the wayside, is to 
the cultivated. Yet the highest art is not too much 

^ For the pettier oompanionB of Furetitre, like I’ordou de EJubligny, 
the author of La fausse OUl-ie (1670), and Claude lo I’etit, whoue 
L’llcare du Berger is dated 1661, see Kcorting, op. <dt., vol. ii. cIi. x. 
Ae Btynum bonirgeow, often reprinted, as by P. Januet, 1868, and E. 
Oolombey, 1880 ; the other works seemingly not. 
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to cany the (vntc to the utmost of its proper perfec- 
tion. French literature at this time had few inspira- 
tions that were truly popular, or truly medifeval, or 
truly Eastern. The exceptions are chielly in the conte. 
Anthony Hamilton, in his qua.si - oriental stories, 
caught none of the giuver or more poignant tones of 
the East, and his gaiety is rather a thin vintage. But 
Fleur d’Fjiino and Le JBvUcr are j)leasiug enough, and 
though void of philosophy foretell by their manner 
the eoufc idtilosoidi iij^ue of the next century. Tlie 
Couii'H Fn s, or Contes tie met Mire FOi/e (1096-1697) ^ 
of Charles Perrault," also in prose, are eight or ten of 
the oldest and most genuine of popular tales, gathered 
from first-hand sources, Breton and other, and told 
with the precise charm of prosaic simplicity that is 
exacted by children. This was Perrault’s knack, and 
it is a rare one ; he got himself out of the way, being 
otherwise a person of most mediocre talent, and he yet 
managed to attach his own fame for good to the 
stories of liarhc Ueiic, Miquet it la, Mouqipe, Oeitdrillon,, 
and the rest. His work has been very often reprinted 
and translated, and was much imitated. The admir- 
able version of the Mille. et unc Nwits by the learned 
and travelled professor of Arabic, Antoine Galland 
(1704-1717), increased the appetite for stories, and 
holds its own among translations. But the impulse 

First in Moetjens’s Heeueil, at Tlie Hague, in instalments ; in book 
form^ Paris, lt)97, as JfUtoircs ou Contes du Temps passtl, aim des 
MoraliUs. {Thes verse tales, GHsdidhj &c., earlier.) For lore, and 
references to the modem eds. (Lacrtiix, 1876, &c.), see A. Lang, 
P&rrault's Popular TaXes^ Oxford, 1888. 

® For Perrauli as critic, see below, p. 147. 
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of the time, and perhaps the foolish pride of reason, 
still told against the recovery of the primitive strain 
in story-telling. 

The cmtie (1665-1695) in the hands of La Fontaine 
is the versified treatment of a gay stoiy, mediieval 
rather than classical. His profuse aggravations of 
Boccaccio and others have plenty of cynical vigour 
if no charm, and are very unequal in workmanship. 
In many of them the luxury is a cold affair and the 
dogged quest of innuendo dies off in weariness, while 
sometimes the very finest craft is expended in quick- 
ening the hoary and battered life of an anecdote like 
La Matronc cVJEpMse. His long romance of Fsi/cM is 
told in a rallying and gallant tone that withers the old 
story to the complexion of a conic. Antoine de Senocu 
(1643-173'7) would seem to be the brightest of La 
Fontaine’s followers in these fields. 

A chief artist of France, and better gifted with the 
senses of the poet than any Frenchman of his time, 
iM Fontaine’s Jean de la Fontaine^ (1621-1695) has been 
plausibly rebuked both by Eousseau and 
by recent historians, not only for the Gontes, but for 
a strangely selfish and parasitical career. He was bom 
at Chateau -Thierry, in Champagne, and lived there 
long, easily, and idly, with a brief spell of legal, and 
even of clerical studies. He had reached Paris in 1657, 
deserting or ignoring his wife and child, and was intro- 
duced to his first patron, Fouquet, after whose fall he 
found other patrons. All his life he was the guest 

^ G, K Fs, 11 vols., ed, Mesnarcl ; the older editions and biographies 
by Walokenaer ; Taine, Fon^im et ses FablM^ 1853, 
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aud pensioner of eminent persons, and for some twenty 
years he was in the house of Mme. de la Sabliere. 
His friends were, on one side, the three great writers, 
Eacine, Boileau, Moliere, and on the other, the throng 
of “libertines” aud miscellaneous poets of his own 
turn of mind. His life was naiyely irregular, even for 
the time, aud Ms amours seem to have had little to 
do witli the strain of poetry in his composition. He 
has no sense of not being inwardly at one ; there is 
none of the rankling conscience that at moments 
seems to weigh on Moliere. His simple-mindedness, 
some of which is legendary, did not exclude endless 
malice aud finesse of observation. He followed in- 
stinct ; and in his last three years he gave vray to a 
revulsion of instinct against his own paganism, and 
died an exemplary believer. 

This life, often, alas ! undignified enough, of changing 
dependences, imprinted a profound experience in La 
uiai’icirofthc Fontaine. Ho was the client of personages 
wwi kings’ favourites, he was the friend of 

the new poets and the courtiers, and he came to have 
his own vision — none keener — of the close troubling 
atmosphere where the greater creatures are surrounded 
by others who are successively smaller. Whatever his 
errors of conduct, he was never subdued to what he 
saw and heard. His complimentary verse to royalty 
is conventional ; his view of the great imposing Mer- 
arcliy, that took itself so seriously, is independent. 
He stands between La Bruy^re and Molifere, working 
by a different method, and in some ways with freer 
colours. Deep in La Fontaine is the deposit of dis- 
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trust for all that magnificence. He is its critic, for 
he has ground to stand on of his own ; and it is 
nothing short of nature at large, and the open world, 
that support him, and he sees the little brilliances 
of society in their just proportion and with unalter- 
able insight. And, at the same time, he has learnt 
much that the charmed circle has to teach, its urban- 
ity, its use of words, its art. ’ He has learnt, and 
he uses to judge his teachers, their lesson of disen- 
chanted good sense, of which his poems are in turn a 
store. His tales have always been successfully sub- 
mitted to children, and it would be idle, in the case 
of many of them, to find more matter than a child may 
understand, or more than a platitude with wliich the 
author idly plays himself. But in many there is the 
clear expression of a singular strong mind, hard to 
describe in the endless freedom of its delicate play. 

La Fontaine is undoubtedly, being in the line of 
Montaigne and of the circle of La Fare, a sceptic. He 
might fantastically be compared to one of 

M of life. ^ , ,. 

the slender little creatures in Ins own 
stories, going after its appetites without dignity and 
also without prejudice to its keenness of scent and 
other perspicacities, and gnawing subtly at the tense 
net of accepted beliefs and arrangements. The ninth 
book of the Fables'^ contains several comments on the 
more complacent kind of theology. In Tha Smlptor 
and the Statue of Jove, the “godsmith,” to use a 
word of Dryden’s, is the first to shudder at his own 
creatures, and becomes like a child who is anxious 
^ FubLea, 1668, 1678, 1692, in auocesBive instalmentH. 
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that its doll shall not be offended. The intention 
of Tlw Acorn anti ike Gourd is Yoltairian, though 
there is a double edge to the story. It is like a 
chapter of Gandklc. The iieasant, who had im- 
pugned the divine adjustments because the gourds 
grew on such slender stalks, is reconciled, and finds 
his theodicy when the acorn falls on his face ; for 
had it been a gourd he had been killed. The fable 
Jticn dc Tro2J is a picture of universal excess, only 
rectified by a universal war of extermination. Tlie 
sheep crop down the rank pastures, but do so more 
destructively than they ought; the wolves do the 
like by the sheep, and then the men by the wolves, 
“overdoing the duine orders.” Life, thus regarded, 
presents a picture of voracities that are adapted to 
punish one another, and becomes discouraging. The 
one thing stable and eternal in it all is certain 
natural ranks, and these are frankly determined by 
strength and cunning; disaster attends those who 
neglect these fixed distinctions, which do not rest 
on any harmony of strength with goodness or justice. 
We cannot wonder that Eousseau and some other 
eighteenth -century thinkers denounced this picture, 
and made La Tontaine out to be a teacher of im- 
morality. He merely exhibits it. If we ask him 
where true satisfaction is to be found, he seems to 
have a twofold reply. The humble, the retired, and 
the simple are often the prey of the others; but in 
the main they are out of the way, they have more 
peace, they live amidst nature, and something like 
theirs may be the lot of the wise, — a conclusion 
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coming near Eonsseau’s after all. Secondly, there 
is the human, or animal, comedy, which is always 
interesting and amusing. The collision of violence 
with violence or craft, or of craft with 
folly, or of different degrees of folly 
with one another; all ends commonly at the ex- 
pense of folly, and in favour, if not of those who 
are good, at least of those who are serious. For 
oneself, the best thing, next to attendance on these 
spectacles, is personal enjoyment. La Fontaine is 
severe on the Stoical, Jansenist austerities of habit ; 
they “take away the chief spring from our lives, 
and stop them before we are dead.” And death ! 
How the poetry and irony of it come home at times 
to the pagan ! He is very serious ; Ms extreme meets 
that of Bossuet. 

“ Quittez le long cspoir et les vastes pensocs,” 

the young men say to the old, who after all out- 
live them. And again, he exclaims to the dying — 

“ Plus (le gofit, plus d’omo ; 

Toute chose pour toi semble otro dvanouie ; 

Pour toi I’astre du jour prend des aoins supcrllus.” 

And suddenly, at the end of Le Liam oi les I^oissons, 
the jester receives for his portion at dinner — 

“ Un nionstrc asaez vieux pour lui dire 
Tons les noins des chercheurs de mondes inconnus 
Qui n’en dtaieut pas revenus, 

M gue depuia cent me sow Fabt^ avaietd vus 
Lea aneiem du male em/pire,” 
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"Wliat other poet of the same date, in verso or prose, in 
any country, can send a Shakespearian flash into the 
depths of Time and the ocean ? 

To render such a peculiar unfettered vision, some- 
times mean in its counsels of prudence, sometimes 
ni'/i'hh far-socing and formidable, what literary 
/..iHi, should La Fontaine employ? The 

madrigals and thin modish lyrics with which he had 
begun were insufficient. He practised the drama, but 
comparatively without address. Ho wrote ej)istles 
and mucli else, but was drawn between tlie com- 
peting kinds of the Contr and the Fable. But the 
Fable gave him a traer framework: it also had for 
him a double attraction. In tlie first place, the 
kingdom of beasts furnished something more than 
a ready-made world of figure for the kingdom of 
men, as W’o have seen that La Fontaine perceived it. 
It was actually that same kingdom, living and 
continued downwards, but picturesque and simplified. 
The fixing of natural ranks by the degree of strength 
and cunning born in them is there quite frank and 
definite. It only remains to add to animals the 
speech of men, in order to embody in them his 
distinctive ambitions and hypocrisies. This of 
course has been the attitude of all serious fabulists. 
But La Fontaine excels by reason of his poetical 
sympathy with the world of realities that are chosen 
as images. He is sensible to storm and flood, with 
their symbolism of empty violence ; to landscape and 
garden ; to the buds of the fruit-trees, “douce et frMe 
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esperance”; to the plot of “scanty jessamine and 
wild thyme thick,” growing 

“ De quoi fairc si Margot poxir sa fiite nn horKinet” — 

above all, to the whole pathos and appeal of young 
creatures, dulces in pumice nidi, the cherished eggs 
of the eagle, or the lion’s cubs; this motive comes 
again and again in his verses. His natural history, or 
rather his artistic perception of the brutes, is full of 
just sentiment, of description as vivid as Eabelais’ 
picture of the dog with the bone. The lion “ maimed 
by age,” the weasel “ with the slender corsage,” the 
satyr and his young, who live at ease, cai-petless and 
sheetless, but with a good appetite, — amongst these 
personages La Fontaine can think and move happily, 
enjoying them for their own sake, without allegoiy. 
His art consists in presenting them without falsifica- 
tion or effort, as a pattern of our world, and in thus 
filling in with life and feature the traditional form, 
after all a little arid, of the animal fable, Tn his 
ten books there is every shade of seriousness; it is 
a mistake to consider too deeply lialf his stories ; but 
he always prevails by his perfection in structure and 
rhythm, which are his own and remain so. 

La Fontaine’s form ripples with ease and life, and 
though vagrant on the face of it, is mouldcsd by a 
difficult and cunning culture of felicity. 

jj'hg stylss ^ *' 

The constructions of the fable may be 
longer than those of a lyric, because the emotional 
pitch is lower; yet they suffer the limits that are 
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imposed on ns by our powers of attention to an 
anecdote. Bat it is in La Fontaine that French 
classicism surpasses itself, for all symmetries and 
laws from without are ignored as unnecessary, so 
sti'ong is the instinct of scale, of modulation, of 
clearing away the dull and inorganic. La Fontaine 
cannot be called a Hellenist with any strictness ; 
yet his tales touch on their more gracious side 
the Sicilian idyll, and on their more sonorous and 
solemn one the ode or chonis, and their wit always 
has grace. The only part that is sometimes un- 
assimrilated is the moral ; hut this is added, ingrafted, 
or implied, with the utmost case. The diction is 
notably free, unacademic, colkquial, full of old ringing 
words and forms, which La Fontaine’s countrymen 
feel only make it more harmonious. The rhythms are 
veiy various. Sometimes coiieise and regular, tliey 
seem to achieve most when they are broken and 
technically irresponsible. The thirty - two lines of 
Li' OJiihic. d h JRmcrai, or tlie longer Ics deux Plf/eou.% 
strike the foreign oar (which may so easily err) as 
the consummation of a literary kind — that is, as brief 
pieces of concerted metre. The habitual interspersion 
of shorter lines amongst the long gives the same kind 
of relief, in a more familiar key, as it does in the 
canzone. It is known that La Fontaine took great 
pains to win these cfl’ects of happy chance : the best 
of his things sound as though spoken and improvised. 
Hence the novelty of his old tales, whicli he seldom 
invented, but took from pseudo - classic or Eastern 
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collections, or from Plnedrus, or from hearsay, or 
frojn life. 

There is nothing in France that answers in 
quality to the Eestoration songs of Eochester and 
fiHhstitvtes for his band. Lyric, in the true sense, is 
7 yric poeiry. notoriously, like history, wanting. It 
would be out of scale to dwell upon the writers 
who stand as a kind of exception to this sentence. 
There is something vehement and real in the love- 
odes of the Oomtesse de la Suze ; there is ease and 
shallow grace in the poems of Mme. Deshoulieres 
(1638-1694), which vary from lengthy epistles to her 
friend Fldchier and other persons of quality, to short 
rapid lyrics, one or two of which have the old French 
gaiety of spring and song, while a few others are 
malicious and effective. The ditties of the Abbe 
Chaulieu, the friend of La Faro and the free-thinkers, 
may again be praised, and there is a touch of the 
choicer part of La Fontaine in the gentle versos of Iris 
friend Maucroix. The ballet ditties of Isaac de 
Benserade, served up at the royal entertainments, 
more than answered their purpose. The choruses in 
Eacine are simply eloquence, though real eloquence, 
very carefully pitched and finished, and trying to be 
poetry. In the profane kind, the lyric of Quinault 
and others in the operas sometimes deserves the same 
credit. France, the country of Villon, Du Bellay, La 
Fontaine, and Hugo, has been blindly denied the 
genius of lyric by some judges. The condemnation 
may be true, though not totally, of the classical age. 
What influences, dating from Malherbe, and greatly 
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clmri^ofible tn Sralherlio liiinself, had told for the 
refrigeration of ri’eueh IjTic,’ maj’^ be clearer by 
contrast with the classical verse of England. 

English verse, as the fourth chapter will show, was 
partly a it was a reluming of the fires scat- 

„ , tered, or covered, or spent during the exile. 

profit iiih’r- It was a return to Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
,‘jiunge,,Ui-. Heuce, in England, metre 

was slower to part with its true function, which is to 
inform a mood of higher passion than is commonly 
permitted to prose. But, as the new age advanced, 
verse and prose came to bo alternative forms, for saying 
very ranch the same kind of thing, in the same tones, 
about the same world. This confusion of realms is a 


.sign of classicism. And if it was, for various reasons, 
— chieflj' because of the .strength of the surviving 
flame of poetry, — delayed in England, it was much less 
delayed in France, whore the preceding age, though 
full of power and masterful vehemence, was not — 
apart from Corneille — e.specially poctkcd. Hence, in 
the full classical age of France, the province and per- 
fections of prose and of verse tend to be the same. 
The prose of Moliere, where he is perhaps more him- 
self than in his verse, is not pitched far below it ; the 
verse of Eacine, himself much influenced by Moliere, 
often, in its wide variety, becomes stripped, bare, and 
direct, like his admirable prose. He is also full of 
argument, ns La Fontaine is of maxim. But maxim and 
argument are properly things for prose. Conversely, 
that essential heat of feeling, which calls for the 


^ Poitovin, PetiU PoUcsi frwaqtmy 2 vols. 


G 
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miljgled check and exaltation that <are given by verse, 
often takes wing to the serious masters of prose, Bos- 
suet, Malehranehe, or even Mechier. But, on the 
whole, this kind of feeling is rare in classicism. So 
that the general bent is not to let prose do the work 
of poetry, but to use metre for ends that are secondary 
to verse and proper to prose: rhetoric, pleading, 
analysis, and the scrutiny of common life in its 
humours. This is done in drama and satire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FnFA'CH DRAMA BOTLEAU AXD CRITICISM. 


l\ cnilKKn-LE TO RACIN’I'] ; QTTJXAar.T — J4ACTNR : THAININQ AND BROTN- 
NINGS AND CULMJNATJONS — lUH C.tlNir.S AND UTILES AND STYLE — 
E ATRD TILVriEDi F.ULS — L\ liMEDY mi MOM VMK — M< »l.l lOEK ; 

r.il’E, DEOrNNINGS — DM PfUME — LATTEU WORKS — ({ASSENDLSM—HTS 
fllli-ATNEf^S — COMEDV, CUNTEM POILVRY AND SKQrRNT : DANCOITRT — 
IIEONMU) — DulLEAr-DRSPUriALX— : 1. PARISIAN SATIRE; 
2. iroNocLASM ; onAmi ain ; 3. rnoriiROY; the great classicvs; 
■1. roiVncuE”; b<»ileai>’s art— 107^-1711 : lviteu carefji 

— MTERVR'Y CUITlCilSM IX THE AIR — LES RlL tIRIES — THE roRMrRjR; 
THEIR MEANING — ANTRil'ITY' AGAIN — CLASH OF RATIONALISM AND 
humanism — NO PROGUESS IN AItT — ANCIENTS AND MODERNS: 
1. BOILEAir AND PERRAULT ; 2 , 3-'ONTENE LLE, HIS StTENCE ; 3. 

THE EPILOGUE — TUB HECITTLATION OF FRBNCU AFTER A CONTEST— 
DICTION ARl KS : THE ACADEMY. 

The French tragedy, that came to flower under the 
al>solute monarchy in the third quarter of the century, 
had, unlike the comedy of Molifere, an august history 
behind it. Not only in Corneille, but in its Senecan 
ancestry, French, Italian, Latin, and in the Greek 
drama itself, must the roots be sought of its special 
structure and conventions. The defeat of its European 
authority may be said to begin with the attacks made 
by Lessing on Voltaire in the Jlmtiburgische Drama- 

^ Th<5 dates given of plays are those of representatloiL 
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hirgic (1767). Even now, tlic patriotic CRtiraate of 
Corneille and. Eacine roniains unadjnstod with what 
may be caUed the Germanic estimate. Doubtless it is 
one reason of this schism of opinion that some of 
the best Erench critics are terribly cooped up in 
their own literature, and do not see that criticism 
is an international affair. Another reason is the 
ignorant dogmatism of Schlegel and some other Ger- 
mans, who tried to sneer Eacine out of court. Mr 
Matthew Arnold, who was almost without any organ 
for French poetry, seemed to think the cult of Eacine 
all but superstition. It is true, indeed, that Eacine is 
not like Moliere, who belongs to the world more than 
any otlrer writer of France. But, on the other hand, 
he reveals, in form that is perfect, some of the deeper 
native delicacies of the French genius, as Corneille 
reveals the nobler reserves of the French character. 

Pierre Corneille, “ the great Corneille,” dying, 
wretchedly enough, in 1684, outliving his favour and 
his genius, and seeing but not understanding the full 
triumph of the classical ideals, belongs to the earlier 
world. His characters breathe of the Fronde and the 
social disorders, and of the stiff-necked pride of the 
aristocracy. Among his central conceptions were the 
victory of sovereign heroic will over the affections and 
personal interests, and the self-sacrifice of the hero to 
p comeflze requirements. Ho represents 

iojteine: the free play of extraordinary characters. 
Quznavit. these aims at first preoccupy 

Eacine, but Eacine does not derive quite directly 
from Corneille. Between came a school of tragedy, 
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ol! which the subject-matter is commonly drawn from 
tlie heroic romance, and which is hence called -I'omaii- 
I'sqiic. This inspiration is pre- classical, so that no 
more than a mention can be given either to Thomas 
Corneille, the younger brother of Pierre, or to 
Philippe Quiuanlt, although both of them prolonged 
their volubility till late in the century. Thomas 
Corneille (1025 - 1709) was a person of adaptive 
inferior talent, wrote (see below, p. 129) one good 
comedy, and registers the changes in dramatic 
fashion. His Tbiiuvivte (1050), the most popular 
play of the age, is an elaborate romance of unlikely 
disguise and intrigue, knocked into theatrical form. 
His Ai-lmu) (1072) and his Coudi'. tVEmx (1078) are 
touched with tlie desire to he like Kaeiue ; both jiieces 
arc sentimentalised, and both are weakly written. 
(Juinault (1G35-10SS) brought out his tragedies from 
1058 to 160G {Amalitsoiitc ; Sim/oulre, l&QO •, Asirttic, 
1CG3 ; raiisanias). Their worth is light ; their his- 
torical significance is, that they transferred the ruling 
interest of sentimental love from the ronmuces to the 
stage. Hence Eacine was left freer to desert the 
stoical themes of Corneille, and to give relief to his 
favoured dramatic motive of a love that is stronger 
than other considerations. But love, in Eacine, is 
made complex and noble, and is entwined with studies 
of ambition and malignity. It is not often merely of 
the languorous and quibbling variety. Quinault shows 
some skill in the overture and conduct of his plots, 
and is at times free from the dulcet fluency that is 
habitual to him. But this quality brought him more 
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lame in the lyrical operas of which he was tlie chief 
inventor, and which are not without relation to poetry. 
These he composed, from 1672 onwards, in parttiership 
with the musician Lulli, who held a monopoly from 
the Crown of operatic musical performance. Quinault 
helped Moli^jre and Corneille in their Faychd (1671), 
and turned out many pieces that were mythological 
{Cadvim, Atys, Pluwlon) or romantic (Amculw, Ilolaml) 
in subject, or rather in label. Destitute of lyrical 
passion, Quinault’s irregular verse has its easy, rather 
abandoned graces, and the relaxation, to wldch his 
entertainments ministered, enters into it. 

Jean Eacine (1639-1099), who finally stated and 
achieved the French ideals of classical tragedy,^ was 
born of a citizen family at La FertO-Milon, near Sois- 
sons. In early youth he was taught by Lancelot and 
other masters of Port -Royal — a schooling that col- 
oured his conceptions of religion, human character, 
and art. Man, to Racine, is often a being who reasons 
concerning the impotence of his reason to resist his 
affections ; and this, it has often been said, answers 
somewhat to the Jansenist theory that humanity is 
helpless in the default of divine grace. Further, Racine 
ends by believing — though the belief does not appear 
_ till Athalie — in a just providence which over- 

traMnigma rules the passionate aims of the individ- 
tngtimings These ideas were ever latent in him ; 

but they were checked; for the chief event of his 
life is his escape from his religious masters during the 

^ 0, B, 8 vol»., ed* Mesnard ; B. JDeeclmiiel, ie 
iMMiejymf 1888 j P. Roberb, Xa de 1890« 
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prime of his dramatic powers. But rort-Iioyal also 
gave Bacine his C4reok, his Yiigil, and his humanism, 
so that he show.s better than anj' contemporary ex- 
cept Milton what is meant by “the union of the two 
antiquities,” biblical and classical. 

But Bacine must be trained in the world and the 
court in order to imagine natures that are full of 
intricate policy and strange passions. He was not 
to break with his teachers without mordant and un- 
gracious replies to their remonstrances ; such were 
his letters, one of them imblishcd (IGGG), to his old 
master Nicole, the author of Li s V'ialutvnakes. But he 
became the friend of Boileau, who was a school of good 
sense to him ; of La Fontaine ; and of Moliere, a little 
older, and by now the director of his own theatre. To 
this company, already proclaiming their watch-cries of 
nature, sense, and simplicity with a just insolence and 
emphasis, Bacine joined himself. He made some 
elegies and odes of no account, and epigrams in prose 
and verse of a keen, not to say malignant, quality. 
Then, at the house of Moli^re, he brought out two 
tragedies, much in the manner of Corneille, of which 
the second showed some force. These were La 
TliehoMe AlemmArch grand There is no 

need to chronicle the war of sets and theatres in which 
he was soon engaged, or his unhappy opposition to the 
old Corneille, or the attacks that he made and met. 
The sharp gaiety and observation of his single comedy, 
Le» Plaideurs (1668), adds to his affinities with the 
friend and helper, Molifere, whom he capriciously 
deserted some years before. In 1667 he took his rank 
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as a tragic author with A'lidro'iiyfqu.c, which is founded 
less on Euripides than on Virgil, and is Virgilian in its 
warlike and imperial passages as well as in the music 
of its pathos. But it is also, despite patches of weak- 
ness, sombre and analytic, a study of tyrannous and 
ambitious desire. The union of these qualities with 
grace and charm revealed a fresh writer. The now 
literature needed grace and charm. La Fontaine’s 
Falles were a year later ; Boileau and Furetiere had 
lifted up their voice in the seiwiee of sardonic good 
sense, and Bossuet had already long been preaching. 
But the harmony and sweetness for which llacine is 
lightly praised were often subservient to the sterner 
interest. In the palace tragedy of Briiamviam (1G69) 
the spirit of Tacitus, who is the authority for the story, 
is felt, and the last line is a suffocating forecast of yet 
worse things than are transacted in the play. It was 
unpopular ; Shakespeare was a sound playwright as 
well as a sage when he ended his history plays with 
the hopes of a now reign. The soul of Nero is 
hazarded and lost during the action. JMrd^mo (1G70) 
is a play of sensibility ; the stress is on the meeting 
and parting of lovers. The parting is said to be for 
state reasons ; but Eacine does not feel, as Corneille 
felt, the imperial call laid upon Titus. Bajazet (1G72) 
is another palace tragedy, this time Eastern. Tlie mind 
is carried beyond the furtive alcove intrigues and 
Bajazet’s rejection of Eoxana, by the fatal and 
embattled approach, which is gradually announced, of 
the Sultan Amurath, who precipitates the tragedy from 
afar. The play is whole spheres above most English 
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exotiij trugudies of the period ; yet its interest is not 
of the first rate. 

2ritJhridntc. (1073) goes much further; it is nearly 
etj^ual throughout in power, and has the widest liis 
toric vision of any secular l)lay written by Itacine. Its 
heroical rhetoric is filled with the breath of a great 
mad enterprise, that of conquering the masters of 
the world in a forlorn attack. It rings 
■niimiUoHi. tpg names of the Eastern and 

Western peoples whoso fate may be at the luiisard. 
The love of jMithridate and of each of his two 
sous for the same woman is a subject wrought out 
with ceremonious delicacy. The solution is noble 
and probable; the dying Mithridate siippresses re- 
venge, and Monime is left to her rightful inheritor. 
IpMijam m AuUck (1074) took Ilacine back, as he 
thought, to Greece, and his heroes have genuine epical 
traits. But the poverty of tragic scope is naked to 
the eye, and the timidities of the classic drama are 
seen at their worst. The poet not daring to kill a 
person so virtuous and amiable as Iphigenia, another 
damsel of tlie same name is furnished, according to an 
old variant of the legend, for the sacrifice ; and Eri- 
phile — so she is known to the world — ^is duly culpable, 
and yet duly pitiable. This principle, which excludes 
from tragedy its Cordelias and Desdemonas, was one 
of the first weaknesses on which the romantic critics 
fastened. The same sham sense of dignity requires, in 
the play of PJiddre (1677), that a person of mean con- 
dition, and not the queen herself, should carry to 
Theseus the slander passed upon Hippolytus. The 
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opening transposition of the loveliest lines in Eurip- 
ides is painful also. But Phedrc is a mighty work in 
its central scenes, full as well of the sense of irrevoc- 
able death as of the uncontrollable passion which de- 
spairs at its own weakness. Mme. Bernhardt play- 
ing in this character makes us wonder whether Greek 
was more lordly in its rhythmical movement, more 
open in its melodious vowelling, than the French of 
Eacine at its highest. 

PMdrc was not a success ; and Eacine, whether weary 
of cabals or scared at his own dramatic sympathy 
with formidable and odious passions, retired about this 
time to family life. He threw himself again on Port- 
Eoyal, which forgave him. His connection with the 
Court he preserved by his office as historiographer- 
royal, which he shared with Boileau. He was “ his- 
torien trfes-imitable,” according to Mmo. de la Fayette ; 
most of his official works ai’e lost. To please Mme. de 
Maintenon he arranged (1689) the stoiy of JEIsther lyr- 
ically, and too elegantly, for performance by the young 
girls of Saint-Cyr. The applause was very great, and 
in 1691, for the same audience, he produced AtJmUc, 
which was not understood and admired except by a 
few, and was not played in public till the next century. 
Athalie, which stood to the eighteenth-century critics 
as the acme of modem drama, is Eacine’s masterpiece. 
It has kept some of its glory, not merely because it has 
been favoured by the greatest actresses. In its poetic, 
in its point of view, the true parallel is Samson Agon- 
ides, divided from it by only twenty years. Both are 
with oontempoMBty alliOKoa, which melts into ob** 
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suurity at baftliug points, lioth clearlj' expound the 
distinction, between a right and a wrong itolity, and 
both are plays of which the vital nerve is a faith in 
the historical operations of Providence — a faith not 
difierent from that of Bossuet in his Discours. Eaciiie, 
equally with Milton, ajjplies the simplified and noble 
conventions of Greek tragedy — the few actors, the 
slow action, the chorie comment in the interludes — 
to a sacred subject-matter. He elaborates plot, char- 
actei-, and scenery much more than Milton; Abner 
and JelK»iada are drawn with endless nicety. Milton 
conies fur nearer the heights of the Greek or the Jew- 
ish utterance. Amidst all dilferences, the two works 
are of one order, the last handicraft of Christian art, 
struck out on the eve of a great alienation of the 
European mind from the thought and temper that 
they embody. P>aylo had begun to write before 
Racine had finished. For Racine’s remainmg years 
there is the record of his letters, somewhat formal in 
address, but vivid with friendship and irritable high 
breeding. 

The choric chants and recitatives in Edlu'r and 
Athalie have the oratorical movement of solemn 
heated prose. Racine is not moved to sing, but he 
has come to think that the action must be made con- 
tinuous by the apposite meditations of the chorus. 
He could never have accepted the inorganic lyrical 
choruses of Euripides. And in all his previous plays, 
too, he had aimed at unity and simplicity 
of action; at the cost of what Shak- 
sperian life and infinitude, it would be unjust to try 
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anil iiBugiiiii. Ho took aud pei't'octod Lho iiatioital 
paLteru of drama that was everywhoro around him, 
just as Milton in J^tivadisc LohL took a traditiuiial 
pattern of epic. G-euius in each case jiistiiies the 
method and machinery, wliich is coiniuoii to Milton 
and Chapolaiii in the one form, and to liucinu and 
Boyer in the other, llacine’s genius is felt in the 
thoroughness with which his impeccable sculjjtiu- 
ing reason does its work at every point of the 
dramatic economy, and produces the unity aud 
“harmony” which appeal eternally to his country- 
men. The action is single, though it is served by 
an elaborate complexity of motive, and by uiucJi 
subtlety in the charactei’s. Whatever is dune is prob- 
able and natural in the person that does it. I'he 
absurd rcmreincnts or motiveless convei’sions of tiie 
English heroic play are quite beneath Itacino. Aud 
he piques himself on rigidly excludiiig all incidental 
humours or asides that do not advance tlie action. 
Hence everything that is said tends to fidl int(j the 
mood of impassioned pleading, which is meant to jter- 
suade to the action, aud to push the story on, wave 
after wave, to its issue. Hence, too, the fore-nsic tone 
that rules. Eacine is full of speeches for the defence, 
which are addressed often to some pei'sonage whose 
decision is all-important to the result. Tlio necessity 
of expoiuading and justifying explains the convention 
of the confidant. The protagonists are never really 
alone, and this is a trait of most of the French classi- 
cal writers themselves. 

The ancients, in their artistic habits and style, 
seemed to liaciue aud his fellows the embodiment 
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(j£ rofiRoii. Therefore IJn.’! theatrical ocniiomy of the 
ancients seemed the most suitahle, and their hahits 
had some of the force of “rules.” I'nt it is an error 
to speak as though Ihaeino first swore himself under 
the bondage of the rules, and was “regular” in order 
to avoid perjury. His allusions to the 
rules even have a twang of mock respect, 
as if he was satisfying his i>ublic rather than him- 
self, and he expressly makes right and reason the 
judge of the rules. At the same time he usually 
accepts them. Tlie limitations of place and time 
suit his talent. The exclusion of comedy from 
tragedy suits his notion, partly true, partly con- 
ventional, of dignity; it is a piece of his breeding, 
which leads to his ceremony and nicety of diction, 
which is usually exquisite, though sometimes punc- 
tilious or frigid. His chief supci’stition is to feel that 
ho must depend on written authority for his facts 
or legends, and laboriously vouch for every variant 
on tradition. The only valid olg'ection to altering 
a tradition is the shock caused to the memories of 
the audience, and the stories of Esther or J cash had 
therefore to be respected ; but it was not so with the 
material drawn from Euripides, or those communica- 
tions of the ambassador to Turkey wliich are the 
xdtimate basis of liajaset. Lastly, in the matter of 
poetical justice Eacine varies: it is chiefly in his re- 
ligious plays that he affirms it, and then more for 
religious than msthetic reasons. HritmmicKS, for in- 
stance, represents the opposite extreme, and end.s by 
prophesying the increase of triumpliant iniquity. 

The great changefidne.ss and resource of Eaciiic in 
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his verse’ aad diction it is well to leave tlio French 
thoTiiselves to celebrate. Metrically the ICn^fliah clas- 
sical couplet, and not blank verse, is the proper 
parallel. Diyden’s manner in the Rind and Pauf/uv, 
with its measured freedom of grouping and breaking 
the lines, its range from the resonant and Latin- 
sounding verse to the familiar prdrHf.vin 
sermo, is perhaps a nearer equivalent tliau 
that of Pope’s, who isolates the line and conphit. 
But Eacine, even to an English ear, stands witli nr 
above Dryden and Pope at their very best in steadi- 
ness of sweet and open sonority, in flawless avoi<lii.nce 
of a throng or jar of consonants. This cannot bo 
merely the nature of the French language ; for wo do 
not feel the same thing with Voltaire, the, groa.t(?.st 
of those who tried to follow Eacine. 'fho exl-reiims 
of his style, too, are much farther a])tirL than the 
apparent monotony and robed dignity of his verse 
might seem to allow. Sometimes the classi(*.!i.l, (wen 
a Lucrotian, note is audible: — 

“ En vain vous cspurcK rjii’iin dieu vour Io i‘niivoit! ; 

Et I’avare Acheron no Idchc point sa jU'oie.” 

Or there is a curtness veiy near that of vehement 
prose — 

“ Je voua ai cldjii dit <ine jo la repndio ” ; 

or there is the long-drawn sound of pathetic ontroaly 

“ Retoumez, retoumez a la fillo d’Holunc.” 

> For the technique of verso in <,11 the great dnsRioal writers reter- 
euee nmst bo nn-ule to the very amide inquiry of M. Maurice Houriau, 

L hvotnUoii du I crnfrain^aiB au xvii*' HUclCy 1S93, 
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Til ]f,acino classicism comes to sueli pevfeclimi that 
it seems to go beyond its own conceptions and aims. 
The eig'liteenth - ceiitiiiy critics spent themsclv'cs in 
proclamations of his greatness. They did not know, 
or could not understand, cither the ancients from 
which Eacine liimself drew, or the greatness of the 
English and Spanish dramas. The Germans and 
romantics vindicated these things, and founded their 
own forms in defiance. But Eacine has now nothing to 
fear, when a wider comparison has placed him supreme 
in his own kind, which is not the greatest. 

During the life of Eacine, and the rest of the reign, 
French tragedy is toiTihly prolific, but very little of 
it retains even the hist(»rical interest in any measure. 
There are those who have found it harder reading than 
the obsolete theology, or the fifth-rate fiction-memoir, 
or the contemporary English tracts on currency. It 
latvf imifi-iiy IS probably dxdlcr, taken as a whole, than 
Mi«. ti-ie corresponding mass of English drama 

produced at the end of the century. And yet it 
cannot bo denied that, open almost whore we will, 
there is something in it which the English plays have 
not got. There is the presence of a purer model, — 
purer in the outline of plot, purer in the concentra- 
tion on truth of character, purer in style. Even 
wliere there is not Eacine behind, there is Quinault, 
whose stream was fairly clear, however mawkish. 
And single pieces have relative merit, like the 
Ttvijul'm of 1‘radon, the rival of Eacine and victim of 
Boileau, or the Audro'im (1085) of Joan-Galhcrt de 
Carnpistron, Eaeine’s disciple. Andronie, the nielan- 
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choly son of the eini^oror (one of tlio who 

is his sncccssful rival and tragic oppressor, isagomiine 
personage; and Canipistron, who also wrote -.ilnhxuh' 
(1685), Tiridatc (1091), and much else, knows how to 
build a play, and is the best of the cpUjorn.. The truth 
was, that after the silence of the masters, traged}', like 
comedy, tended to perish, not so much of imitation as 
of reversion. Comedy, it will be seen, had a sturdica- 
life after Moliere, though it inclined back to fai’cc; 
but tragedy was branded with the weakness of th(.i 
romances, to which it was still really affiliated. The 
weakly love-interest, the maze and contest of seiilinKm- 
talities, still prevailed in it. One attempt at iuvigovji- 
tion made by the dramatist La Fosse (Antoine do 
la Fosse d’Aubigny, died 1708) was worth}' but not 
well accomplished. PTis Manlivfi Ga^n/olm'ttn (IttO.S) 
is a curious transposition of Venitx- Pirarr'ml to the 
scenery of old Kome, Pierre becoming a. Manlius and 
Jaffier a Servilius. An attempt by Longepicrrii to 
adapt the tale of Medea directly from the Oreek Wiis 
no more successful. The names of Boyer, Lngrangc- 
Chancel, and others cumber the page. French tragetly, 
before coming into the hands of Voltaire, reached its 
terra in the earlier plays of the elder Crebillon, Prosper 
Jolyot de Crebillon (1674-1702) — who may be said t(> 
unite Nathaniel Lee’s violence of incident with all 
the superstitions of decorum. One of his chief oflorts 
was Atrie et TliyesU (1707); and Atrce is a very 
tolerable monster; but Crebillon explains in bis 
preface how the actual horrors are evaded “ pemr no 
point offrir Atrde sous tine figure desngreahle.” His 
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completcst and most famous i>]ay is Jtlunlamisle ri 
Z6nohic (1711), a furious complication of jealousies 
between fathers and sons, of incests made innocent by 
ignorance, and of horrors diluted or skipped at the 
last moment in the cause of pi'opricty. 

French comedy waited for a master until the age of 
form and reason. Moliere effaced all previous achieve- 
ment in this field, but only because he absorbed it. 
He can hardly have distingnished the current forms 
of jocose art from the national life of which they 
were the somewliat crazy mirror. He preyed on 

CfmeiJii ovciy kind of experience, no matter on 

MidUiY. what stage enacted, that fitted Ins l)ont. 
This is one of the causes of the volume and ];)Ower 
which he possesses beyond the other classical writers. 
ITo \va,s less urban, less abstract, fuller in tempera- 
ment, and deeper in the life of the nation, even 
than La I'bntaine. Hence ho sifted out the valu- 
able elements from existing comedy, decided the 
tnuj type of the kind in France, and carried it 
to a further perfectioir than any sticcessor. The 
history of comedy ^ before his day does not belong to 
this book. Hut it may be remembered that between 
1650 and IGGO there wore four chief kinds, none of 
which Moliere ignored, and none of which was alone 
strong enough to solve the anarchy prevailing in the 

^ Soo V. Foiirnel, Lc TMaire an ncriif La Omiddic, 1892, 

chap. i. The latter of thw work, though somewhat comj)laisant 
to the smaller comic writers arouiul Moliere, is the most learned and 
lively account (►f them. Sec, too, Lr^'t Onntfmpnrains dc MoJihre (by 
the same author, containing chosen comedies and much theatrical 
histfu-y), 3 vols., isr>3, 

n 
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comic art. (1) Popular farce had a long and deep 
history in Fi-ance, and depended not only on infinite 
clowning, “ turlupinade,” and unclothed jesting, but on 
a certain definite pungency and narrative point, com- 
parable with those of the faUianx. Molicre’s fund of 
this kind of drama was inexhaustible. Ho had only 
to rub the lamp, to be waited on by a hundred genie.s 
of uproar, armed with fools’-caps, and syi-inges, and 
sticks for the shoulders of husbands. Ho also drew 
fronr (2) the farce and show of the Italian typo, which 
was well known and much transfused into Franco. 
The interest here is more external, and consists in tlui 
combination of mazy intrigue with restless pantomime 
and bodily agility. The clowning is done by curtain 
stock figures ; and in such varieties as the “ commodia 
dell’ arte” the framework of plot and incident is 
conventional, and is filled in by an improvised, or 
stereotyped, fence of words. The almost fuvorud 
bustle of hlolifire’s b'ghter pieces has no other origin. 
(3) The comedy of extravagant burlosqmi, or the 
hcroi-comic drama— comedy which is itself ridiciulous, 
but also amusing— was tolerably rife. Desmaruts and 
Cyrano de Beigorae had tried it; but the mo,st salient 
instance, and one of tho nearest to the classical pennod, 
is Scarron’s Dm Japhet d’Arm^nir. (1G.'52). This, as 
well as the exalted comedy of the Bpani.sli kind, of 
which it was a travesty, MoIi6ro may bo said (dosjute 
Don Grai'oie and Don Juan^ to have dismissed. His 
public, the audience of the Petit-1 iourbon, wanted 
farce, but they could not laugh freely at absolute 
chimeras, and in the case of the satiric drama tlioy 
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had a taste for living victims. IsTot that Molifere 
often stooped to travesty persons; hut the class or 
professional figures — the precious, the pedant — or the 
false ideals of Arnolphe or Belise, tliat moved his 
hostility, were alive and actual. (4) Corneille, not so 
much in his earlier jiieces as in Lr Menicur (1643-44), 
founded noble comedy, touched with gravity, illumined 
with high wit in the dialogue, subtle and studied in 
the conception of one leading person. ]\Ioli(l;re did not 
attain for some little while to anytldng so fine, but 
he was well aware of the model. Indeed, to whatever 
was w'orthy in these previous performances he came 
to add many other qualities. Chief of all, he turned 
comedy into the representation of character and into 
the criticism of life. T>y this latter i)hraso poetry has 
been defined ; hut it describes the function of liigh 
comedy far more than thfit of poetry ; and if poetry 
be to prophesy concerning nature, death, and love, in 
a metrical form that is passionate and absolute, then 
Moliere is not quite, or is seldom, a poet. What 
he is, short of this, we mixst recit,e his pilgrimage 
to show. 

Jean-Baptistc Poquelin was baptised in Paris on 
January 15, 1622, took the surname of Moliere’ in 
1644, and died, also in I’aris, on February 17, 1673. 
His father, Joan Poqixelin, was an upholsterer to the 
king, and the family of his motlier, born Marie Cress^, 

’ G. E. vdIb., ccl. Doapois and McKnard ; Life and bibliography 

ill Lr, lS79‘-tSt); P. HJwheHjiC(tTi\ et la 

Critlqw allvwmuic^ 1883; LothciHScn, Mol lire ^ Lebcn uml Werkc^ 
F^ankfurf■r^b’‘^^., 1880. Hep bibliop;rai)hiea — t’.f/., in Laiison, I/iatoirr, 
p. f>03. The literature is very great. 
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was in the same business. Moliere was well taught, 
especially in Latin, at the Jesuit College Jo Clermont. 
The thinker G-assendi, who died in 1 G55, was probably 
his acquaintance, and was certainly the master who 
coloured some of his deepest opinions. 
iMiU!.. these were long to bo hidden. At 

the age of twenty-one, Moliere, giving up all pro- 
jects of upholstering, and averse to the law, Jfuiied 
the troupe of the Eejarts, which after a sjioll of bad 
luck in Paris went off, about the end of ICJfi, to 
pad the provinces. He wandered thus for some 
twelve years, rose by degrees to lead the coTiqiany, 
and learned the arts of theatrical management and of 
acting. He also learned the humoui'.s of Praiicis, with 
the nice impassable distances and the several stu- 
pidities of its social ranks. Ho acquired several of 
the patois, and much that was afterwards his material 
for dramatic ridicule. In this school ho made him- 
self, amongst other things, the greatest farce-writm’ in 
the world. His vagrant mumming life, wii.h iUs higli 
days and fast-days, its clashes with ollif-ialdom, i(.K 
humiliations and squalor and fever, sueli as ar<! .shown 
in Scarron’s Jtoman comiqvc, was itself a farc.ts but 
with a streak of bitterness. Molieru’s wthhisl, pieens 
have a strain of choicer comedy, and his grnatiT 
ones have the full deep note of experience that- dis- 
tinguishes him from successors like Ectgnard. Tins 
life which made him a comic artist also gave him 
his chagrins. So great a man dcserviul to find re- 
pose, ami to be saved from all confusiem, in his 
affections. P.ut in 1002 he married Armando Pejarl., 
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mucli younger than himself, and probably the sister 
of Madeleine Bejart, sometime his companion and 
leading lady of his troupe. Very much has been 
written on the possible scandals of the case. Moliero 
should have the benefit of the mystery in which he 
left it. It may be worth saying that his plays show 
no trace of the discord and hesitation that would at- 
tend ail ambiguous change of passion, while they are 
full of reference to the natural doubts that beset a 
man of forty in marrying a young girl, and to the 
fitful unhappiness that in his case actually followed.^ 
Broad comedy of the thoughtless order was his first 
experiment. L’Miovrdi, the first of his complete plays 
that is extant, was played at Lyons in 1655, or per- 
haps two years earlier. It has no construction. 
Lelie, the marplot of his own fortunes in love, con- 
tinues to blunder through the five acts, until at last, 
when the audience is moving, lie fails to defeat 
the efforts undertaken by Mascarille, his 
servant, in his behalf. Mascarille is sub- 
stantially drawn ; he is the first of Moliere’s end- 
less incarnations of the eternal comic knave, who 
intrigues for the just happine.ss of the lovers, and is 
at once the means of jest, the spring of the action, 
and the voice of the comedian’s sympathy with the 
triumph of youth. Pai’t of the sketch is from an 
Italian source. La Di'pit avmvt'au (1656) draws also 

’ This is staled doguialioaily ; but it is the liaudsomest supposiiion, 

1 liclieve, that is at all likely. J eauuol follow the 3 >lea for white- 
washing the ujalter further that is uj*gutl hy M. tJ. Larrouinot, La 
Vomt'xlic (le MoUerCj L^Aiitcur li h Milieu^ 4fch ecL, 1893, a book that 
is necoasary for study. 
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upon Latin drama. Tliough it is still lliti play of 
qnip and couveution, not yot nerved by satire, the 
comedy in the love-passages is high and genial. 

Two years later Moliere’s company was in Paris, 
and played some stock pieces before the king. The 
royal favour and shelter were necessary to such a 
campaigner, and nothing less would have saved liim. 
In 1659 the satiric farce of Lcs PQ'^dmscs ridicules 
withered the whole fabric of fashionable, Hotel do 
Rambouillet taste. The service done by the 2>f'(ideusrs, 
and their talk and writing, to literary morals and 
manners, was accomplished, their time was come, anti 
their forms were now shown to he obsolete. M. 
Coqueliii can still hold even an English audience with 
the living riot of humours in this play. Tlie in- 
furi<ated suitors, the valets whom they trick out in 
the hat and coats of marquises, the scornful dupes 
Cathos and Madclon fresh from the provinces, the 
poetical jargon, the exposure, are all classical memories. 
Sffanarcllc, ou le Com hmujivaii'c is a boisterouH farce of 
craven and causeless jealousy in the bourgeois ; whilst 
in Dotn Garde do Mivan'e (16G1) the jealousy, though 
equally ill-founded, is fantastic, .Spanish, and her(ji- 
comical. But Molifere’s accent of victorious g(jod 
sense is not fully heard until the two plays that fol- 
lowed. Each of them presses a strong, almost breath- 
less, comic situation into the service of a satiric idea. 
In IIEcole des Jf"aWs(16Gl) the savage pedantry of 
Sganurelle avenges itself. By Isabelle, his ward, 
whom he has mewed up, intending to marry her in 
his private preserve, he is made the messenger to her 
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lover, tlie interpreter of lier plans for escape, and 
the agent of her happiness. Tliroiigli Ariste, the 
brother ol Sganai’elle Moliere sets fortli his idea of 
a reasonable education for damsels, based on freedom 
and confidence, and perhaps also his apology to him- 
self for marrying a young wife. It would be immoral 
to pity Sganarelle ; but Arnolphe, in L’Ecolc dcs 
Femmes (16G2), who with a similar purpose has 
brought up his Agnes in the imbecility of innocence, 
is a man, though a pedant, and has at every step of 
his punishment, which is completed without mercy, 
the sympatliy of Moliere. He is confuted, not merely 
confounded, and his eyes are bitterly opened by the 
terrilde Agnes, who repays him in a last interview for 
years of false treatment. He luis already, iit eaeli 
stage of his defeat, enjoyed the confidence of the suc- 
cessful lover, who only'’ knows him under another 
name. La C'ni'iqac dc I’Fcole dcs Fevimes (16G5) is 
the shai’p answer of the author to the gang of adver- 
saries who had scented a few innuendoes too keenly. 
It is an admirable interlude in prose, and itself a 
satire. The doctrinal fervour of these comedies con- 
centrates their power and art, and is no liindraneo to 
them. 

Meantime Moliere entered on the stress of his 
career and the jirime of his mental force. He was 
continually at war, and his host works are full of 
superb strife and pfission. His relations witlx his 
wife, who was an exquisite comedian, were patched 
up and loosed again. TJio triple labour of playing, 
writing, and managing, added to all these distrac- 
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tious, could not keep down liis springs of gaiety, and 
he wrote much entertainment and farce, 

Uti ill im. royal order. He received a 

pension and protection from the king, and conquei'ed 
his position, but had to fight to keep it. He was 
fortified by the alliance with Boileau and La Fon- 
taine, and became in their company aware of his 
artistic creed. His abandonment by Itacino, wliom 
he introduced to the public, was at the eiid of KJGo. 
From 10G4-G9 he wrote and played liis three great 
works, which can be more clearly studied to the 
exclusion of lesser labours. 

In Ze Twritiffc comedy almost loses its title. Tliree 
acts were played privately in the spring of 1GG4, the 
rest, also in private, later; but public licence foi- tlie 
whole drama was not secured and used till IGCO. 
The clergy and the devout party, headed by the 
queen-mother, caused this delay of five years, and 
modern critics have been found to twist it into an 
attack, conceived in the libertine interest, on the 
esse;^ of religion. In Tartuffe some four or live 
of the mortal sins are invested with the language of 
the apostolic virtues. But the particular vice chas- 
tised is greed for money aud for unlawful iulluence 
over women, covered, or half-covered, with hyi>ocrisy, 
and residing in the person of a pniestly director of 
families. The part may be differently played, ma- 
lignly and with sombre professional airs by M. 
Febvre, with broad aud blatant unction Ijy M. 
Coquelin. In any case it is gigantic, the largest 
ever invented in its own kind. The energy and 
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cunning of Tarfculfe are such tliai no ordinary sal- 
vation for his victims is credible, and Providence 
deputes the greatest and most vigilant of kings to 
interfere for the destruction of such a social pest 
and such a menace to authority. Tliis may explain 
the dd'nouvicnt, which seems, and is, so irrelevant; 
the royal officer comes down from the clouds and 
carries Tartuffe away. Moliere’s dcnoilvLcnis liave 
often been censured; but in Ihm Juan, as well as 
in L’Avarc, their arbitrary character is due to the 
exuberant energy of the sinister protagonist, whom 
Moliere’s plotting power is too weak or careless to 
dispose of logically. Moli^;re probably did not wisli 
to scarify one clerical party more than another ; but 
his play was ranged with the Leitres Froviwicdcs as 
a blow at the Jesuit accommodations of morality. 

Bmn Jiian, ott La Festin dc pierre (1GC5) is a dis- 
claimer. Moliere jiistly denied any synipatliy with 
tlie supposed libertine consequences of his gospel of 
following nature. For Juan, the type of ruinous will, 
another destroyer of society, follows /m nature, — he 
aLso, in liis impudent actions and calcidations : and 
the thunder of Providence is ready and requisite for 
such cases, which are not absolutely rare. In some 
such sense Moliere adapted parts of the very power- 
ful original by Tirso de Molina,^ perhaps known to 
him through an Italian version. Pie left unused 
some of the most drastic scenes, but hurried into a 

* El Jtnrlador dv Si'l'illit, y Voitoidudo dc idcdni (‘The Mocker of 
Seville, nr the of Stojio ’). The hVeucli sub-Lille aeems a miy- 

tniuslatiou of the Si>finiyli, or of iU Italhin e<j[uivaloni {cunvliato). 
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few desperate strokes of prose the liiial supjtor-party 
with the stone statue of the Comendador, a victim 
of Juan, and father of one of his victims. 'Jlie 
Marlowesque terrors of this conclusion, tuid the icy 
physiognomy of Juan himself, are not lost, and there 
is master}^ of the theatre in every line. Moliore 
adds a current of Shakespearian irony in Sganarolle, 
the knave of Juan, who sounds a chorus of protest, 
but is cowed and enlisted by his master’s cotJness 
and courage. Ho speaks the peroration of the play.’’ 
The thought was quite too hardy for the public, and 
the work was not printed till long after Molieru’s 
death. 

Here, and in Le Mkanthropo (IGGG), one of tlie chief 
works of French thought, Moliere escapes scjiue of the 
ordinary limitations of classicism, which, in its passion 
for strict oixtline and clearness, knew only too well all 
that it meant to say, and left only too little for the 
author’s demon to add on its own account. ’J’he un- 
reconciled disorders of Moliero’s experience are echoed 
in the play, which is in consequence packed with m<«in- 
ing and perplexity. Hence, while starting with s<uae 
definite and characteristic ideas, he is led into pro- 
founder regions. Society is hostile to sincere and 
natural speech. It favours had, affected jioetry, and not 
the little snatch of lyric where “ la passion parlo toute 
pure.” It has no place for the irritable, penetrating, 

* “All! mes gages, mes gages! Voik, jjiir sa mort, uii cliucuii 
satisfait. Ciel oIJuus<5, lois violotw, lilies sucluitus, families ddsUou- 
orues, parents outrages, femmes mises a imil, nmris pousstls a bout, 
Unit le vunide cut ewUeiii, il u’y a quo moi soul do muilieureux. Mes 
gages, mes gages, mes gages I ” 
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and noljle Alceste, for it is, by the sheer need of seif- 
preservation, unjust to tlie truth whicJi ho insists on 
speaking out. Society could not go on if he \vere per- 
mitted to be heard. It is strong, full of strategy, and 
sees the weakness of its critics, whom it never forgives. 
Celimene embodies the light hypocrisies and deeper 
coquetries of sucli a world. Alceste attacks her for 
that reason ; but he is tied to her, ho cannot help 
loving her, and she uses her skill to put him in the 
wrong. His noble spirit bears the brunt of a kind of 
ridicule, and so the curtain drops. This poetical 
injustice is not a connc solution at all, but a kind of 
tragic solution, — only without death, and yet again 
without the certainty of hopelessness. There is a 
further embarrassment of the sympathies, just like 
that we suffer in life, when Celimene, on her X)art, 
stands for nature and truth in face of the ill-natured 
XU'udish Arsinue. Lc Misauthrupc, therefore, must 
always irritate speculation. 

Like Shakesjjearo, IMoliere had a cynical x>hase, when 
liis frank sym]jathies may seem to have been a little 
X)erverted. The AmjihUryon and the Geurgcis Baiidm 

of IOCS are of an old stock kind, for 

Laihr 'Worka. i.ii 

whicli ho iiad long since sliowii himself 
loo good. The first, founded on the play of Plautus, 
turns on “errors” of identity, and on the joke of 
personating an absent husband, whicli gods, and 
jierhajw kings, may do with much afiplause. In the 
second, founded on one of Moliei’o’s youthful sketches, 
our disgUvSted pity is awakened for the wretched 
X)etisant, who is forced on his knees to heg jiardou 
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for reproaching liis well-born wife with the iululelity 
which he has seen but cannot prove. The play is 
otherwise rich in wit and bustle, and lives by the types 
of the parents, the Sotenvilles, purblind in their family 
arrogance. In L’A.'vate (1668) Molicre regained his 
width, if not all his gaiety, and turned to the sombre 
comedy of monstrous humours. Harpagon, who fleeces 
his son and daughter and nearly secures the heroine, 
and who is not wholly punished in his avarice — for he 
is suffered to keep his beloved money-box — is so 
strong that the justice of comedy remain.s but half- 
satisiiod. Frosiue, the go-between, and the servants 
and accessory pei'sons are excellent, and the jilay rings 
with energy. A number of farces and ballets, seuscmed 
with opera-bouffe, followed at this stage ; of tliese Lr 
Bourgeois gcniillwtmihc, with its M. Jourdain, is the 
highest in animal spirits (1670). In Lot FuiorherieH dc 
Moliere surpassed all his early eflurt in the 
comedy of knavish dodges. 

The splendid satire of Les Fmtvtncs savmites (167lfj 
was intended to silence a whole iiiouthiiig pack of 
pedantries, some of which were of a very vicious 
temper. The personal travesties of Cotin, lloileati’s 
victim, in the character of Trissotin, and (]>osaibly) of 
Menage in that of Vadius, are inferior. Moliere’s 
own diction was free, rich, and incorrect, and he 
took delight in making the she-pedant Belise dismiss 
her cook for badness of grammar. Armando is the 
most odious female (unless we count the Angeliciue of 
Georges iJamlin) that lie over represented, and lie 
elects to clothe her spite and duplicity in the jargon 
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of pliilosophy. Slie afreets to lx? detached from 
sense, to respect sjnrit only, like a goo<l Cartesian ; 
and she also uses, ad nanmiin, the Quietist phraseo- 
logy of the “ pur amour.” Henrictte, whom Armando 
tries to defraud of her own discarded lover, is her sis- 
ter, but full of charm and sense, on whom no false 
taste or sophistry has a moment’s hold. She seems 
to give us Moli^;re’s final idea of what was attractive 
in woman. Lc- Malade, imaginairc (1673) was his last 
work, and ho was taken with his fatal illness whilst 
acting in it. Tt is a wild e.achiimation of derision and 
despite against the pedantries of medicine, and 
almost against medicine itself, which was in Moliere’.s 
day superstitious and full of quackery, and seemed 
to him .an ofibnee against the healing power of 
unburdened nature.^ 

Molibre shares in the oblirpie influences that dc-scend 
from Descartes. He is fond of tirade .and 
reasoning, deilios good sense and the nat- 
ui’al liglits of the niiiid against pedantic autliority, and 

^ Tho remaining plays of Molirro whoiilil be named, and may bo 
UiuK divitU'd. ( 1 ) Short comcdicH wiUioul/ balleti : V I m prompts <lr 
VermUJe^ ; hr. Marinijr forrtl (ICtil), afiicrwrinls nd.o a 

ballet-show; Le Mt'flcrbi Tiviftjrn lid (1006); Li^ (Jomlriific 
(VTJmirhttyntis. (2) '* ( jijmedic-ball(‘t« ” — tliat iw, with jjageant, 
irr<*gular operatic vcivo, and dance in vai’inuH mixtures : hr$ 
Fdrhnix ( 1001 ); Jj A mmtr miklceiti (lOOH) ; Afomirur dc Pfmrrcintf/mte 
(icon), (a) Tho same with a pastoral or aniitpio subject f»r pretence 
of Kubject: ha Prinrrr^se d'PlUlc; MtUcerte ; Pnstimdo crmUpfc ; 
Lc Sirclitihy ou ZMmoyn* ])rlnlrr. (1007); Lra Amunfa mayni/lqiirs ; 
Psyrhii ( 1071 ), the ^M.ragodiQ-comedio-ballet,” partly written with 
Corneille a, nd (iuiiiault, w’ith Lulli’s mnsic. 1'he works in tho last two 
elawses are often hanty ]»iecoM of nnzinming, g<it up tt> order for the 
royal jilpanuro, OlberK arc true ednnediew, RcaKoned with interlinlo. 
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is deficient in concern for scenery. It has been men- 
tioned how, once or twice, he is less conscious than 
most of the classical writers of the full drift of his 
own ideas. But usually he is quite clear with himself. 
His position towards formal philosophy is that of the 
ironical outsider, and he pits Pancrace the scholastic 
and Marphurius the Cartesian against one another in 
Le Mariarje forad, exactly as Fielding jiits Square and 
Thwackum. But he is hotter trained in the technical 
terms than Fielding, and in Les Femmes srmmt.es xises 
them with deadly effect. He had in truth been him- 
self dyed in philosophy, or at least in its application 
by Gassendi. Though Gassendi was a good conform- 
ing churchman, he was equally with Descartes a rebel 
to the schools. But, again, he was revolted by tlie 
chasm that Descartes fixed between the two sub- 
stances, the thinking spirit and the spatial world 
of body. For this led to a false abstraction ot tht^ 
spirit and reason in man from his senses and 
affections, whicli are so notably mixed up with them 
in our economy. Gassendi argued for the sensuous 
source of ideas, and adopted a select kind of epienreun- 
ism, confident in the dignity of our instincts and in the 
rights of man to pleasure. The impulse he gave to 
the free - thinking critics and vivanis cannot be 
denied, and ho is well spoken of by Saint-Evremond 
and his group. Chapelle, the boon friend of Molihre, 
and some others of Gassendi’s set, took a loose turn. 
But in Molifere Gassendism appears, witliout the 
formuli®, simply as the creed of giving human nature 
open play. Ho was not, as the Festin dcpicTTc shows, 
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willing to (question the cnrreTit proofs of Providence, 
which are drawn from the show of design and skill ; 
he wanted a providence maclvhml for awkward cases. 
But his emphatic voice is ever lifted for nature, 
whose impulse is, at all ordinary costs, to be followed 
and obeyed. He was attacked in his day, and is still, 
by those who cannot bear that ho should be right. 

The prose comedy and farce of the living world, as 
distinct from the world of fancy and romance, have 
never been represented with greater profusion than in 
these plays. There was much in Shakespeare — much 
that was not in Molierc at all — to divert 
him from the comedy of contemporary 
manners and character. Moliere’s pasture was the 
France that ho saw, viewed a.s stuff for amusement 
or for satire. This he represented with more, and 
not loss, fidelity, by giving it those rounding and 
eternising touclies that distinguish the artist from 
the note -taker. He cared above all for his per- 
sonage — for sheer comic effectiveness in his theatre, 
being a liorn i>laywright and true to his trade; and, 
in his ampler work, lie cared for his social or satiric 
idea. And what ho cared for he achieved. He is 
not nearly so much concerned with making a skilled 
and harmonious plot, or with writing well and purely, 
though his language is overflowing and expressive ; or 
with originality in his tales, winch lie borrows freely 
though with less indolence than Shakespeare. In hi.s 
generous affluence of thought, life, and laughter, ho is 
decidedly ])rior to the classical age, during which he 
produced his chief writings. He hardly lived to see 
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its full achievements in ineasiiro and delicacy, and 
he might not have overvalued them liad he known 
them. 

But of all the sons of classicism Moliere suflers to 
the modern mind the least abatement. His greatness 
is so sound, and his spirit so right and cordial, that 
the lapse of time does not affect him. Bossuet and 
Swift are in some ways loftier, lint Bossuet spent 
himself in a conservative effort, trying to push hack 
with his hand the shadow on the dial, while kloliern 
was filled witli some of the most generous ami ])ro- 
phetic of the ideas that were around him. Swift is 
mightier; his troubles are stranger; but the natur(^ 
they exacerbate was not born t(j retain faith, or 
encourage it. Moliere was well aware of biti.ernoss; 
and yet his experience left him with a setireely uliated 
belief in gaiety, human nature, and youth. Tliis 
must weigh well against some iiiforioritios in foi-in, 
and a lack of purely poetical exaltation. “Si vous 
rougissez dc rinuuanite, je n’en rougis pas,” said 
Gassendi to .Descartes; and we can imagine kloliere 
repeating the words to the next great satirist, Swift. 
Like Bidding, though in richer mcasurtj, he was 
rewarded: if not one of the greatest of thiidcors, 
or even of writers, he is one of the masters of 
humanity. Ho is also one of its chief presontiU's and 
dramatic creators. And to ]>e this a man must have 
something in connnnn with the cosmic principle, what- 
ever it bo, that rules the actual creation of mankind. 
Hence the hopefulness of a great dramatist is of more 
weight than that of most abstract philosophers. Ho 
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knows hotter of what ho is talking. Tins union of 
buoyant ereativencss with transcondoiit good sonso and 
good cheer, retained amidst many causes fur doubt, is 
shared by Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

It will bo remarked below how Moliere, half a 
centxxry after his death, found his worthiest peer and 
student in Holberg, the founder of Danish letters ; and 
how the English playwrights of the Ecstoration and 
Eevolution borrowed whatever of Moliere they could 
understand. He imposed himself in somewhat the 
same external way upon comedy in his own land and 
lifetime. His inventions are scattered free ; he is used 
by many dramatists. But they arc not, like him, 
serious. Not only do they escape any charge of ovcr- 
thoughtfixlness, but they seldom try to develop the 
comedy of character, of which Moliere is thus the 
master rather than the founder. They chiefly abide 
in the comedy of intrigue, or of stei’eotypes, or of 
hufToonery. Little comedy that is still worth reading 
or playing was written in Moliere’s lifetime, but after 
his death it began to be much better. 

Thomas Corneille (1625-1709), who outlived Mo- 
li5re, is, in his methods, a survivor from the older 
style. An expert builder of intricate Spanish- 
modelled pieces, he continxied to pour them out freely. 
Quinault, in one of his comedies, did better than in 
all his operas and tragedies. La Ifdre Goqi(.cit6 (1665) 
astonishing work for the author of 
mniemim'mry jj indiserci (which is a poor treat- 
ment of the theme of L’EtmmlL') The mother, lard- 
ing herself with paitit and flattery, and jealous of 

I 
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her daughter, is a real person, and mordantly drawn ; 
the gallant, marquise, and waiting- maid are of more 
than common distinctness; and there is a subtle, tor- 
tuous vein of irony, and a nicety in the surprises, that 
Moli^re himself did not attain at first. The Gri'^iin 
M((decin of Hauteroche, the actor-writer, is one of the 
best specimens of pure fooling that can be quoted 
from this school, but it requires goodwill in the 
modern reader. From the Hdtel de Bourgogne, the 
rival house to Moliere’s, came one writer of real 
spirit, Antoine- Jacob Montfleury, the son of its lead- 
ing player. Montfleury excels in pace and anima- 
tion, and in plotting a grotesque persecution that 
turns on an improbable disguise. La, Femme. Jwje. 
et Fartie (1669) relates the taming of a husband, 
worse than shrewish, by the wife whom he has 
banished on a false suspicion. She soon returns in 
the guise of a gallant, to win the new mistress whom 
he is courting, and finally to pose as his Judge and 
wring out his confession. In Za Fillc G(qylimne. the 
cowardice of an odious elderly bourgooi.s i.s liumiliated 
by a swaggering captain or mMtrimore, who is no other 
than the damsel Angelique in uniform. Montfleury 
keeps the comic sympathy clean, and deals more even 
justice than Moli&re in Da.ndin^ His comedy is quick, 
shallow, and glittering, and he is more skilful ami 
interesting than Edme Boursault (1038-1701), another 
writer of the oppo.sition. Boursault’s foolish attacks 
on Moli^re and Eoileau were punished, and may be 
forgotten. His fables he offers modestly, content 
with the glory “ of being endured whore La Eontaino 
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is adniirecl.” They arc scatterod through his two 
chief comedies, Esnjic <l la Villc (IGOO) and Msopc 
d la Cotvr (1701). Esop, like Eoursault himself, is a 
worthy, didactic pei’sonage, the less tedious tliat his 
apologues are neatly turned. His conduct is a 
pleasing piece of handsome resignation and reserve. 
Boursault also wrote a lively piece d iiroirs, or de- 
tached scenes externally strung together, Le Mermi/rc 
gcdant. The humours of a news-office, somewliat like 
those of Jonson’s Sta^ih^ of News, and of the various 
applicants for pufficry, are well conducted, and the play 
is suggested hy an actual sheet of the same title, 
exploited hy Honneau de Vise, another and oliscurer 
comedian. Boursault also tried versified legend in his 
play of Phaclon ; but, like many of Ids follows who 
cannot here be named, lie is condemned, to quote one 
of his own bettor lines — 

“ G-wlur nn long silence .aprc's nn pen de hrnit.” 

It is requisite to pass over Dufresny {L'Esprit dc 
CerntrarUetim^, Br(5court, and many who may be 
found in the indefatigable collections of M. Victor 
Eournel. But one adaptation by the strangn partners 
Brueys and Palaprat — the first a Catholic convert and 
theologian, the .second a lawyer — should bo mentioned 
— -namely, L' Ammt Pntelin, in which the famous and 
uniipie fifteenth-century farce of MaUn Pntelin is 
made prosentablo, shapely, and modern. Little could 
be, and little was, added to the gay rascality of the 
original humours. 

During those years of the reign that succeeded the 
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death of Moli^re, comedy falls'^ into loss faltering 
hands, and becomes a brilliant Sclulmenroman, or 
story of roguery ; of chevaliers, marquises, and other 
adventurers with titles to sell in marriage, and of up- 
andmwnt: starts coveting those titles and prepared 
Danamrt. . gf confusion of ambitions and 

ranks in the days before the regency ; of the mad- 
ness for gaming and luxury, and the appetites of 
the ambitious lawfolk or small tradesmen. It might 
be called the comedy of social voracities. No anti- 
dote, no contrary ideal, is suggested, and there is 
no rancour on the part of the satirist, while at the 
same time his picture is sharp and without com- 
plaisance. In various ways this new comedy is 
begun by Dancourt, liegnard, and Lesage. Floroiit 
Carton Dancourt ^ (1661-1726), a person of good 
birth, who turned actor in Molifere’s company and 
is reported to have played well in the jVlmnthropc, 
improvised many quick, light, and short comedies 
of manners, of which the best arc Lc Galani Jimlinior 
(1704), Le Mari rctrom^ (1698), Z’JStiS dcs Cofjucttcn 
(1690) ; but there are a host of others, such as Lcs 
Tr<m Oousines (1700), where Dancourt presents his 
millers, bailififs, and peasants with an amazing energy 
and nicety, and with a good-humoured touch that 
draws blood. He is more at home with the masses 
than any one of the classical writers, even Moliero. 

^ Seo J. Lemaitre, Ln Comddie wprh MoUirc at le TliMire <lc Ban- 
cmirt, 1882. For select plays, Chefs-d'ceumrc d’A^Ueurs eomioucs, 8 
vols. (Didot), 1860, &o. 

* CEwsr^, 1760, 12 vols., and in Aviewn nomiqitet (sclcotions) : and 
in USpertoire gMnl dv. Thidirc frwngais^ many vols., 1810, &e. 
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Lc& Bourgeoises do Qualii^ (1700) is a inucli stronger and 
more careful play ; and tlie two lawyers’ dames, who 
conspire to entrap and fleece one another’s husbands 
in order to minister to their own ambitious extrava- 
gance, are formidable enough. Daiicourt produced his 
completest play, Lc Ghwaliai' d la Mode, in 1GS7, 
which is the masterpiece of his peculiar sort. The 
Chevalier de la Villefoutaine, courting two elderly 
ladies at once, and one young one besides, makes the 
same copy of verses serve for them all, and exploits 
them all : his only punishment is failure, and he goes 
ofiC, still hoping that the patience of one of his victims 
is not exiiausted. The knaveries in the piece are of 
the brightest and quickest. The Chevalier, carrying 
on a double flirtation with two ladies, in the presence 
of botli, and with explanatory asides to each, exhibits 
the transposition, into the world of bourgeois swindle, 
of a famous and breathless scene in Moliere’s Dom 
Juan. 

But the tenacity to the classic ideals is felt even in 
the gay spirit of Jean-Frangois Bognard ^ (1G55-1709). 
In the prologue to his comedy of errors — one of the 
best of the sort ever written — Les M6ncel\me& (1705), 

jjcffnarrf the Original creditor for the plot, 

is led to express the hope that Apollo may 
choose a writer “ moitie-framjais, moitid-roman,” fitted 
to adapt the Latin comedy. In grip of construc- 
tion, light nicety of versing, and in inexhaustible jest, 
Regnard comes near this demand; but he is nine- 

^ (Euvres, 6 vol«., ISaU; (Euorcs ehuines (inlays, iiciion, and verse), 
Uai'uior. 
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tentlis Trench, or more, in his comic attitude and 
tone. A travelled, sumptuous person, he has left 
certain records of his voyages in Nortliern Europe, 
and his strange captivity in Algiers is told, not 
without vapid embroideries, in his romance, La Pro- 
vcngale. He also wrote Horatian epistles, and was one 
of those with whom Boileau quarrelled and was then 
reconciled. In the dedication to Lcs Mtncchmcs, nature, 
truth, and good taste are celebrated in the person of 
Desprdaux, with whom is coupled the name of Pindar. 
Eegnard began with a prolonged practice in light farce 
and interlude, at the house of the Italian comedians 
and at the Theatre franqais (Zc Bal^ Lcs Folios amour- 
euses), and outdid the bewildering, flighty wit and 
grotesqueness that were demanded of him. His first 
comedy of character, Lc Jmicwr (1G9C), is ingenious in 
plan, and conciliates with our sympathies an ending 
that is long held in suspense. The see-saw of a gam- 
bler between his vice and his love, and that of his 
mistress between her love for the gambler and her 
just and dignified pique, closes with the victory of 
the vice in the one case, and with its punishment by 
the victory of dignity in the other. Such a solution 
befits a personage who pawns his lady’s picture for 
the diamond setting, and is in no hurry to redeem the 
pledge when he is again in cash. But the chevalier 
goes off in good spirits to fresh fields. Le Distrait 
(1698) is an efibrt to dramatise La Bruy6re’s M6n- 
alque, the absent-minded but high-minded suitor. 
The seam between the two elements is bungled by 
the sheer concessions to pantalooning ; hut there is 
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much comic impetus, and some weighty verse that is 
liker Moliere than anything else in liegnard. Le 
Legataire universd (170S), founded on a sixteenth- 
century novella of Marco di Lodi, is llegnard's 
most magnificent comedy. The exercise of tricky in- 
vention and mumming in the despite of crabbed, 
amorous, suspicious, and disgusting age, lias never 
been so mirthfully represented. The servant Crispin, 
first personating the boorish country kinsfolk whom 
it is desirable to see disinherited; then personating 
Geronte, who is thought to have died intestate, to the 
notaries who came to take down the will, fattening 
himself in the bequests at the cost of liis young mas- 
ter; and finally persuading Geronte, who has only 
fainted, that he has made the will himself in a loth- 
argy, — Crispin is the concentration of all the countless 
Crispins of this latter school of comedy. "When some 
one said to Boileau that Eeguard was a mediocre poet, 
he answered, “ II n’est pas mediocrement gai.” And 
in the service of his gaiety he uses great knowledge 
of the stage and of manners, the power of enchaining 
the scones and lightly carrying the action onwards, 
and a quick, highly individual strain of verso. Like 
Dancourt, and like Lesage in Turcaret, Eegnard is 
perfectly free from morality, and is on a level, except 
in his superior acuteness, with the world he describes. 
He is also equally free from mercy or indulgence 
He portrays his characters with the familiar not un- 
amiablo sharpness of a clear-sighted near relation. 
He has an abounding sense of humour, but no sense 
of sxiperiority. Tnrewret (1700) is another comedy 
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turning on money, nnd is a more solid, sardonic 
study of a usurer and liis discomfiture; but Oil Bias 
and tho other stories of Lesage, and the comedy 
of Marivaux, are not for this sketch, wliich must 
pass back to the record of satire proper and literary 
criticism. 

Nicolas Boileau-Despreaux, in liis lifetime usually 
called Despreaux^ (1G36-1711), was born iii Paris, 

BoiUau- and sprang from a middle-class family of 

Despriaux. ja^vyei’s and officials. A small indopend- 
once enabled him, after a short experience of the law, 
to give himself to his destiny of satirist and critic. 
He was never the petrified personage of romantic 
legend, but a positive cheerful soul, not ut bottom 
highly poetical, fond of good talk, wit, free conipany, 
and practical jesting ; caustic, honest, and in his own 
way undeceivable. Between 1659 and 1CC7 he com- 
posed nine Satires, the IHscmirs sur la Satire (1GG(S), 
and also nine JEjpUi'es (1668 to 1G77) which are less 
aggressive in stamp. The Piftli and Sixth Epistles 
are Boileau’s description ■ of himself. Others are 
devoted to immense and sincere praises of the Mug. 
Boileau’s gratitude for protection received, and lii.s 
sense for a great character, may well excuse some of 
Ms excess, though they cannot excuse his chief poetical 
mistake, the Ode mr la Prise dc JVmimr. 

Boileau’s task, in this group of poems, is threefold. 

^ CEuvrea, ed. Gidel, 1880 ; with profaco by JJruuetifcro, 18S9 
(whoso art. “ Boileau ” in Cfraiyla EtMydujtidic is valuable). Koj>riut 
of 1701 cd., 0(1. A. Pauly, 2 voIm., 1804. Soo the study uf 
by Q. Lanson, 1892, in Qmnda Mor. fr. 
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First, he practises descriijtive satire in the spirit of a 
icui "1 naturalist, llis ijurtraits of Paris (First, 
1 . rarisiuH Sixth, aud Third Satires), with its street 
MUre. perils, its orgies, its types, its reputations,^ 
are without fault in the hard bright vigour of their 
dofiuitiou. His mould is the Latiu scrmo, 

aud ho is of the school of Horace, though he has more 
nerve and anger than Horace. But he never tries the 
splendid aud clamorous flight of Juvenal or D’Aubigue. 
Several of his pieces are imitations, or transpositions 
of an ancient poem to a modern climate, such as 
became rife in England later. To the whole group is 
attached the burlesque heroic poem Ze ZiUriii (1674- 
lOSd), telling the wars waged between the vanities of 
certain clerics as to the position that a reading-desk is 
to occupy in a church. The epical conventions of the 
dream, the goddess of discord, the detailed combat, are 
all used with riotous energy, and the poem is written 
with excellent temper aud humour. It differs from 
Tassoni’s or Pope’s poems of the same genus, for its 
first intention is to be a mordant farce on the man- 
ners aud temper of ecclesiastics, rather than to gibbet 
particular persons or literary styles. Through all 
these poems there pierces the proper aim of the 
satirist, to classify men by then' natural, and not their 
current, values. 

Hence, secondly, Boileau writes in order to destroy 
the literary nullities who are high in reputation during 

^ Batiro I. waw the linst written (16G0) anti the earliest printed (1666) 
in the batcli; UCwvrcs diversas (including partly changed), 

1674, 1683, 1694, 1701. 
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the early part of the reign. Moliere modelled his 
-i. u^oOasm: -^Icesto, SO far as that "misanthrope” is 
citapMit. hater of bad poets, upon his friend 
Boileau. The victims were slaughtered with an 
Odyssean sureness of aim, their works have seldom 
been read since, and many of their names would not 
be remembered but for Boileau having dealt with 
them. It has been impossible to revive much interest 
even in those to whom he was somewhat unfair. 
These names cannot be enumerated fully, but may be 
classed. The most eminent of them is that of Jean 
Ohapelain (1695-1674), an organiser of the .French 
Academy, the condemnor of the Cid, the writer of the 
popular and worthless epic Za P'uccUe (1056). Ohap- 
elain, during the third quarter of the century, was 
not only the official dispenser of the king’s interested 
bounty to learned Europe, but a kind of dowager 
critic-in-ordinary, who had much reading and some 
literary judgment, who had really done something for 
the language and was very high in authority until 
Boileau arose against him. But in poetry he was a 
pretender, and the other makers of the epics published 
in the fifties, Desmarests, Le Moyne, and the rest, 
suffered with him. Empty light verse, further, of the 
wiredrawn gallant kind, was condemned in the person 
of Cotin ; burlesque vulgarity and frivolity in Scarron, 
whose courage and real talent did not mollify Boileau ; 
insipid or senile drama in Quinault and Pradon. In 
this campaign Boileau is far from good-tempered. 
But one work of his in prose is like a piece of Moliferc 
in gay freedom and humour. This Lucianie dialogue, 
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Des Il4ros de Ilmian, ]ia,s been alluded to already. The 
heroes of the Scudery and La Calprcnede romances are 
discovered by the Parisian visiting Hades to be not 
heroes at all, but only txicked-up “ bourgeois de son 
quartier.” Horatius Codes making light impromptus 
to Clelie, and Diogenes describing the famous “Carte 
de Tendre,” are the companions of the masquing 
valets in Lcs P-nScieuses rkUmles, and have like- 
wise escaped from dying with the fashion that they 
deride. 

Poileau could not forgive those whom he annihi- 
lated, and returned often to the charge ; but he was 
3. vrupheoy: Dot, like Pope, moved by ijersonal soreness. 

tfrouj classics, ■yyitii au indiguaiit discern- 

ment between what was good in literature and what 
was worse. His third aim was to distinguish by his 
praise some of the great classics of the future. They 
were his own friends, it is true ; but these friends 
were Pacine and Moliere ; besides La Pontaine, whose 
Falks he does not mention, but whose Joco-nde he 
approved. He announced them, he gave them very 
sound advice ; he perhaps saved them from working 
out their weaknesses ; and he honoured their super- 
iority to himself in creative ease. Together with, the 
ancients, they furnished him a living embodiment of 
perfect art, whose canons it was his next attempt to 
formulate. 

The Art jpo^tiquo (1674) consists of four books or 
i. Art iKictiiiuo : cautos. The first, after glorifying reason, 
jiaaeav:saH. good'seuse, and the harmony of verse, re- 
lates their inauguration by Malherbe and their progress 
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in French poetry. The second and third cantos go 
through the various poetical forms, giving the counsels 
for each, and sometimes its supposed history. The 
fourth offers maxims, moral as well as artistic, to the 
poet. The strange irregular area of lloileau’s own 
sympathies is perhaps the most curious thing about 
the book. He is by no means, as has vulgarly been 
supposed, a partisan of frozen correctness. Ho is 
stirred by Homer and Pindar, and by Longinus (whose 
work he put into French). He looks for heart and 
passion, and for all the transporting part of poetry. 
But he neither knows nor understands llonsard and 
the sixteenth century, and this is only one field of his 
ignorance, which extends to the English and Spanish 
dramas and to many of the greater Italian classics. 
What he truly grasped was the rise in France of the 
desire for impeccable literary form. He desires it 
himself. His own verse is firm and monumental, 
and its ruling tone is intellectual. The sculptur- 
ing of his periods is often that of a master. His 
chosen, though not his invariable, manner is described 
by himself in well-remembered lines : — 

“ Souvent j’habille en vers une inaligne prose ; 

C’est par li que je vaux, si je vaux quelque chose.” 

To this intermediate form, so expressive, as has been 
said, of the poetry of classicism, he usually keeps. 
Hence his variety and dexterity, like his natural 
fancy, remain far below those of Pope. But both of 
them have a strain of descriptive precision which has 
strayed to them from the novel, or anticipates it. 
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Wlicrevor character can invigorate Rtylc, Boiloau is 
the superior of Pope. 

In 1677 , having already had a pension from tlio 
king, Eoileau was made historiographer-royal in com- 
11574-1711. pany with Eacine. We have not the re- 
iMter career. g^p;g . was the signal to him for a 

kind of retirement from letters. During his last 
thirty - five years he produced sundry additional 
epistles, satires, and epigrams. The Tenth Epistle 
ntes Vers) completes his modest and clear-sighted por- 
trait of himself. He invents one new and pointed 
application of the pedesiris sco'mo — namely, the dispu- 
tation. The Twelfth Satire, posthumously published, 
on L’Equwoqne, is the sharp protest of a layman, liut 
of a layman nourished on Lcs Provincialcs ; and the 
Twelfth Epistle, Snr V Amour dc Dim, is in poetical 
pitch very near the versified reasonings of Dryden. 
These and other wars, including one with Perrault 
that will recur presently, Boileau waged from Ids re- 
treat at AuteuiL His letters, many of which are 
written to Eacine, show his uncompromising principle, 
and his keen spirit, stronger in aflectiou than in 
sensibility. 

Boileau was not accepted as supreme among critics, 
neither did he stand alone. Literary criticism was 
j.iterary eriti- in thc air, just as “ philosopliy ” was in the 
oisminihf-air. eentury later. At no time of the 

world can it have been so integral a part of the best 
conversation and of general thought. Hence the 
letters of Mme. de Sevignd and Bnssy are full of it ; 
Bossuet and Nicole warn their flocks off the comedy of 
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Molifere ; the dramatists themselves, whose plays were 
read as well as beheld, are full of apologies and ex- 
planations, addressed to a great, curious, and intelli- 
gent society. The prefaces of Corneille, wlieroiu ho 
transacts so strangely with the rules and unities ; 
those of Eaeine, written in his most biting prose — are 
only the most important of the kind, and their epilogue 
is the curious R6jlcxions sur la JPodtique of Fontenelle. 
This very sophistical work is vitiated by the attempt to 
decry Eaeine in favour of Corneille on the strength of 
first principles, but is significant and full of subtleties 
that were new to critical thought. All these utterance.®! 
are occasional and rather inconsequent. Three works, 
however, which will be cited in different connections, 
stand out from the rest. They are all by master.s, and 
to study them together with Boileau is almost to span 
the critical horizons of the seventeenth ccntuiy. They 
are : the section in La Bruyfire’s Garad&rcs on Lea 0%v- 
rayps dr. V JSsprit ; the essays written between 1G70-80 
by Saint-Evremond;^ and Fenelon’s Letters to the 
French Academy, with his Dialog tm mr V Dloymmirr. 
But the average cultured judgment of the time is ■well 
seen in the group that may roughly be calle<l tlxo 

^ Saint-Evremond (1613-1703) is at Brst sight hard to group. 'Phe 
friend of Waller and Hochester, resident in England for his last forty 
years, might seem to fall within those pages. But lie loft Franco in 
1661, and his memories and theories, if not wholly him style, arc an- 
terior ; nor did he ever greatly change, ife holds to Corncillo as 
against Eaeine, and his free-thinking is of the ohier kind. We name 
him here for certain traits of classicism that he captures for us. Bee 
the enlightened study of A. Bourgoin, Lrtf Maitres dc la critvpbe 
au xvii. SUclc, Paris, 1899 — ^both on Sainfc-Evremond and on 
Bruy^re. 
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reverend critics. They are sound humanists, they in- 
cline to the (i priori criticism of rule and canon, and at 
least two of them are men of wit and the world, corre- 
spondents of Bussy-Eabutin. One of these, Father 
Eene Eapin, was a scholar and profuse writer, and his 
old-fashioned Gomparaisons of Homer and Virgil, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and other pairs of classics, 

are neat and not narrow-minded. We find 

IJBS JRItm 

him asking Bussy whether an epic is really 
impossible in French, and receiving, as a proof that 
it is impossible, the names of the epics, published 
by Chapelain, Saint-Sorlin, and many otliers in the 
fifties, and already (1672) extinct. Both writers 
agree in laying the fault on the monotony of the 
Alexandrine verse. A judge of yet greater sagacity, 
consulted and e.steemed by the chief classical writers, 
was Father Dominique Bouhours (1028-1702), a real 
authority on French diction and grammar, and a 
writer of point and elegance. His works were widely 
translated and read abroad. The best of them is his 
JEnirdicois d’Ariste ct (1671), which contains 

a signal tribute to the Etiropoan popularity of French 
at that date, and a keen comparison of French with 
other tongues, of course at their expense. His Marv- 
Hire cU Mni 2 '>cmcr sit?' Ics Oiivrmjes da V Esprit (1687, in 
English 1705) was read everywhere, and can be read 
still. His name will recur among those who formed 
and cleared the language academically. Another book, 
the Traitd dit Potme 4,2>iqit& of Father Edn^e Bossu 
(1676), was poi)ular in England, and elaborately ex- 
pands the principles that Aristotle had or should have 
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harl on einc poetry. This exposition was written 
■when the French epic was dead ; Imt I'ossu drags into 
his theory all the comnionidaces of the now ago, and 
is assisted by nature, reason, and antirputy, to discover 
what should be the conduct, the machines, the man- 
ners, and the characters of an epic poem. His ideas 
filtered into Dennis and Addison, and in their works 
his canons are found inadvertently measuring the 
conformity of Milton to a just poetic. 

We call them commonplaces, these watcli-crics of 
classicism, reason, natm'e, good sense, the img of the 
Thefunnuia;: cLncients, which Boileau pi'oclaims so lucidly 
their ■mmuintj. pjg 2'>o6tiq^ic and elsewhorc ; wor<ls 
that came to be used more or less as interchangeable 
by Boileau himself, by his friends, by Saint-Evremond 
in his essays, by Fenelon in his letters to the Academy, 
and everywhere in criticism. But though they were 
not fully, analysed, and often gave a rather mystical 
comfort to those who used them, the whole essoncxi 
and defence of classicism is in them, and their roots are 
deep and stubborn. Some of the connections between 
literature and the philosophical movement of l)iisca®tos 
have been noted in the first chapter of this slv<‘.tch, 
and some of the aesthetic embodiments of Reason de- 
scribed. Good seme is reason organised and grf»wn in- 
tuitive, ready to distinguish between the sound and the 
unsound in life or books, and to avoid the exceasivc or 
absurd. The empire of this conception over tho 
eighteenth century is part of tho story of tho next 
volume. Nature, moreover, meant human nature, and 
to follow nature is to describe mankind justly and 
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witlimit swerving ; ^ mankind, said these critics, as lie 
is, always and evoi-ywhcre ; ?ivl> sq^^cic wtmntaiis, in 
the words of the philosoplier who was then a name of 
horror, Spinoza ; mankind, we should rather say now, 
as he is alwaj'^s and everywhere in society, in the 
world of cities, jiolitics, coteries, and gallantries. 
Those ■who still speak of the “ universality ” of Bacine 
and his companions, in the sense that we use the 
word of Dante and Shakespeare, are simply too much 
wrapped up in Fi’ench literature. At the most the 
term can he applied to Molicre. 

The u'ay of iJia ancients ; this of course was no dis- 
covery of classicism, but of the Benaissance. But to 
see reason and nature and good sense in 

j-l ntifiniiy agrilih, /• i i * 

the way of the ancients, — this was the 
turn given by classicism to the discovery. “ On ne 
saurait,” says La Bruy fere, “ en ecrivant, rencontrer le 
parfait, et, s’il se pent, surpasser Ics anciens, que par 
leur imitation.” “La nature est admirable partout,” 
says Saint-Evremond ; and he leans to the belief that 
the ancients represented it best. Good sense too is 
theirs, though poetry “ does not adjust itself too well 
to the measure of good sense.” Boileau, who was less 
limited in view than Saint-Evremond, and loved Homer, 
Pindar, and Longinus, preaches, though not too clearly, 
that the ancients are perfect, if not in every kind. 
This formulation, right or wrong, is of twofold in- 

I maiutenant il ne fant pas 

Quittfir la nature d‘iin paa.*' 

Tho faraouR Hues ef La Fontaiue wore written after seeing Les 


K 
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terest. In the first place, it stands at the beginnings 
of modern literary criticism, and poetic again begins to 
become, more than it had ever been since Aristotle, an 
accredited branch of testhetic. Secondly, the meeting 
of the intellectual streams that we signify by ration- 
alism and. classicism is seen at this point. There is a 
momentary harmony between philosophy and art. 

But the meeting is also a collision, the harmony is 
soon disturbed ; and the dispute between the ancients 
and the moderns is the rosult.’^ 

Eationalism, in its Cartesian form, wo saw was lialde 
to slight the past ; its programme was to strike forth, 
raos7in/ imperturbably, from the individual reason 
ratwwi.im.anii (ixid acccpt the results. But reason, in 
its exploration of chaos, comes to find 
that a part of the discarded past is itself the em- 
bodiment of reason; and is so, not only in the 
region of literary art, hut in the expressir)n of uni- 
versal truth ! Thus the individual reason is lauded in 
a kind of suicide. Now ouo thing that made this con- 
clusion easier was the eonsouanoo of certain qualities 
of Latin literature with those encouraged by Carte.sian 
method : explicitness, order, and definition. Bub the 
opposition between the modem departure of thought 
and the old admirations of the world was not so easily 
gob over. For one thing, a now literature had spmng 
up, abundant in fresh forms, eminent in shapeliness, 
occupied with humankind, and in some sense the pro- 

^ Soe H. Rigault, Histoirc dc ht Qu/ovdle det jinoiens et dot 
Modemex, 1856 ; Bruneti6re, Manuel, pp. 252-256 ; and 1/ Evolution 
de la OriiiqiK, 1 S02, Lecture iv. 
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perty and ,c,dory of tlio greatest of monarchs; an 
Augustan literature, as people were never tired of 
calling it. Pride, then, the pride of fresh perform- 
ance, assisted the Cartesian movement to check the 
cult of antiquity. And there was a third check, which 
also was, or seemed to he, a philosophical one. This 
was the false analogy of the advance of science. 

Plow false, it is not superfluous oven now to say. 
Those who think to trace an advance, not oidy in the 
suiu of positive kiiowlodge, but in human 
iii.nrt. behaviour and institntion.s, are always 
arrested in the region of art. In art there is no 
progress. There is no evidence, unless it be in the 
art of music, to show the least increase in the fund of 
conceptive or executive power from one generation to 
another. There may bo a greater bulk of middling 
achievement and better edneation, bnt the great men 
are not greater. Their powers die with them, and are 
not added to posterity. On the otlier hand, all dogmas 
about the perinauent decay of art and genius are 
equally futile, for nature is inexhaustible, not loss than 
capricious, in her dole of capacity. 

The skirniishing around this issrre, which was 
slated very dimly, was begun by a light and rather 
nw.c vn-in outrider of literature, Charles Per- 
T%7C<m who has akeady been duly credited 

awii'crmvu. with liis fairy tfiles. In 1087 he read a 
foolish poem, Zr. S/Me de Limia Ic Grand, to the 
Academy, exalting the writers of Prance, bad and 

^ A Releoii<ni, containing iho Vtmtcfi dtiH Fi'es (very often reprinted, 
aeo {». 87 mpra)j the inomoirH, and Home of the pocniR, 182fi* 
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good alike, above their several rivals in aiitif[nity. 
During the next ten yon s Perrault wa.s encouraged 
to produce his dialogues, ParalUlcs di;i^ Ancic7is ct den 
Modernes, where he works out what lie thought the 
law of progress, but may be termed the fallacy of 
accumulation. It is an argument from the literature 
of knowledge to that of power ; and the introduction of 
printing, of Christianity, and much else, is brought in 
by the way. The first contribution of Doiloau (who had 
discovered so many of the “ modems ” — such as Pacinc 
— that he upheld the ancients with some embarrass- 
ment) is to be seen in his Rcjleaimu svr Longhi (1G94), 
which are rather violently delivered than w’ell reasoned. 
But in his Lcttre d M. Perrault (1700) he buries the 
hatchet, regains his critical discretion, and marks out 
some of the true conquests of the moderns with suffi- 
cient nicety. He keeps to the Pomans; and his 
contention is true, that in tragedy and philosophy, not 
to name the new kind of “poem in prose” called a 
romance, the age of Louis XIV. is above comparison 
with that of Augustus. But Boileau did not come 
near the root of the matter. The debate had alnauly 
been turned by the last French writer of higli mark 
who remains to be described. 

Bernard Le Bovier de Fontonello^ (1G67-1757) 
stands, with Bayle, well over the brink of eighteonlh- 

2 rnntenHh thought; lic Hvod a terribly long 

time, and links the science and wit of the 
“grand sifecle” with Voltaire. He might have been 

I CEurreg, Int crl., 1724 ; also 8 voIb., 1700, and 3 vols., 1818. The 
Entreticm, and Ehigeg (c.ff., in tlio Oannor Roloctiou), often reprinted. 
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reckoned iu the history ol‘ philosu[»liy, or ainoiig the de-> 
eocters of science, or the wits ; but he mny equuUy well 
close the roll of the critics. Fonteiielle avus a nephew 
of Corneille, and began his career with operas, pdays, 
and jptistorals, most of which designate him as not 
a little of a fribble ; and as such he is duly inscribed 
by La JJruyerc iu the medallion-pjortrait of “ Cydias.” 
But iu 1G83 Ilia Dialog iifs iL.'.'S Jlortii had begini to come 
out, and though iu some of tliese, espjecially such as 
concern love and intrigue, Ifouteuelle is still enough of 
a fribble, lie is iu others much more, die dedicates 
them to Lucian ; he has freshnes,s, unexp>ected style, 
and sting. Alexander and riirync comp»are the great- 
ness of their respieetivo spheres of conquest ; IMoliere 
oxpjounds to Paracelsus, and Bayuiond Lully to Arte- 
misia, the many folds of human self-decoj>tion. The 
tone is that of an elegant universal faithlessness, and 
the quality is like that of dry sand, line and irritant. 
The dialogue of Socrates and llontaigne, and the 
Bvji'ctisiim sar ks Ancieus ct las Muilcnias (1G88), show 
tliat Fontenelle does not crudely apqdy the conception 
of scientilic progress to art. The moderns, says Mon- 
taigne, are old men who have gained nothing by 
exp)erieucc, and human folly is a constant quantity. 
On that footing, ingeniously repjlies Socrates, how then 
are the ancients any better than we ? Nature, it is 
more fully exp^lained in the Digression, is everywhere 
equally fertile, or equally barren. “ Los siecles ne 
mettent aucuno diffei’ence naturelle entre les homines.” 
If one land differs from another, it is purely for reasons 
of climate,— pdiysical advantages iu the nourishment of 
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the bridii. Here we have a gleam til; the later materi- 
alism. But, on the other hand, the ancients came 
first; they exhausted many of the possiljle eri-urs. 
And if they are superior in poetry and elo(iueuce, this, 
says the sceptic, is only because such things need 
a certain vivacity of imagination, which soon comes to 
its height and is over. It is the “ essential vice of 
poetry to be good for nothing.” Science, <ju the other 
hand, a serious thing, requires the amassed training of 
centuries, and each age only learns with ellbrt the 
accumulations of the last. Eontenelle, eleiuly, has a 
sound conception of science. His notions of art need 
not further be pursued. Like others of his time, lie 
thinks that the Homan poets and orators are superior 
to the Greek. 


Bontenelle is best known for his dealings with 
science and its practitioners. lie held obstinately to a 
belief in the vortices of Descartes. I’ut lie 
was a great vulgariser of sound science for 
the polite and feminine world; ho made it the fashion. 
His JEntreiicm sicr h, PhmdiU dcs MonilcAi (1G8G) are 
insufferably elegant, but had an immense vogue. As 
perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, he 
delivered a great number of Moijes on its members, 
generations of whom he survived. These lay counter- 
parts to the “ oraison fun&bre ” are a running record 
of the achievements of French science, and the amplest 
of them are on Leibniz and Newton, who were hon- 
orary members of the Academy. They are a ijatteru 
of deft and measured panegyiic, and they show the 
mental grasp and seriousness of Fontenclle, as well as 
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Lis curious sleigLt of thought and suhtluty of point, 
which is apt to crumble like that of an oversharpened 
pencil. 

Tlie dispute over the ancients and the moderns — 
by no means, it has been shown, futile and academic — 

rankled on in the latter years of the reign. 

3. Thcepilugue. t . a . , on- 

The chief interest of tins ei)ilogue is the 
gi’owing distrust of poetry, already peering out in Saint- 
Evremond and Fonteuelle. Antoine lloudar de la 
Motte, by his verse translation of 1714, corrected the 
Iliad into a production of elegance and wit; and BIme. 
Bucier, whose prose version he had used, and who 
knew a good deal better, retorted with honest heat. 
There was much discussion by many pens ; but the 
next generation had not enough poetry to perceive 
the larger critical issues that were concerned. 

This account may close with some remarks on the 
instrument by which the victories of classicism were 
ThnrmuUitiim attained. The French language was made 
aj Fruwh jiojj ijy i^g masters and by the nation. 
Blore than any other, it has passed through the hands 
of official lapidaries; it has been a State affair. Its 
geographical expansion at the cost of Latin was greatly 
due to the system and tenacity with which it was 
regulated. The influence exercised on French by the 
grammarians aud the Academy was very mixed, but 
very great. While the dreams harboured by Bryden 
and Swift of an English Academy endud with the 
dreamers, whose self-discipline and whose style have 
made them the real English Academy, it was other- 
wise in France. 
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For the language moved forward under the pull of 
divergent forces. Some of the great writers, like La 
Fontaine and Moliere, made fur novelty, 
freedom, and the happy revival of archaism. 
The academic canon, on the other hand, was much 
falsified by the conception of language as a stationary 
thing, unable or unpermitted to form by friction and 
accretion. Some of the host judges, like llouhours, 
were all for restriction and prescription of idiom, on 
the old lines of Vaugelas. Schohirs like Cruillaume 
Menage (who had an unwonted knowledge of older 
French, but marred his work by a taste for puerile 
etymology) had some authority, but loss. The Gravi- 
Ttiar of Port-Eoyal, chieily due to Antoine Arnauld, 
was a signal attempt, by Cartesian first principles, to 
regulate and explain grammar and locution (3u a 
purely logical basis. But these divergent efforts do 
not show the real conflict so well as the history of 
the chief dictionaries. 

The “ si6clo,” or “ demi-si^cle,” was an age of diction- 
aries, which varied between the aim of recording, and 
imiomrics; that of restricting, tlie living tongue. One 
tius Aeademn. gf that gavc the meaning of French 

words in French, without reference to any other lan- 
guage, was that of Bichelet (1680), which was fastidious 
in most of its admissions. Ten years later came the 
ZHctionnaire universcl of Fureti6re. The frantic war 
waged between the author and the Academy turned 
not merely on the question of ofilcial monopoly, but 
on the principle of the work. The historian of V<flli- 
chon and the Place Mauberl was not likely to l>e 
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stingy iu the matter of vocabulary ; and bis book, the 
preface to wliicli is very lucid and notable, is a great 
treasury of positive fact, as Avell as a lexicon, and 
went for sometiiing in the plan of the E)icijdopddic, 
lung after. The Dictiaiuvry issued by the French 
Academy iu 1G94, after thirty-seven years’ labour, wao 
much stiicter in its tests for admission. It was 
inconveniently arranged under the roots of the woi*ds, 
and not by the alphabet; its claim to legislate was 
contested even iu its own time ; and it worked on the 
implicit fallacy that the language was iixed. iStill its 
prestige was not small, and not ill- merited. It entered 
closely into shades of usage, and recorded a groat 
number of words invented during the century itself, 
xind it partially fixed a standaid spelling, in the face 
of phonetic and other craze-mongers, who then, as 
now, were rampant under the least encouragemejiL 
The best comment on the JDiclio'tmry is that of Fuuelon 
iu his lU'uioitc aiir Ics Occupations do V Academic 
fntngnisc (1713), and iu his Lettro d 21. Dacior (1714). 
He is more liberal than the Academy iu his aoceptance 
of the rich old Avords that were being ostracised by its 
labours. At the same time, he says that the comple- 
tion of the DicliowiTi/ Is the one tiling wanting to make 
French the general tongue of Europe, or even of the 
world. The flower of Fenelon is perhaps in these pages ; 
not so much when he pleads for the estaldishment of an 
official Ilhetoric, and also a Poetic, founded on know- 
ledge and good sense, as when he demands, above all, 
for a literaiy work, the supreme <.|ualities of singleness 
and eompositiou. “Whoso does not feel the beauty 
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and force of this nnity, of this order, has not yet 
seen broad daylight, but only the shadows in the 
cavern of Plato.” There speaks the whole, or the 
best, of French classicism; and there is its etorniil 
message to the art of literature.^ 

^ For a full account of the linguistics, see F. Erunot, Xa Langiic dr. 
1660 a 1700, in Petit do Julleville, vol. v. adjln. M. lirunot gives 
(l). 800 sy.) some details as to tlic usurpation of French upon Ijiitiu 
for iuscriptional and other objects : see our uote (p. CIS jioat) on tlm 
decay of Latin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLISH PllOSE IGGd-lTOO.^ 


THE MENTAL CIIANGK AND THE PERSONAL— TEIE R(.>TAL SOCTETV : LET- 
TERS ; SLUENOE — NEWTON AND OTIJEIIS — SOCIOLOGY — SUPERSTTTiON ; 
GLANVILLAND T. BURNET — INSULARITY OF PHILOSOniY : HOBBES — 
POLITICAL THEORY — CAMI3R1DG1S AND PLATO— U. MORE— OUDWORTH 
— PXR»TESTANTS— RUNYAN — AKULICAN LEARNING AND l-*REACHINli — 
BARROW — SOUTH — TILLOTSON — IMPOliTANCD AND O’AllEEH OP LOCKE: 
MENTAL CUARACTER; RISLIGION ; STYLE — HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
— GILBERT BURNET — SECULAR PERSONAL LITERATURE — LITERARY 
OZilTIGXSM — DRYDEN AS A CRITIC — TWO LITTLE CRITICS — MODERN 
PROSE FIXED ; ITS CONSTITUENTS. 

France, tlien, philosophy itself is stayed, the method 
and principles of Descartes are stayed; their tinal 
m’ menial applications have to wait. But reason 
c/uuujG penetrates society ; classicism flowers, and 
the Cartesian impulse is part of its nurture. The 

^ Chaps, iv.-vi. See, f^r the chronicle of style and form, E. Gosse, 
Eighteenth Century Litemture, 1897, and other works; for the in- 
tellectual movement, shown from a cosmopolitan point of view, H. 
Hettner, Litcraiurge^cMehtc dvs aehi::cknien JahrhunderU^ pt* i., iJie 
ewjLUchc Lttcraiur v(m 1600-1770, Brunswick, 5th cd., 1894 ; for the 
material and tcial groundwork of let.ters, A, Bel jamu, Le Public et Zes 
Ummics dc Lettres e/i A tujlcicrrc au icvil¥ 2nd ed., 1897. Eor 
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main affair is literature — expression, rather thaii pure 
thought. Classicism came speedily in rraiice; there 
was less poetry to resist it, and the social order helped 
it. But in England, during the reign of l^ryden, 
pseudo-science and poetry are seen changing and 
yielding ; science, reason, versified rhetoric, and prose 
appear, and this is the prelude to our classical ago of 
Pope and Swift. The next chapter relates the trans- 
formation in poetry and drama. But first we should 
know the literary expression of the intellectual 
history; and this is seen best in the prose. It is 
(1) a history of conccivtratimi, not of dispersion. A 
number of scattered lines draw together in Locke, 
up to whom can be traced the advance, amidst 
lapses, defeats, and aberrations, of reason, which is 
at last explicit, but is still, as usual in England, 
affirmed much more fully than it is ajjjdied. And 
therefore (2) the process is highly ivij;jcrmiud ; it is 
carried on by many minds in random complicity, as 
yet only partially gathered in the caiiital, speaking 
as yet to different sectarian audiences, and not to 


briefer surveys, see R. Garnett, The Age of Dry den^ ISOC), aiul <!, 
Saintsbury, iShort History of English Literature, 1808. The mum ^graphs 
in the Etiglish Men of Letters series ; the articles, with tliear biblio- 
graphies, in the JDictiowry of Natimial Biogrnjyky, by the two 
editors, and many others ; the selections and judguients iu Ward's 
E^igiish Poets and Craik's English Prose Bclcctions, by many hands, — 
need no praise or recounting. Most of the poets are found, of course 
ill-edited, in Chalmers’s collection, vols. viii.-xii., and some of tlie 
minor mon are reprinted there only. Edition f>f Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, by H. Millar, 3 vols., 1897 ; and of Tliaekoray’s Leeiures 
on the English Huniourists, by E. Rcgel, Halle, 1884, &c. (with notes 
mid bibliographies). 
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that excitable resonant one that listened in the time 
of Aline. 

The change, too, at first sight, notwithstanding 
figures like Newton or Bunyan, strikes ns as a loss 
ajifi the of vivid personalities — the kind of loss that 
peewnui. £g j-jjg haidcst tax on our faith; aud the 
sense of it is stronger when we look to the sur- 
vivors. The comments in Samson Agonisies (1G70) 
or in the last sermons of Jeremy Taylor (died 1GG7) 
are those of a dispossessed race. Clarendon, who 
wrote lato, was formed in the political struggle. Eng- 
land has no Bossuet who survives into the courtly 
period and learns its lessons without loss of dignity. 
The type changes, as the logical, prosaic impulse 
encroaches; and the exceiitions, like More, Thomas 
Burnet, or Eox, who would be the natural voice of a 
time of imagination aud inwardness, are left stranded. 
They refuse to pay the price, that is exacted by the 
new spirit, of obedience to the regulative reason; 
they will not disengage their thoughts and fancies 
from a formulation that is doomed ; and so they are 
silenced and slighted in literature, — hut not for over: 
their essence, an eternal element in man, comes up 
again and asks for rational embodiment ; indpiunt in 
rorpora vcllc rmvn'ti. 

Voltaire called the seventeenth century “le siecle des 
Anglais,” chiefly because of our physical science. This 
The jinvai ^ Huked with the history of letters, through 
defy: LHtnrs; the energies of which the Eoyal Society 
sowws. centre. It is well known how a 

band of private researchers, or “ the invisible College,” 
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persisted obscurely at Oxford through the war; how 
the Society was founded in 1G62 under royal counten- 
ance ; and how it gave life to the Baconian “ minis- 
trations,” and to other prophetical dreams. But its 
intellectual plan made it in four ways a larger thing 
than any other academy of sciences. First, it recog- 
nised the whole kingdom of knowledge, and almost any 
sort of expertness or mental eminence. Aubrey and 
Waller belong as well as Sydenham ; Drydon belongs; 
Mr Pepys becomes president. John Evelyn (1G20- 
1706), who wrote the older, dignified, buckram kind 
of English at his leisure, had an ac(iuaintance with 
architecture, numismatics, and navigation, and hi.s 
Syha (1664) is scientific in the broader sense. Cow- 
ley, though not a member himself, is found idanning 
a college for the advancement of experimental science, 
with its “four profe.ssors itinerant, and sixitien resi- 
dent, none married,” and all of them “keeping an 
inviolable friendship one with another.” And this 
organised alliance between science, scholarship, art, 
and letters found expression, secondly, in the (jxidicit 
use and formation of a plain style. The first historian of 
the Society, Bishop Sprat ^ (1GG7), himself an amateur 
of knowledge and modern in his prose, sets forth this 
aim ; and the nature of the change, which runs through 
all letters, and was actually before one of the Society’s 
committees, will be noted again below. Thirdly, 
science is in strict alliance with defensive, and usually 

^ Tlio J/utory of the Soyal Society of Zondon, for the Improviw/ of 
Naiural Anoielcdyc. The PhUomphwA Traiimetinns Tiicjpu 3 OO.'i. T 
Birch, llhtory, &c., 17S6. 0. 14. Wold, A UUwy, &c., 1848, 
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with Anglican, theology. The new law.s and facts 
that are won almost invariably serve as matter for 
apologetics h posteriori. The methods of science are 
not transferred to speculation, but its results are 
harmonised into supporting received articles. But, 
fourthly, the Society worked for that comprehensive- 
ness in religion that the wider spirits of the Church, 
Hales and Chillingworth, had guarded. It “ openly 
professed,” says Sprat, “not to lay the foundation 
of an English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or Protestant 
philosophy ; but a philosopliy of mankind.” Hence 
the weight of glory, amongst all the countries, lay 
with England, for the broadest ideal and achievement 
in this province. 

Sir Isaac Howton^ (1G42-1727), the discoverer of 
the differential and intogTal calculus, or “ metliod of 
iVcK'tow awl fluxions ” ; of the laws of universal gravita- 
oOK'i-i. [l*hilosopMaj Nalnralis Prhicipvt MtUlir- 

maiiea, 1GS7) ; and of the decomi^osition of white light 
(fipt'ics, published 1704), altered all fiitui-c concep- 
tions of the iiliysical universe. Newton always writes 
a prose which is without decoration, and which takes 
no thought for itself. The pressure of an immense 
brooding mind can be felt at all points, whether New- 
ton bo on his own ground, or whether {Letters to 
Bmiley, 1G02) ho argues an intelligent agent from 
the discovered motions of the planets, or whether 
{Ohservaiions on th£ Prophecies of JDanicl) ho moves 

’ Openi omnia (incomplete), cd. n<»raloy, 0 vols., 1779-85 ; Sir T), 
I5n*WHter’rt Life 187r)), aiul (chiGHy) lurt Mcm)irs (1S55, 1S60) of 

Newton; Fontonono^s^ Eioi;e^ 1728. Bibliof^rapliy, O. J. Gray, 1888, 
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amongst chimeras. "Did blind chance know 
was light, and what was its I'ofraction, and lit the 
eyes of all creatiires, after the most curions manner, 
to make rise of it?” The accent is there of a great 
writer, and Newton is never tedioirs in his lucidity 
like his elder contemporary, Eobert I’oylo^ (1627-1G91), 
wJio wrote with an “ unreprieved prolixity ” and pom- 
pons volubility (which won the mockery of Swift), so 
that even his abridgments are serious things. But 
his criticism, in The Brc^tieal Ghymut (IGOl), on the 
Aristotelian conception of the four elements, was hital 
to alchemy, and made a crisis in chemical theory, 
Boyle’s positive work in physics, as in chemistry, is 
also of the first importance. He pressed the argument 
from design profusely in his Oceasniaucd Rejkdmi^ and 
elsewhere. The names of John Mayow, another 
chemist, the experimenter on combustion and res- 
piration, and of Robert Hooke, the mathematician and 
physicist, fall, like that of Nehemiah Grew (eminent 
in vegetable anatomy), just outside letters. The class- 
ifications of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, and 
plants, made by John Ray (1627-1705), greatly with 
the assistance of Francis Willughby, arc often in 
admirably curt latin, and were decisive in the history 
of zoology and botany. Ray’s Wisdom of God 'mani- 
fested in the Works of the Creaiion (1691) “ is in Eng- 

> Works, ed. Birch, 6 vols., 1772 (ed. 2). Aliridgmoiits by Boultcm 
(3 vols., 1699) and Shaw (3 vols., 1725), 

* Editions down to 1827. A GdUteriim of JSngli^ Prtmrhs (1670 ; 
1855 in Bohn’s Libraries) seems the only other work of Hay’s in 
modern reprint. Gorrespondenee, ed. for Ray Society by R. Lan- 
kester, 1848, 
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lisli, niid is in stylt* and title representative of the 
whole schoi'd ; and his descriptions, especially those of 
animals, are plain and masterly. 

Such were some of the head.s of the “ Visible Church 
of Philnsojdry/’ — the baptism given to the Society by 
the linesL spirit aniongsr its economists, Sir 
.ticai,!!,. Potty; whose of Trmvs^ 

( lGi'!2) is said to be one of the fii’St works to dis- 
criminate wealth and moue}’ ; who by choice expresses 
himself in “ ternis of number, weight, and niea,snre,” 
in his Politifol ArilJi itii'flc and other books on “vital 
statistics”; but who is also a humane and tolera,nt 
thinker and happy* writer, in advance of his time. 
Sir Josiah Child (IGoO-lGOO) Inindled exchange and 
interest in a work limdly (IGOO) called -1 jVv/' iJia- 
cuih-asc of Tir((7i. Tlie.se and Sir lUuiley North, whose 
Piscot! I'sr. on- Tr((ih\ (IGOl) is important, stand out from 
the pullulabion of tract-niakens, never yet perliaps re- 
counted, who write on the Dutch and Eastern markets 
and the clipping of the coinage. Few of these authors 
are distinctive: for colour and fancy, for literature, 
we tarry gratefully with two pci'sonagos, s1.rauge 
enough survdv’oi’.s of the Old Cluard of superstition. 


^ Treat he on yV/irci?, n]i{q»Ler on PenaHles : "‘As for jicrpetual ini- 
prisonmoiit l>y seuieiK'e, ibKoeniH but the same \vith death itself, to 
bo exeeutod by nature itself, wcakeuod by buoIi diseases as cloae 
living, solitude, and refleeiioii u]>on past and better coudi- 

tiiiuK doth ctmiiuonly eiigendcv ; in »r do men senteiuied hoi'e wnnt to 
live longer, Miotigli they be longer in dying.’* This is good as any- 
thing ill Hales or Locke, and has lust no fen'ce. Petty’s life has been 
very thoroughly written his descendant, Lord Ldmond Fitssmaurice, 


L 
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“ Those that dai’e not bluntly say there is no G orl, 
content themselves, for a fair type and introduction, 
, . to deny there are spirits and witches.” 

Hiqtersfihoii: ^ ^ ^ 

f\h(n riJl mul Joseph Glanvill (IGoG - 1680), from such 

1\ Painiet. p i . . . 

deliveranees, irom Jus opinions on syinpa- 
thetic needles and powders, and from his rolling 
language, might wrongly seem, although and 

Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Charles II., to be merely a 
relic. But in other ways he is the voice of some of 
the new revulsions. It is in Badueimwa TrmmjduilvH 
(1G81, shaped from earlier works) that he pleads for 
the possibility and reality of witches. But 'fltr. Vanity 
of Dogmatizwg (1661), turned into Beep-dn Briontijmi. 


(1665),’' is at once a Cartesian and a Baconian athick 
on the Schools, and promulgates a “ scepticism that’s 
the only way to science.” This attitude Glanvill 
arranges amicably with his cult of Plato, and with a 
liberal Anglicanism that is much out of love with 
“ zeal.” He is anxious to detect design in nature, find 
the few “vitals” of religion in the early reasonable 
ages of the Church. He is assured, in the midst of 
his scepticism, that the unfallen Adam must have 
had vision of telescopic jwwer. Most of his opinions 
can be seen in his essays, and in his Bum of my Lord 
Baeoa’s Nm Atlantis, which agreeably relates the con- 
dition of religion in the “ Bensalem ” of the empara- 
dised man of science. Another outlying mind of yet 
wilder composition is that of Thomas Burnet, master 
of the Charterhouse (c. 10.35-1710). The first part of 


Tlie edition of John. Owen, 3885, oontn»ins in 
the best account of GlanvilPs mental i>hyai«gnorny. 


introiluulidii 
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his Sacred Theory of the Enrlh, whicli describes the 
universal Dehigo as well as Paradise, came out in 
1GS4, three years after its Latin original ; the second 
part {De Conjlayratmic Mvadi) came ont both in 
Latin and English in 1689. Bnrnet, who was assailed 
by the orthodox for allegorising the Fall, calculates 
and proves like one in a dream, and his proofs are 
sucL as satisfy in dreams. In the Cunfayrntioti the 
dream becomes a nightmare — a flamboyant picture 
of doomsday, lurid and ill-composed, but not without 
a certain rank splendour. When imagination was at 
famine jiriccs P>urnet’s cpiality was rated yet higher, 
and his books were as solemnly controverted by geolo- 
gists as thej' were sincerely propounded. Addison 
prophesied in Latin alcaics that Burnet’s writing would 
last till the great doom, hriL ftorio frrilura -iimudo ; and 
an interest even yet attaches to the works of which 
this prediction is made, and to their soumling style. 

Survivors of Browne and Digby, these refreshing 
vagrant fantasts, find few articulate friends except 
, ... ^ among the divines of Cambridge: science 

Itis'uhinlii of o ^ ^ ’ 

tlowpli i( : hurries past such disregarded outposts, 
s. away from science, the course of 

English thought until Locke is notably insular. The 
Itostoration and the Revolution pass without the 
seminal foreign minds touching us deeply. The “Cai’- 
tesian ” elements in English letters, like the taste for 
clearne.ss, and the eousi<Iemtion of man as untouched 
by outward nature, seem of independent and native 
source. Our programme of toleration fits readily into 
the capacious scheme of the Tnaiatun Thcologico- 
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Poliiims (ti'ansl.atecl in 1689), Tov ifc is itavt of the 
same mental movement ; but Spinoza is .seldom cited 
with xinderstanding, though he is the target of the 
Cambridge divines, and also of Howe. Malebranche 
found his translators and decoctei’S afterwards on this 
side the Channel, and the dealings of Leibniz with 
Locke and Clarke are later still. English thought was 
mainly satisfied to reckon with Hobbes, who even aftc-.r 
his death (1679) irritated all speculation throughout 
a smaller and less convulsed age than that w'hich 
formed him ; for he belonged, as Itanke has .sniil, to 
the confusions and throes of the miil-ecntur}\ He 
disquieted the Crown with a history, other than dix'imj!, 
of its rights. The splendour of his anti-clerical irony 
and the destructive implications of his ethics were a 
scandal to the Church; ho succeeded Macchiavelli as 
the pocket-companion of the stage villain : “ a n ex- 
cellent fellow,” says the hypocrite in A. Coiixhifit 
(1699). All were “thundering upon Holthes’ 
steel cap,” from Bunret, who, as a Whig and a Itishnji, 
hated him, and Clarendon, to the inathematicrd Wallis 
and the learning-lumbered Cudworth ; and from these 
to the Eev. John Eachard, whose Pu/lorp/i'N have a 
certain street wit. They, and heavy theologian, s lik(‘ 
Tenison and Bramhall, flung themsGlv(is on this grea t 
man, the founder in England of the natural sttidy of 
mind, and the co-founder with Hooker ^ of our ijolitical 
philosophy. His argument has been renewed in the 
Darwinian theory of the stronger, 

^ See Hobhes, by G. Groom Eobertnon, in Blackwood’« 1‘hilo- 
aophieal Clfiflsics/' 1886,— a pattern book of its scale and kind. 
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Tlie weigliliio.st answer to llol^bes’ poliLical views, 
and the only one tliafc marks any noticeable advance 
towards Locke, was tlio 

luUiiuuihwi.i. yf liichard CnmberlaiiJ, afterwards 

l->is]n.>p of Peterborough, This is a worthy sequel to 
Hooker, and works on the lines of Clrotiius, in tlie spirit 
of observation and science, fouucliug a plea for natnra] 
morality on a purely philosopliie basis. It is much 
more ethical than jiolitical, but lies on tlie favourite 
English hunting-ground between the two sciences. It 
had, being in Latin, some foreign inth;enco. Other 
Jiolitical theorists also fill the interval. Milton and 
Harrington, or Ludlow, might have subscribed to much 
of Algeruou )Sidiiey’s i?/-svr»/o'.sv,s voiici:i‘uii(ij Gorcriimoit, 
pnVdislied iu KiOS, long after the martyrdom of the 
author. Sidney is a doctrinaire of the lost nobler 
kind, tough and iudividnal, a Homan in theory and 
temj>er; his stylo is ungraceful, being liaK-carved, 
half-left ill the rough, and it is lcs.s modern than his 
line of thought. Marvell’s® Atroiin/- of Ihn Groidlt, of 
A I'Viti'dfy Gooornmwni %vas the work of a republican wlio 
had relapsed, after an interval of hope for the restored 
monarchy, into a fiercer version of Iiis old convictions. 
I’amphlets iu favour of divine right still issued from 
dai’k jilaces, and the figment was awkwardly adjusted 
by IJnrnet to defend the Hevolution. Sidney, and 
oven Locke iu the first (IGfiO) of his Treuthea on 

^ Eng. ir. 17rj0 ; French, 1714, 1757. 

- TForAvs', ed. tJr<hsiu’t., 1870-7.", vol,s. iii., iv. Eero also see The. 
Rvhvarmt tuul J/r the Divine in Mode^ which 

often cfscapo into humour. 
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Govenimr.nt,%(i,^ foiik to refute the egregious Paf rinirka 
of Sir Robert Riliuer, writteu before the war, but 
seeiuiiigly first printed iu IGSO. Tlie dediutiiig of 
“ the natural power of kings” from “Adam’s private 
dominion and jurisdiction” was, according to Loclce, 
still worth answering, because it was still the “current 
di\dnity” of the pulpit. Rut in his second Tratlhr 
(1690) Locke, the friend of the Eevolution, dressed in 
orange the supjDOsitions of Hobbes — “the state of 
nature,” the “ law of nature ” — and advanced spticida- 
tion by using these ideas as blank forms oti whii-.h to 
inscribe his humane and liberal ethics. He also gave 
his well-known turn to the theory of the soi'ial com- 
pact, by making the delegate ruler j*esponsible. 

For the rest, philosophy in England before Locke 
means theology, and of this there are thrcfc chief 
sections, represented by the Cambridge Phitojiisls, the 
Protestants or Evangelicals of various shades, u.nd the 
Anglicans. How shall wo here pay our dues to tlie 
huge smoke-blackened edifice, ]udf-j>alace and half- 
prison, of seventeenth-century divinity, iu which ’L'ime 
has battered so many sad and ruinous breuclu^sf 
Certain of those traits and outstanding figures may 
be noted, that touch on literature. 

The divines of Cambridge are rooted among the 
Spenserians and fantastics ; iu a common revidsion 
camhridat and against Hobbes ; in the Puritanism of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, their centre; 
and iu tlie semi-philosophical study of Pluto and the 
Platonists. Hence they keep alive the golden mysti- 
cal vein iu a rational tieneratiou: thev link the liiier 
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l*uriLixiis witli the humanities, otherwise apt to he 
slighted; and, in uttering tlie intimate raptures of 
persojial religion, they liave a greater km)wledge and 
seoY>e of emotion, and a more cultured elmpiejice, than 
the other Puritans, if less nerve and passion. On 
Tillotsou and other Proad Churchmen their ^vorki^g 
is all for flexibility and tolerance. It may he from 
the force of Protestant habit that they are prone to 
take the wliole body of Platonic writings, original or 
derived, as a kind of second scripture, of nearly equal 
weight in all its portions. Tliey are, in fact, pro- 
critical ; so that it dues injustice to them, and distracts 
honour from their true service to the religious temper, 
to claim them as intellectual heralds. Their import- 
ance to philosophy might therefore seem to he over- 
stated in Principal Tulloch’s hook,^ which is otherwise 
marked by much equity and syuqxxthy, and is an 
authority for the lesser ligures, like Worthington, 
among them, as well as for the larger. Many of them 
full before our limits, such as their most enraptured 
preacher John Smith (/Select Dixciun’i^en, IGGO), and their 
philosopliie pioneer Culverwell (LnjJU of Ss/itnec, 1G52). 
The career of Benjamin Whichcote, a kind of figurehead 
to the movement, continues later ; but the Platonists 
may not ill he judged from More arid Cudworth. 

Henry More ^ (1014-1G87) is a poet foundered in late 
Sj^ensorian allegory ; and a keen analyst of mind and 

^ Uatiiuml Thtohnjij hi Ewjhtwl ito t/tr t^vvciiicatith 2 vols., 

187-t, oa. 2. * 

ProMc works ut»ti edited after 1712, Tho pi^eiihs (J^ar/ckozoifi and 
tdhers), ed, Grosart, 1878. 
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of “ entlmsiasiii,” losL in a fatal quag'iiiirii of tlioosojiliy 
and cabbalas. He gathered up the linsl sheaf of his 
■writings in his volume of 1002, C(jnl.aiii- 
iug Hi/ Antiilotr mjuhtA Ailiiism- (which 
begins acutely and eloquently), the Eiithtiftiamitu.', 
Triimiphitu^, the Latin letters to J )eseartes, the long 
work on the immortality of the .soul, and the distpxisi- 
tion on the two mystical meanings evident in the iii-st 
three chapters of Gene.sis. His later niainiuls of nietii- 
physies and Cartesian ethics have died, weighed down 
rather unjustly by his superstitious works. His J>lr'uHi 
Dialofj'Kcs (1668) appeai'.s to he the best in form and 
the most luminous of his books. His turn, as a 
reader of Plato, for ease and transparene.y, only jauily 
overcomes his inclination to leixgthiness and to a 
doleful pedantry of Latinised words, which he uses, 
unlike Browne, with little feeling for their colour. 
More betiuys the attitude, or confusion of attitudes, 
peculiar to his group; the a]»poal, for a lirst line of 
defence against mere zealots, to reason ; and, for a 
second, against the Hohbist, to “a scjctnnl principle 
more noble and inward than reason.” And this 
something, or illumination, he usuuliy phrases in 
Platonic or Neo-PIatonie terms. He further echoes the 
Anglican appeal to primitive Church practice, and 
inclines to insist less, after all, on doctrine than on 
the life of refined contemplation and on the charm of 
the sequestered saintly character. Herein i.s his 
strength, and his own biography is beautiful; but his 
mind is a turbid crystal, in which we see transient 
myths, unreconciled opposites, and superstition. " llio 
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greatest iliftieiilty is lo give an aecniiut wlienee the Lad 
genii, hi Ibeir execrable leasts, liave iLeir food so 
formally made into dishes”; iliis is written to 
X)esciirtes, willi whom the (.'am) fridge school came 
to a certain adjustment. 

The head savant and dialectician of the gronit, 
h'alpii Cudworth (1G17-11588), thougli a lumbering 

writer, had more scholastic and Platonic 

C Hdv'ttrih. 1* 1 • j • 1 • 

Jore Uitiii any niiiii or lus tiiue, uud is 

also of inarlc in the history of thought. His lirst 
tome, I'kc 7'i‘iir Intdlcclnul Hydon of tin: U'ltirti-ac 
( 1G7S), is one of the last serious works written in the 
fearless old fashion of vast quotations and merciless 
e.\cursioiis. Tt.s talfle of contents tills over fifty long 
columns, atid the 900 |tages of text only eonqdcte oue- 
third of the author’s threateinid plan. I-Jence Cud- 

worth hardly gets the credit of hi.s energetic, if 

antiquated and pompons, eloquence, and the scheme 
of his thought, in itself clear and rigid, conies to be 
overlaid. In the b'yalnii he is coucerued to join faith 
and revelation intti an alliance again.st “ the Demo- 
critick fate, or the material necessity of all things 
without a God ” ; in other words, against the supposed 
assumptions of Ilohbes : and to this end he endeavours 
to build secular into Christian theology with the 
mortar of Neo-Platonisin. Cndwortli’s worst faults 
are to treat all quotations as of equal authority, and 
to twist the facts of intellectual history on both sides, 
enriching the liistoric faith with sundry Alexandrian 
conceptions of a “phistic nature” and the like, and 
torturing a latent monotheism cut of the Greek 
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iiiytliology. The leuniiiig shown in this oilurt is eiier- 
mous, and not ipite so uncritical as that of Kudlieck 
or Theophilus Gale. The Trrat.im Ounce ruing Eicrnnl 
mul Inrtnatahh Moreditg, i\o\> printed till 17'11, answers 
to the second line of attack, against tliat “immoral 
theism” which accepts a God, but denies, with Hobbes, 
any absolute nature to morality. Tlie work has its 
iuipoiiance as a prophecy of the more serried reasoning 
of Clarke (see chap, vi.) Into his argument Cud- 
worth presses an old image, not without aptness: 
“The evolution of the world ... is a truer poem, 
and we men histrionical actors upon the .stage, who 
notwithstandiug insert something of our own into the 
poem too ; but God Almighty is that skilful dramatist, 
who always connecteth that of ours which went before, 
with what of His follows after, into good coherent 
sense.” His Treatise Go'iuicrning Frccn-i lid- is widlten in 
the same intere.st as his ethics, and was not piiblisheil 
till this century. 

Most of the uuphilosophical Protestants, wlxose 
literature is large, went on Tuaking tlieir .souLs away 
, from the chief tides of thought and culture. 

Inoir most winiuug and saintly voice is 
that of Eobert Leighton,® first a Covenantor and tbou 
Archbishop of Glasgow, a man above party, whoso 
long Gomvicntary on the First EjAsih qf Fcter was 
printed (1693) nine years after iiis death. P)y his 
sermons and expositions, some of them written in 

* Worhx, ed; Birch, 4 vols., ISap. Syntern, 3 voIb., ISl.t. 
a lat ed. (Pair»), 1692-1708, and cd. West (1869-7f.). 
frmri LtiUjhton, ed. Blair, 1884. 
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Latin, Loiglitoii «huros witli the AiigUcaus tlie note 
and the sueeessioii of tlio great preachers ; with the 
I’latonists, their aerial touch of liiiignagc, and, in 
place of tlio fierce oiigrossmeut with evangelical 
salvation, their high and secluded scorn of the world, 
which seemed a thing only half-real, but, so far as 
real, little worth having. There was no Jansenism in 
England ; but Leighton had been to Douay and Icaiiit 
Erench, and something of the severity and sequestered 
dignity of the Jansenists is his ; and though his intel- 
lect is not really subtle, there is much in him beside 
his delicacy of cadence tliat suggests Cardinal Jicw- 
man. Leighton, therefore, can be called an escaped 
Pi'otestant, and has little kinship to the Puritan 
writers, of whom three may here be singled from 
the luultitudo. Each of them, after recording an 
intimate experience of doubts resolved in assurance, 
proceeds to the sequel of a talkative, organising, 
]>uldic life, spent in the effort to awaken his own 
experience hi others. lUit of the three, Eicluird 
Jlaxtor (1G15-1G91), though the best instructed, and 
the most eminent in affairs, and the most voluminous 
in print, is the least attractive ; George Fox, who died 
in 1691, is the least of a penman; while John llunyan 
(1628 - 1688) is the chronicler of genius, the great 
novelist and psychologist of the sect. Baxter wrote 
prodigiously both before and after the Eestoration. 
Difficult, irreconcilable, and yet ever negotiating, his 
various phases, inauifestoes, and sufl'eriugs are part 
of general English history, and of the struggle for 
iudulgence. He wrote in almost every i)roviuce of 
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divinity; on apologetics, doctrine, chiu'cli order; he 
uiiide books of devotion, seimons, tracts, rejoinders, 
without endd He has properly been called a Prot- 
estant Schoolinau, for ho composed a great Baniiiia of 
theolog)', which was more Calvinist tliau Armiuian. 
but failed to please the Calvinists ; lie made, like 
Taylor, a casuistical guide to conduct (C%rifilufi/ 
IJir>;c(onj, 1073) ; and he is, like Taylor and the 
Anglicans, very well seen in fathers and councils, 
full of inoticulmis distinctions, and lar better a,rincd 
with church lore than any one else on his own side. 
Baxter, however, ran an orbit of his own as a tlicu- 
logian, and is not quite with the evangelicals of 
r»iniyan’s type. His immense, ill -edited ]tcliqiiii.v 
BaxLcrioiiw (1696) is best known in its abridgment 
by Edmiuid Calamy, third of that name. His Bivhd’s 
Biu’rlasfdiiff lieM (1650), still his most popular worlt, 
and often seen also in an abridgmenl., has fire and 
unction, hxit, like much that he wrote, is not really 
well written. Like most very eoiuhutive diviue.s, 
he is apt to become dreary reading, and ho fails t<t 
give, as Fox and Bunyan give, the true impres.sion 
of inwardness, being rather strident, impatient, and 
thin. 

" It came to me ; ” “ considerations arose within 
me ; ” “ the light showed me ; ” it is thus that George 
Eox, while waiting surely to be chosen, phrases his 
illuminations : and the doctrine of the inner light, so 
much flouted by the rational writers, plays a caintal 

' IS u<i]h. in IJriUah Museum Catalogue. A CMl to the U'tuimmcrtfd, 
“69t.h e<I.” in 1728. Praetieal TflorAM, 4 vola., 1707 ; aiul od. Orme 
(with life), 23 voIb., 1830, rciu'iutcd 4 vola., 1868. 
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part in his post-humousiy puhlished Jr>iirnaL Yet. there 
was .something in common IteLween Fox and tlio.se 
writers, though neither side perceived it: he is n 
genuiuG champion oJ' fraternal humanity and toler- 
ance. It is true that he is only passingly conceinicd 
with the Eestoration, the Tlevolutionj and other 
ineidente in the history of Quakerism. His own 
nothingness before the Loi'd, he does not fail to 
a.scribe also to Cromwell, or the King of Poland, or to 
those to wliom lie writes endless monitions on duelling. 
May -poles, or the removal of the hat. A .sense of 
scale, or a hnmonr like Banyan’s, might have raiised 
his pede.strian Eugli.sh ; yet it is raised already by its 
smouldering force and fire, and by the beatific note of 
the mystic who has (fllnhii'il. Thomas Ellwoud’s Jvvr- 
■tinl, eontiiining notices of Milton, is another sample of 
the writing that irritated Locke and Swift ; and though 
the author has a more magnificent view of him.self, 
with less right, than Fox, he has an eye for incident. 
Ilobert Barclay’s Apoloijn /or fhr Qnulrvti (Latin 1676, 
Faiglisli 1678) gives in set propositional form, with 
dignity and unusual learning, the tenets of the Society. 
John Howe’s Lk'iotj Tniiph' (1676 and Ifiter) i.s a fervid 
elaborate defence of the evangelical po.sitions, (.‘(piipped 
witli remarkable roailing in philosophy, but not of 
much real power or grace. 

John Bnnyan^ (1628-1688) relate.s twice, and equally 
well, the great comedy of the evangelical life, in the 

' Workrt ii.'U’tly collefitocl 1692 ; eil. Offor, Svols., IStiS ; 4 vols., ed. 
Stobhiny, 1S59, Chief -works (exitspl. seleetod, in 2 vols., 

Clar. Pre.'is, one ed. liy Venables aiul the other by Miss Peauook. 
P. Proyrunx, eds. and translations, 34 cols, in B. Museum Catalogue ; 
sec C. H. Firth’s ed., 1898 (preface), for its popular sourees. 
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niedireval sense of coined}^ — hiiiin. tnrlmtmHcida , fiuvx 
hrfi. Gi'arc AhoiiiuUufj to thr. Chief of Blnnem Wfis 

written in gaol and printed in 1G6G : and 

Jhnvfatu i 

this ragged, fiery transcript of Banyan's 
voyages, through abyss beyond abyss, to final assur- 
ance, has the same essential interest as the fable in 
which he embodies his experience, TIio Pit//rim’s Peo- 
geeiidfeom thh World to that u'hkh is to coone, delivered 
imder the SiiniMiwle of a Dream. The First Part of 
the Proijrr.ss came out in 1678 ; the Becond and faint(‘r 
part in 1 G84. The drama related in these two books 
— their correspondences can be made out with some 
closeness — was enacted before ^ Bunyan was famous 
as a preacher, and before the two imprisonments, be- 
tween ICGO and 1G76, which imposed upon him the 
leisure to write well. No nature with an equal power 
of self-record has ever been so wholly isolated for tin* 
operation of Calvinistin belief, as a potent and trans- 
forming drug. The book that he knows best aggravates 
this operation by the way in which he knows it. His 
mortal hopes and fears are liable to be determined by 
a chance text, which he takes in the breast, like a 
bullet. And yet his irrational agonies have tlieir 
foundation in human needs, and the forces of self- 
preservation spring up from the deeps in. forms that 
ar(', puerile. The vanity of the godliness that consists 
in mere behaviour is e.vpressed by his humiliating dis- 
coveiy that the whole of his course, even when ho had 

1 It has lieen shown tliat Bunyan served in the Parliainenfcaiy 
gairison at NewjKjrt Pagnell. See I^oten tviui Qver'k^. 8th series, vol 
s.. July 18, 1890. 
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ainfiiicled liis early and porliaps fictitious sins, lias yet 
to run. Acc.idia; though he did not know the term, 
invades liim with its fume as it did tiio slime-bnriod 
sinners in Dante ; he calls it “ a scurfy and seared 
frame of heart,” which is a peril under all possible 
systems of morality. Out of this he comes, only to 
imagine soon that ho has committed the irretrievable 
sin. His phrasing is accidental ; but irretrievable some 
i, lungs actually are, and the ('often imaginary) fear of 
having committed them is also a jiermanent mood of 
mankind. Then he enters rather suddenly — and this 
is also true to nature — into his peace, and goes forth 
as a missionary “ to them in chains.” 

To describe tliis curriculum of the soul, either in 
allegory or without it, demands the gift or curse of a 
memory impassioned in its precision, like that wliich 
enables a few men to recall, after the hour is over, the 
little inciilents of a rescue from shipwreck, or the 
inches lost and gained in battle. Banyan has this 
familty : it is a good deal economised by his apathy 
towards everything in the world that cannot be ma<Ie 
vital to his religion. His cpiick piercing sense of 
humours and characters is awakened just so far as 
these meet him upon his pilgrimage. The effect is 
artistic, but there are not many signs of his drawing 
for pirre pleasure, like an artist. At the same time, 
so many things come into the pilgrimage ! A fight, a 
conversation by the wayside, any scene of variegated 
human meanness, he sets forth with a felicity that the 
desire to preach does not disturb, and in the coloured 
and apt vernnxnilar which makes him famous in the 
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line of writers between Lutiuier and CobbetL. All 
these gifts are called out bj’ the plan of the Ppry/yvws', 
where Hunyan .sets foi-th in a sj'iubulic history his 
evangelical reply to the (question, Whni nlwll I ilot 
The history is one of obstacles, which contrive in 
the allegory to become all equall}' .solid. Mood-s and 
fears, genuine devils, and the family, which i.s the 
worst allurement of the world for holding htick the 
])ilgrim, have all to be einhodied. 'I’he art and the odd 
captivating effect of the P'/-o//r/',s.s are found iu l,he 
certainty witli which the.se things arc ligiired — llgured 
muler varioms forms, as a giant, a monster in the p.ath, 
or Mr r>y-Eml.s and iMr Heady, iti.sinuating or biill- 
hoaded fellow-mortals. While inventing these .symbols 
Bnnyan let them run intomould.s that W(n'e in no way 
.strange to the popnlai’ fancy. A cliaotic furiuturc of 
einhlem-hook.s, romances iu doggerid or popular prose 
of giants ainl champions, and even the form of the 
allegorical trial, like that whicli Buuyau twice em- 
ploys, lay ready to his use. The a.llegorioa.1 “ liouses,” 
which he is said by some to have found in Spenser, 
were more probably part of a popular iuheritanc.e 
which »Speu.ser and hi.s school helped to betpieath. 
But his use of them no more sliows tliat he knew 
Spenser than his phrase, “thoughts like uiasterlews 
hellhounds,” shows that he knew the famous tale t>f 
Boccaccio, which Dryden was afterwards to make 
popular iu Theodore ami ITonorm, 

Banyan’s Rehdwth of his imprisonment and of his 
wife’s encounters with the judges (whose posthumous 
condition she can but pity) is in his best style. The 
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JTohj jrnr (1GS2), though not without masterly pas- 
sages, is perhaps in his worst. The Luciferiad of 
jMiltou has its weaknesses; but imagine a Luciferiad 
with all the poetry taken out, and with the Holy 
Ghost reduced to “ My Lord Secretary ” ! The con- 
fusion of persons that is surmounted in the earlier 
allegory is here redoubled and succumbed to. “ Atid 
just now, while Diabolus was speaking these words 
to Mansoul, Tisiphone shot at Captain Eesistanee.” 
Bunyan is also less vivid, because he describes not his 
own feelings but liis special legend about mankind, 
who liave to be crowded together, good and bad, under 
the corporation of jMausonl. Hor can he ])roperly end 
the allegorical story, for the real one is never ended. 
“And now,” ho has to conchido, “did Mansoul arrive 
to so'iiir (jaod iliY/n'r of peace and quiet.” Still he shows 
his power in the. trial of the Diabolonians, and in the 
humoiirs of the high covenanting parties. In his 
novel, TJir Life nnd lii'ntdi of Mr Baduuni, which has 
to bo read apart from ite iuierhides of sermon, there is 
far more of his real writing than in Tlie Holy Wor. If 
the doctrine, especially that of Mr .Badmau’s ultimate 
danmatii)!!, be (.letachiid, there remain the annals of a 
swindling retail tr.ade.sman, who rises by his pranks 
and crimes to respected allliience, and dies unexposed 
and uiii‘e].ieutant. Bunyan believed so firndy in par- 
ticular judgments dealt upon .sinners in this life, that 
it may have cost him something to reserve sentence 
on Mr Eadman, to whom the earth metes out no 
poetic or even <.)ld Bailey justice. Tiie wholesome 
(sruelby of Bunyau’s insight into peddling tricks re- 
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minds US of Defoe, but still more of Langlaud and his 
“ regratours.” 

The Anglicans adapt themselves to the mental 
current more than the Protestants: they partially 
accept the new thought, they widely circu- 
iaiihlUnti late the new style. They are both the 
gjoister and armoury of learning. Edward 
pDCOcke, the great orientalist; Archbishop TJssher (died 
1656), whose Ohronolofiiti' Srtem, long the canon in its 
own subject, came out in 1660; George Pmll, one of 
the stiffer High Churchmen, W’hose leading works (like 
Diftum Fidd Nirri'm:, 1685) were in Latin ; Pearson, 
whose close-grained E;qjodfmh of th- Owed (lG5f)) is 
still in acceptance ; and Cosin, and other divines and 
srironf/f, continued to keep alive the honour of Gniek, 
patristic, and general erudition. And the old idea 
— Falkland’s dream — of liberal Anglicanism as the 
nursing mother of culture is always present too, 
gracing or softening the harsher divinity by contrast. 
Put that which stands firmest in the Anglican writ- 
ings is the eloquence of the pulpit. As in France, the 
richer and more splendid manner of the sermon passes 
into one that, without being scholastic, is logical and 
ordered. Both the monarchs loved and favoured, in 
the intervals of recreation, muscular reasoning on 
matters of divinity. The English king preferred wit 
■and pithiness, the French king had a wider and graver 
taste. Preaching in both lands increased its courtli- 
ness of tone under these auspices; but, in both, the 
most memorable sermons were those that kept the 
older magnificence. 
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Jeremy Taylor, save in allegiance, is not of the 
llestoration. One of the greatest preachers that we 
^ have had at any time is the mathematician 

and theologian, Isaac Barrow^ (1630-1677), 
in turn Professor of Greek and Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, and then (1672) Master of Trinity. Barrow 
resigned the last of his chairs to his pupil N'ewton. 
His most laboured work is a Tiwithr- of tli-c- Pofr’s 
^nprrina(‘.y ; he was a staunch royalist, capable of 
fanatical pleas for non - resistance ; he wrote much 
exegesis. In logic and arfhn.nnmr he is like Bour- 
daloup.. But he has more pith and power than Bour- 
daloue, though he has less restraint and also less ease. 
For Barrow, when his blood is up, puts a grave 
impetuosity into his long, trailing, but coherent para- 
graphs, that float the heavy Latin polysyllables along 
their smooth and steady flood. His diction is profuse, 
and at times (like Burke’s) unharmonised, for he inter- 
sperses homely with pompous words, almost to the 
extent of conceitedness. In method and logic he is 
nearer Tillotson, in a certain greatness and melancholy 
nearer Taylor. His descant on the magnificence of 
death — “ a winter, that as it withers the rose and lily, 
so it kills the nettle and thistle ” — is of a strain as old 
as Baleigh’s, and like Ealeigh’s. He rises to his fullest 
power when he is sounding the traditional, if fitful, 
note of the Anglican Church, “He hath rendered all 
men mdraUlfs,” an article which his humane spirit 
regards chiefly in the light it casts on man’s hope and 

^ 4 vols., etl. Tillotsou (Isinguage doctoretl), 168J5-89; ed, 

N'apier (text rcyfcored), 9 vols,, Cambridge, 1859. 
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effort, but which is of course distinct from modern 
“universalisin.” Barrow, though professionally and sin- 
cerely a theologian, and a powerful one, is at bottom 
a moralist, an inspirer. He prefers to take some rich 
single idea, the Eedemption, the fraternity of man, or 
some comprehensive virtue or failing — f'Ontentmeut, 
Detraction — and work out its ramifications. This he 
does with a peculiar union of system and fervour: some- 
times his accent is Carlylean : “ If thou wilt be brave, 
be brave indeed, be not a double -hearted mongrel.” 
He is the worst ignored of our great prose writers. 
His treatment is saved from being scholastic by tJm 
conversance with life and business which niak(*s his 
distinctions real. 

“He wrote like a man, hut bit like a dog.” Pre- 
judice and anger at little enemies (as this saying, set 
down to Tillotson, may hint) deform some 
of the wit of Robert South, the griiat Tory 
and Anglican preacher, and the favonrit<,i of (Jliarles 
II. South > (1684-171G) chooses groat subjects, hut he 
has far less of the accent of greatne.ss than Barrow. 
He is full of ingenious surprises, and gives .something 
the same kind of shock as the fantastic writcjrs, hut 
without their poetrj’. All South’s best mattc^r is in 
his sermons, which are fairly free from the loarimd 
lumber of quotation. He has the Iieavy old scholastic 
arrangement, but his logical faculty is genuine. In 
defining, in bifurcating and trifurcating, in solidity, 
in exhaustiveness, in a certain strength of handling, 

1 Serttunm, collected by South, 7 vola., 1679-171.''. ; many erts.— 
e,g., 1850, 2 vols.; and 6 voIb. (Oxford), 1842, 
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South is distinguislied. His ornamental matter some- 
times stray.s into the IVnm of the character^ us of the 
“flatterer” or the “zealot”; but it usually falls under 
his odd transitional form of “ wit.” “All such lumeiita- 
tious [of damned persons] cannot at all move a resolved 
deity; they are like a vanishing voice echoing back 
from a marble pillar, without making the least impres- 
sion.” The image is a little chilled, — Taylor or Browne 
would lui\’e heated it in its flight. How and then the 
note of religious calculation, not alien to South in his 
own life, is heard. “ Is it not as great a phrensy then 
[as for the sinner to sin on] for a man to take a purse 
at Tyburn while he is actually seeing another bunged 
for the same act i ” South is less happy in these sallies 
than when he is solidlv considering' the make of ambi- 
tion, or of anger (both failings of which he knew some- 
thing), and in doing this before an audience of the elect 
tliat loved muscular reasoning. Ho is nearl)’ the last 
preacher who commanded and used the evolutions 
of the long pulpit sentence. His chief enemy, or 
rather tiu'get, William Sherlock [o. 1641-1707), a poor 
dialectician, whose strange career has been told by 
Macaulay, was long famous for his Fraciiatl JJlscoursn 
Coucijfiiiiit/ Dafth, and his other Cona'i’iiiinj Judrj- 
wml. His repute seems to have been guaranteed 
for nearly a century by pure platitude, or rather by 
the exercise of the common-sense spirit in a region 
where such a spirit is fatal. It became the weak- 
ness of our pulpit to drop into dead reasonable tones 
on such subjects as love, death, and nat-ure. But 
these are subjects that find out the flaws in the 
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second-rate; and the debt of Addison lu fSlierlock’s 
considerations on mortality only tells ns the more 
about Addison. 

John Tillotsou (1630-1694) rei>resents the best side 
of this tempered rational attitude in religion. Ho 
lucks the rough savour of South, ids 

l^iUoiaon. _ . - , 

manners and schooling are gentler^ and 
he has something of the eclectic. He planned a 
Siunma of theolog}’ ; he was a friend of the I'laton- 
isers, and has left a character of Whichcote 
24) that is as finished as anything of the time out of 
Clarendon. He became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and his sermons were the favourite pasture of the 
moderate High-Church classes for many decades after 
his death. The witnesses of the time leave us sur- 
prised over their celebrations of Tillotson’s literary 
gift. We think more of his equable temper and his 
courage in travelling along the i) 0 .ths of toler.ince, as 
an ally of Locke. A sermon of 1679 lays down that 
“ Eeason is the faculty whereby revelations are to be 
discerned.” He doubtless carries further, and shows 
more neatly and decisively, than any preacher of liis 
day, the gift of orderly and transparent form. Like 
so many, he unites an interest in practical ethics with 
the inclination to show that religion is rational and 
profitable. It has been remarked that Dry den’s 
avowed debt to the style of Tillotson can hardly hold 
by reason of the dates. But his sermons were early 
in vogue with a very large public, which Dryden or 
Halifax would not reach, and he did much to spread, 
* Worke, with Biruh’e Life, 3 voIb., 1762, also 10 vuls., 1820. 
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outwards and downwards, tlio pattern oi’ tlio New 
Model of prose. 

Most of these currents of thought meet in Locke ; 
we may almost measure the degree in which others 
speak for the time, hy their distance from Locke. 
Unity is giv'en to his loose and straggling system by 
his imijerturbable, rational, naturalistic temper. Tlie 
mixture of this temper with the English love of com- 
promise and taking short steps has exposed Locke to 
criticism, for he goes different lengths in diflerent 
subjects ; but it is also a source of his power with liis 
countrymen. He excited a freer play of international 
thought than all before him, drawing from Descartes 
and Grotius, retorting on Malebranche, and provoking 
the alternative psychology of Leibniz. He is the spring 
of the movement of philosophy which found its term 
in Hume, whose conclusions he would have disowned ; 
and he had yet other altar’s raised to him by the 
Frenchmen of the “enlightenment.” 

Joliir Locke was born at AVrington in Somerset on 
29t]i August 1632, and died at Oates, High Laver, 
<tmi Esscx, ou 28th October 1704. He inherited 
acmrofiudv; popular Sympathies but broke with puritan- 
ism. His educational theory was half formed by dislike 
of hLs own training at AVestminster and Chidst Church. 
A draft essay of 1GG7 shows how soon his views of 
toleration were formed, and a manuscript entry of 
1671 contains the germ of his Essay. He became 
the intimate of Ashley, the first Lord Shaftesbury, 
after whose flight and death he was expelled (1684) 
from his posts at Oxford, and set free for travel and a 
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cosmopolitan lil'e. In Hollaurl he had “full leisure 
to prosecute his thoughts” with Limborch and other 
liberal friends. In the intervals of science, business, 
and medical practice, he worked up his great book, 
An JEssai/ Concerniny Jluiiirtn Understniuh'ny, which 
appeared at first (1688) in a French abridgment, and 
then in London in 1690.^ It is signed, uub'ke the 
Titnfixcs on Govern mail of the same date, and unlike 
the first L'Uer on Tolerance of a year earlier. The 
ne.xt two Letters, which are rejoinders, came out in 
1690 aiid 1692, and the last after his death. He had 
come back with the Eevolution ; he was Commissioner 
of Appeals. He was unmuzzled, and ];>oured out his 
long -ripened thoughts. His classical little book. 
Some TJiom/hts Conceaiiug EdnrationA (T698), and 
The Reason aJjJe ness of Ghrisl'uinitif as drliiLrrcd in llw 
Scriptures (1695), followed. The latter drew him 
into a prolix war with Edward Stilliugfleet, llLshop 
of Worcester {ViinUeatian of the Rotirme of the. 
Trinity, 1696), a very practised theological ilis- 
putant, and with many others. He did much public 
work on the Council of Trade and elsewhere, and 
lived greatly in his grave Socratic friendships with 
Limborch, and Molyueux, and Antony Collins, llis 
letters are full of cordial affection and ohamti. To- 
wards the end he has visions, and his worlds are 

’ 2ncl ed., 1694, with changes ; 4th ecl„ 1699, with notable ad- 
ditions; fully in French, tr. Coste, Amsterdam, 1700; in Latin, 
supervised by Locke, London, 1701 ; in German, KSnigsberg, 1755 ; 
Leibnia’ criticism in Nouveavx £ssaia, written 1704, published 1766. 
Latest ed. of the Sssay, by A. 0. Fraser, 2 vols,, O.'sford, 1894. 

® Ed. Quick, Cambridge, 1875. 
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famous ; “ And now rnetliinks 1 see openings to truth 
and direct paths leading to it ; but this at the end of 
lay day, and uiy sun is setting.” He died among Ids 
friends the Mashams, with whom he had long stayed. 

Locke’s mental character is betrayed at many 
points, “He took a delight,” says Coste in his 

.uuitui Oha meter, “ in making use of his reason in 

liiiinidir; everytldng he did.” “A rational free- 

minded man,” he writes himself, “ tied to notldng but 
truth, is so rare a thing that I almost worship such a 
friend.” He will not entertain “ any proposition with 
a greater assurance than the proofs it is built upon 
will warrant.” The Gmdmt of tluc Uuderslaudiiij^ 
(published 1706) is the best key to his temper. The 
inquirer “ must not be in love with an opinion, or wish 
it to be true, until he knows it to be so, and then he 
will not need to wisli it.” If this is not the war-cry of 
the very highest creative spirits, there are few better ; 
and here we listen to the saving note of the late 
seventeenth century, with all its sterilities and omis- 
sions. Tlje “ indilferency ” thus commended he applies 
in his Essnfj, which is an inquiry into the make and 
natural history of the mind, considered in its bearings 
on general thought.'-^ 

The first book is a reasoned denial of “innate 
ideas ” •, the supposed laws of thought, and the con- 
ceptions of God and virtue, are not in the mind witli- 


^ Ed. T. Fowluf, Oxford, 2ud od., 1882. 

^ Life, hy li. ll, Fo,s£: Bouiuie, 2 voiw*, 1876. LftokCi ii’owler, 
ill Mm of Eetters, Worh^ fii’si collected 1714, 3 voh . ; 11th. ed., 
10 vols,, 18X2. 
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out experience; only througli experience, when at all, 
are they found to be valid. In the second bo(jk, ex- 
perience itself, at once the sphere and test of truth, 
is decomposed, and Locke draws out a revolutionaiy 
scheme of psychology from his distinction between 
“■ ideas of sensation ” and “ ideas of reflection.” The 
third book, “ Of "Words,” and the fourth book, Of 
Knowledge,” show the multifar-ious applications. The 
attitude of the whole inquiry is largely determined l>y 
that of positive science, and is thus adverse to Des- 
cartes, since whose time science, especially in Eng- 
land, had conquered many more fields of nature, and 
with whose abstracting and deductive method — us 
well as with the scholasticism that Descartes hi nisei f 
assailed — Locke is thus in collision. These contrasts 
are of moment, not only in the record of philosopliy ; 
they mirror differences in the national and literary 
bent. Both in France and England the positive and 
scientific temper gains ground on all hands towards 
the close of the century. But to the last the abstract 
and formulating instinct remains the stronger in 
France, the accumulating and compromising instinct 
in England. The full interplay of the two influences 
awaited the eighteenth century. Locke, meantime, 
founded an alteration of the weights and measures 
used for philosophical truth; and the notions of sub- 
stance, matter, infinity, and God could not bo ap- 
proached in the same way, or with the same assump- 
tion of their intrinsic necessity, after he had spoken. 
The sixth chapter will indicate a little of the ferment 
which he raised in literature. 
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Tlie Siuue discipline is exercised on tlio matters of 
faith, and on the religious experience, so far as Locke 
could undei’stund them. The famous chap- 
ter on EiUhasiami, added to a later edition 
(1691)) of the Usmy, the notes published by Lord 
Iving, the ItcctsonaUeucas of Christiimitij, and the whole 
demeanour of Locke’s mind, show how he fostered 
the temper, so marked in the following generation, of 
analysing the religious life from the point of view of 
the natural observer, not fi'om that of the sensitive 
subject. Going in his mild corrosive way over ex- 
perience, and coming to the phenomenon of “ zeal," 
Locke, as a member himself of the Eoyal Society, 
seems to talie out his licence to vivisect it. He was 
dealing with the experience that nourished the half- 
dispossessed puritan classes, and still nourishes their 
descendants. And “the true dark lantern of the 
spirit ” ho wishes to see fairly blown out, because 
he sets up the tribunal of reason, to which those 
whom he criticised have in no age of the world 
submitted. On the political side he works for com- 
prehension, holding the old liberal creed that “ vitids 
in religion are few,” and he distrusts the confessions 
that bristle with contracts. Theism, and faith in 
Christ as the Messiah, serve for salvation. Against 
established orthodoxy Locke took the stand tliat 
reason, though it is not what makes revelation valid, 
decides what is revelation and what is not ; but he is 
loft within the Church by the results of this inquiry. 

The Tkumjhts show how relent- 

lessly Locke applied his improved instruments to the 
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matter and means of culture, depressing humanism 
only a little less than scholasticism, placing contact 
with aifairs above the book - reading of 
history, and treating words mainly as a 
source of illusion. He thus aspires to train an 
enlightened gentleman, not a recluse or student, and 
his jirogramme of reading ^ corresponds. Perspicuity is 
the virtue of stylo, though without right reasoning it 
‘‘ serves but to expose the speaker.” Locke is himself 
not always perspicuous, and is not usually a good 
writer, though his style can be easily undervalued. 
It is true that his clauses trail, that his diction is 
slippery and proli.x, that his keyboard of language 
seems to he full of dead notes, and that las manner 
is embarrassed by the clash between the (piest of 
truth unqualiKed and the desire to find a working 
and persuasive middle line. He writes best when the 
instinct to transact with liis own logic is least upon 
him. He has often richness and ease, and a suave 
charm when he is speaking of his own experience 
and ideals. His Oluynidi'r of Ih' is one of the 

most humane and sagacious tilings of the kind. It 
belongs to the work that he had in hand that he is 
almost sterilised of poetry and of the higher audacities 
of prose : it is due to his modest desire of being llie 
plain man, occupied only with his business, that lie 
throws away the graces. 

^ See SomeThoughU wmendng heading and Study fov a GenUmmn, 
wliich names La Bruyfere, Corvantes (for “ pleasantry and a constant 
decorum ”), aiul Bayle. 

® Workt, ed. ISlJi, as. a09 (Letter of aSrd July 1703). 
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As ill rrance, the rational age is inclined to slight 
tliat rational usage of the past which histoiy and 
uktorunmi scliolarship subserve. Bentley and his prc- 
ciecessors nia.y be left to a later chapter. 
But the age of learning dies hard — or rather it never 
dies : it is cast in the shade, neglected by the literary 
class, and alien to contemporary thought; but it is 
gradually changed from the pedantic or anti-critical 
type to something sounder in all departments. A 
book like Theophilus Gale’s Com-f offhr Geutih a (1009), 
which derive.? all the tongues of Europe and much 
else from the Hebrew, giudually became impossible. 
Much, ton, w.as done to store the material.? for histoiy ; 
the noble age of antiquaries continueil, and several im- 
mense ac.<mniulatious can only be named. Sir Williiim 
Dugdale’s jlloiiKdirmi .1 iiyJicfnnnn was fiui.shed in 
1079, and liis IVunrir/.'tihlrc had already set the 
pattern of county hi.slxiry; Thomas Kymer’s Ftalcra, 
or collection of State documents, began to appear in 
1704; and in 1602 was ready Alliciicr O.nniiciisi'x of 
Anthony a Wood, wlio writes with an old-fa.shioned 
heraldic richness somewhat like Seklen’.s. For the 
more recent history Whitelocke’s IL'iiwriifh of Ent/litih 
Affitira (10S2) gave valuable and parti}' original docu- 
ments. If there is no work quite on tlie measure of 
Muratnris, England, on the whole account, stands liigh 
among the countries for zealous and strict research. 
Late (1702-1704) was printed the one great history 
written in English during the seventeenth century. 
The IUdor}j of thr Itvhdlion must have seemed au 
antique to its first readers; for Clarendon’s air and 
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laugnage, like his political conceptions, are those of 
1649, and he falls to an earlier volume than this. 
It is a grand air, and no portrait-maker of Burnet’s 
and Uryden’s time has the supple, pertinent, sardonic 
analysis that follows so deeply the sinuosities of char- 
acter. The Oontinamtio'ii, though it deals with the 
seven years before Clarendon’s fall (1607), shows no 
concession to the new age. For other reasons the 
dialogue of Hobbes upon the wars, Brlirmoth (1679), 
is a survival also. 

The career of Gilbert Burnet (1643-1716), Bishop 
of Salisbury (1088), lielongs to the history of the time, 
which he recorded, and which he i»layod 
a part, by no means whoJly baliied, m 
making. Burnet was by blood a Scottisli Iloyalist of 
an independent stamp, and worked in liis youth for 
Leighton in the futile effort to mediate between the 
Church parties of the North. His estrangement from 
Lauderdale brought him South ; he became allied witli 
the Cambridge divines, or rather with the Broad 
Churchmen like Tillotson, who were their ijraetictd 
voice. There was no cloistered or Platonic strain in 
the “brawny” spirit of Burnet, but his peculiar 
inedia in Church politics was determined by these ties. 
At first, in the Popish excitement, he came forth as 
the official Protestant historian, furnished with much 
matter new to the England of his day, and wrote 
(1679-1714) his Mvdw’y of the. Rtforinritioti, which 
is far less partisan than might be expected. The 
curious physiognomy of his opinions came out at the 
Eevolution, when Burnet found his chance. His ver- 
sion of William’s divine rights displeased the Whig 
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doctrinaires because they came down to sometiiiiig 
very like the divine right of the strongest, and his 
subtleties sat ill on a rather clumsy intellect. The 
U.npositWH (lfi99) of the Thirty -nine Articles was 
another of his failures in mediation. But Burnet did 
much to bring about tlie measure of toleration that 
was attained in hia time. His latter life is a chapter 
of Church politics, and was much taken uj) with de- 
fending himself and his fellow-latitudinarians against 
the cross-fire of Anglicans and Protestants. 

Burnet’s Li/r of Itochfdrr reveals the full armoury 
of a liberal churchman’s mind, of no veiy distinguished 
t.emper, brought to play iipou the accredited “atheist ” 
of the day, who is not at all an.vious to come to terms. 
The bishop is blind to the comedy of the concession 
made Ijy the dying fine gentleman to the plebeian dis- 
ciples of Jesus, that “ the penmen of the Scriptures 
had heats and honesty, and so wrote.” In the Li/r 
if Sir MnUhra- Httlr Burnet understands his subject 
much better, and sympathises with the great judge’s 
dignified steering between factious. The Hidorj/ of Mi/ 
Oirn Tim 6^ only began to come out in 1723 ; the whole 
was out by 1734. Burnet, like Clarendon, hardly 
dared to see his chief work in print. This famous 
chronicle has all the broken perspective, the lack of 
.scale, the direct value of a book of Memoirs. It is 
the Memoirs of a theorist who is not a thinker, and 
of a practical politician who is just in his main ideals, 
steeped in the affairs that he relates, accurate in his 

^ Etl. Koutii, 6 vols., Oxford, 1S2?> and 1833. (Sen IirI of Burnnt/s 
W(«’ks in v<tl. vi.) A new tTiiical ed., KaHe<l on tliia, by 0. Airy, Ox- 
ford, ill progress (1899). 
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notation of the friends to whom he is close, but often 
blinclod with perverse assurance in judging opponents 
and in sifting hearsay. The book has done much to 
fix the accepted "Wliig pictures of Charles 11., Janies II., 
William of Orange, and the leading personages of the 
time. The “ eharacters ” are sometimes much less 
jejune and constrained in the earlier manuscript draff- 
than in the printed text. Burnet having little Jiiirt^sc 
of intellect, has little that is rare in his -laiignage ; he 
only writes really well when the actual scene rises 
in his memory. Swift, annotating his copy with a 
Tory pencil, avcns that “ he never read so ill a stylo ” ; 
and Swift’s miirgiiuflift, though malignant, may be 
read by those who cannot else perceive Burnet’s 
slovenly manner. Neither has Burnet any total grasp 
of contemporary history, and hence he lacks structure 
in his composition. He has no views ihat go much 
beyond his own amendment on the Wliig articles ; hut 
his worth is great, because these repr('sente<l one of 
the best ideals of the day. He was a forcible r<-ipurter, 
and his sincerity is now little donhttsl. 

Letters, memoirs, diaries, and miscellanies arc 
mnaerous, hut most of them servo social or pnlitiixil 
Kecaiarj^r. tliau literature. Tluire is no 

foruuutera- Mine, de Sevigne, not even a ]\Imc. dc 
Motteville; but there arc Ihe. charming 
letters, dignified, resigned, and pi<ms, of Lady L’aehel 
Bussell. Those of Dorothy Osborne, Lady Temple, ^ on 

^ Hee specimens prin-fced l>y Ranke, Tlistory of Enffhind, vol. vii. 
(English, translation), and the -whule of Ranke's analysis of Burnet 

Ed. E. A. Parry, 1888. 
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tlic other hand, liavo a fresh, ui:cens('inns, and nnsn- 
pliisticated sweetness that most of the Ffi such women 
lack, unless wo think of the poor Louise do la Valliere, 
so totally different iii her fate. Aubrey’s IHsccUa idcs 
(1696) are amusing ghost- stories, and his valuable 
Minutes of lives also have to be used with some 
caution. There ai'e solid and readable lives, like those 
of the Norths, or Burnet’s, or the religious biographies 
we have cited, which in their turn are much superior 
to the outpourings of the Quietists in Frencli. In 
genei’cal the comparison need not go further : tlie in- 
stinct of style and conver.sation did not pass in Eng- 
land, as it did in France, into this stratum of writing. 
Tliu merit.s of the Diavy of Evelyn,- and of his life 
of 3frs Goflolphin, with their leispre and gravity, — of 
Ludlow’s Memoirs^ with their hard fidelity of dc- 
scrijitiou and their pig-headed doctrinairisur, — are of 
a different order. One work endures by the tenacity 
with whicli the writer avoids all affectation of form, 
and records atomically the sensations and considera- 
tions of Samuel Pepys, at first Clerk to tlio Navy Board, 
and afterwards Secretary to the Admiralty and Presi- 
dent of the Iloyal Society. The J[>ur;7/(1660-1069)shows 
the life of a capable, sincere, and esteemed official, on 
tlie inner side, witli its unpreseutalde bits and seamed 
patches. Pepys wrote himself down in shorthand, as 
it would seem purely for relief, and for the supremo 
interest of the matter. A fantast might call it an 

^ First e<l., ISTS-lf), by Bray, 2 vuls.; o<l. Whc.atlcy (with Lif<), 4 
vols., 187a. Lift' of Mrs oil. R. tV. Ifarcourt, 1888. 

® 3 vols. 1098-00. E.I. Firth, 2 vois., 1S0I. 
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entfimologieal study, done in a spirit of science, of the 
creature he knew most nearly. But Pepj'S can de- 
scribe ; his account of the Pire gives at once the hazy 
vehement impression and confused perspective of the 
near bystander, and some of the precision seen in his 
official documents and speeches and his work On the 
State of the Fanj. The Diary, of which a recension ^ 
is at last published all but free from reserves, has a 
life denied to much of the matter that we must call 
literature. 

Literary criticism offers all the dissolving views of 
a time when the impulse of creation is perplexed and 

Liiemry short- sighted. For criticism now halts 

criticism, sullenly behind achievement, as it had 
done in the time of Shakespeare ; oftener justifies the 
ill-accomplished fact, as in the defences of the heroic 
play ; and, in Dryden, staggers under the competing as- 
sortment of literatures — classic, neo-classic, and Eliza- 
bethan — ^that pass before it. A scattered raking fire 
is turned on preceding forms and models, and this is 
part of the whole campaign against tlie received idols, 
whether constituents of thought or presumptions of 
belief. The “ nominalism,” handed on from Hobbes 
to Locke {Essay, bk. iii. ch. x.. On the Abuse of 
Words), insists on clear definition of the names, which 
alone things are j and it has its counterpart in the 
literary desire to see meanings plain and fixed, and a 
vocabulary with an academic stamp. Criticism, in 
fact, began ; for the first time in our history it was 
comprehensive, it had ample matter ancient and 
^ Ed. Wlieatley (with Pepyaitma), 10 vola., 1803-99. 
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modern, and it full iir with the bent of the time. A? 
we read the Ussay of jnrmnaiio Foi'^iy (16GS), we seem 
to hear the creative spirit saying to itself aloud, It is 
the seventh day; rest, and see if thy vjorh hr. good. And 
this judgment was entrusted to the mind of Dryden, 
mute and blank in some directions, but so acute, so 
generous, and so powerful.^ 

Dryden sought about for some law of literary per- 
fection. He was deficient in Hellenism. The lesson, 
DneUn (IS a therefore, of antiquity he chiefly learnt in 
criim. form of the “ Franco -Homan ” ideals, 

with their limited scheme of perfection, their expression 
of law coercive, not of law free, organic, manifested in 
beauty. And these ideals he grasped, though not so 
fully as Boileau grasped them : there was a phase 
during which he was charmed by them; he realised 
them in his verse, in his prose he went beyond them. 
But he saw at last that they were not enough ; he saw 
that reasoning, and finish, and a “ central ” diction arc 
not enough. He found his escape from them in his 
other inspiration, to which he inclmed his ear more 
and more ; — ^in the free, genial inspiration of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. It is true that he passed 
all these authors under the yoke of his own forms; 
but he valued them in themselves, he was touched 
with no far gust of the older flame, his speech on 
them is often splendid and adequate, and he ever 
remained half a romantic. Pope did not learn that 
lesson of him, and this is where Drydfen is greater 

^ There is a good dis'^erfeation by Dr Paul Hamolius, Die ITritll' in 
(hr Enrflisckm Litterdtnr dea 17 urid IS JahrlmndcrU, Leipzig, 1897. 
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than Topn. TTuneo ])r 3 ''tlen, at first appearing to bo 
the pre^’ of eclectic confnsictn, and inconsistent, works 
towards the light. From the first ho is a princely 
critic. There are many oddities in his judgments, 
because his craving for a stable and rational rule is 
always crossing his deeper intuition of genius. 

His first function was to mark his own escape 
from the fantastics by condeiTining them as it were 
officially; and in this imoee-ss poets with the genius 
of Donne and Chapman had to be swept aside. Tlin 
period of tlie heroic play marks his chief estrange- 
ment from the Elizabethans, his return to their 
blank verse marks his reconciliation. The Essay of 
16GS, meanwhile, falters between many Tuodeks, with 
a preference for Jonson as the man who had con- 
ciliated the elder genius with regular form. The 
Prefaces'^ to the successive plays, and to the trans- 
lations of Juvenal, Yirgil, and Chancer, form a series 
of articles in which almost every current question is 
handled ; the unities, the liaison of scenes, the tragic 
hero, the poetical justice of comedy, the heroic play, 
the qualities and history of satire and epic and trans- 
lation, the worth of particular writers. In range, in 
felicity, in poetical reading, and in a generous careless 
finality of judgment, Dryden surpassed all our critics, 
with the exception of Gray, until Coleridge ; who was 
a poet of a different order, and who first established the 
true contact of our literary criticism with the thought 
of Europe. Dryden has likenesses to Lessing, if lu^ be 

* A selection of the critical works, edited hy W. P. Ker, is proinisc<l 
by the Clarendon Press. 
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without Lussiiig’« Greek, and pJulusopliy, and mental 
loftiness; but in both men there rules the selective intel- 
lect, which, rather than imagination itself, leads them to 
discern what is great ; and both have the same desire 
to bring their admirations under a clear law. Dr jden’s 
answers to his own critical questions are framed on 
various principles. The dialogue form in his first 
Essat/ genuinely reilects his own indecision. llis 
most formal discussion. On ih- 0-rotincls of Cr'dicisirt, in. 
Tmyvdi) (1G79), applies the Aristotelian division of 
plot, manners, sentiment, and characters, like a canon, 
sj'llogistically, almost as Addison did later in handling 
Milton. In the Blicoiu'BC on Satire his own affinity to 
the Itoman models brings him to happy conclusions 
in judging them. He bolsters up the heroic play by 
a mixed appeal to rule, precedent, and natural pro- 
priety. In praising Chaucer or Virgil his free judg- 
ment and his love of poetry break away. All that he 
says, whether right or wrong, is nobly written, and he 
is without imitable manner. 

Dennis and llymer can be underestimated. They 
represent a sincere and extreme application of the 
Twn ime rules, supposed to be dictated by antiquity, 
fsritws. foreshown in Jonson, of symmetry and 

conformity to canon. Thomas Eymer, the great compil- 
ing antiquarian, had some genuine feeling for Greek 
and Latin literature ; liis Tragedies of tlie Last Age 
Consfidared (1G7S) and his SItort View of Tragedy (1692) 
are reviews, of Fletcher as well as Shakespeare, in the 
light of hterai probability and daylight “reason.” 
llis heavy banter in distilling of the “warnings" 
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duducible from OtIuiUo really bring out (if nothing 
else) how far Shakespeare’s crude old unaltered plots 
often really full behind his jtoetry and his portraiture 
— things which Ityuier did not follow. John Dennis 
(1057-1734) wrote most of his readable matter in his 
critique on Milton, named before, and in his didactic, 
though not fanatical, work (1701) on The Advancement 
a7id lleformation of Foetry. These writers apj;»ropriate 
a good deal, like Dryden and Addison, from the 
dilutions of Aristotle found in Itapin and Le IJossu. 
IJoileau had little influence on Dryderi, or (.»n any one 
before 3 'ope except liochester and his group. As c(jni- 
pared with Diyden, he judged the future place of his 
contemporaries far better, but did not understand the 
past of literature nearly so well. The whole a 2a'wn 
criticism in England is a stubborn feeble thing. 

The triumph of rationalism and classicism was to 
unite in shaping our modern prose. This great change 
Minierii prose Operated of course more widely than any 
critical campaign that can be traced. It 
was a change of the utmost moment; its effect has 
been permanent, and it came somewhat suddenly : it is 
justly associated with the reign of Charles II., though 
its victory was not universal till that of Anne, It 
is also rightly credited to Dryden more than any 
other one man of letters, but the overlappings and 
transitions may be observed. Some of the elder 
writers survived tins change, while some anticipated 
it. Clarendon, Evelyn, Sir Matthew Hale {Primitive 
Origin of Manldntl, 1G77), Anthony h. Wood, are some 
of those who keep either the more Latinised diction, 
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or the loug sentence of Inuibering ljuild, or both. 
Barrow and Sonth ijiterniix tlie same elements with a 
studied homeliness and curtness, and Aubrey’s Lkies^ 
mentioned already, have the old-fashioned vividness. 
The Puritan writers at large, with the divergent ex- 
ceptions of Leighton and Baxter, remain, not so much 
conservative, as foreign to the change in style. Their 
diction and sentence are not learned or ecclesiastical, 
but biblical. The working prose of a great nation, 
in the stir and movement of a mundane century, 
can never be that of Biuiyan. The steaming hives 
of inou in purl itimeiits and clubs and tlieatres must 
have their stint of Latin and of rhetoric. Por “ pure 
Saxon,” despite its revival as a craze, can never 
express either all that pa'ose, or all that poetry, must 
express. It may be justly said, on the other hand, 
that our current diction has been too little coloured 
by the language of the Bible, partly through the fault 
of Protestantism having parted company with culture, 
and partly because our prose was formed in an age 
that had so little to say which called on the higher 
solemnities of diction. For the most solemn utter- 
ance delivered in this period, Samsoti Affonistes, is a 
protest against the time itself. 

The new prose is prophesied in Hobbes; but his 
English, into which passes the definite hard resonance 

of his Latin writing, was too pugnacious 

Its constituciits, , , . . ^ ^ , , 

and domineermg to serve as a model. 
Hobbes is regardless of the audience, but Dryden 
and Addison always regard it, whether they persuade, 
^ Now fully edited by Ajidrew Clark, 2 vols., Oxford, 1898. 
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expound, or converse. Prose was foriacd in a great 
measure by those who did 'not write, by society, by the 
new body of urban readers, and the change is palp- 
able, if we step from Hobbes, who wears his style 
like bristling arniour, to Swift, who wears his like a 
garment. And amongst the cau.yes that determined the 
new pattern the scientific ideal is prominent. Sprat 
explains how the Royal Society “ have exacted from 
all their members a close, naked, natural way of 
.speaking; positive expimsions ; clear senses ; a native 
easiness; bringing all things as near the inatheinatical 
plainness a.s they can ” ; and this in correction of all 
kinds of vicious aberration and voluble obscurity. The 
right manner is serried, coirsecptent, reasonable, chary 
of audacities. And a eulogist, Glanvill, himself still 
touched with quaintness, praises Sprat’s English as 
fulfilling the new idea of perfection: “It is natural 
and yet not careless, . . . the periods smooth, and of 
model propoi’tion, . . . not rendered antiquated by 
long parentheses, nor gaudy by daunting rnetapliors, 
. . . not loose and disjointed, rugged and uneven, hut 
as polite and as fast as marble.” This preference for 
logic, harmony, and politeness, is realised in two or 
three formal chaiucteristics. 

1. “ Certainty of words and purity of phrase,” or a 
standard diction. Dryden is here, once more, the 
great representative. He belonged to the little com- 
mittee, recorded by Evelyn {Letter to Pept/s, 12th Aug. 
1689) as meeting in 1G65 in order to fix the bounds 
of the language after the maune* of the Frencli 
Academy. "Three or four meetings were begun in 
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Gray’s lim by Mr (Jt>\vl(iy, 'Dr Sprat, Mr "Waller, the 
Duke of lluckinghain, Mat. Clifford, Air 1 Jryden, and 
some other promoters of it.” Ami in 1G79 Dry den 
was still dreaming of the “ Court, the College, and the 
Town ” being leagued in tlie reform of words ; and 
Swift, later yet, dallied with the notion, to wliieh our 
race has been so recalcitrant, of a literary board of 
control. It was rather Drydou’s own tact, and his 
adjustment to the taste of science and tlie Court, that 
fixed the standard of our unpoetieal diction. The 
king, says JJuruet, “had no literature, but a true and 
good sense ; and had got a right notion of style.” 
Charles liad also a love for wit and comedy, wherein 
prose was much advanced, and a French distaste for 
a literary bore; and lie too played his part, without 
fail, in funning the new prose. And many oxi>rossive 
French words, as M. Beljame ^ has shown, may well 
partly have been naturalised by Dryden, — adroit, 
cajole,, chagrin, wmqueradc, repartee ; or at least have 
won currency through his use. 

2. Dryden, further, made perfect the harmony of 
the shortened sentence. Hobbes and Jonson had 
brevity, hut less often harmony ; the earlier preachers 
had harmony hiit not brevity ; and in Chillingworth, 
who stands somewhere between, there is not much 
care for grace of sound. Dryden, in his flatteries and 
epistles, could return to the statelier convolutions, the 
difficult ceremonious dance of prose; but he prefers 

^ Qum e UuUl(d$ vrrbis hi AnrjVmam Limjuam Johtnms Dryden 
inirftdirjcertt, Paris, 1881. Op. O. Emerson, Distory of the English 
Language^ 1891, p. 107. 
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tiie happy harmonios that are the due of animated talk 
in good conxpany, where all present understand one 
another, and it is not absurd to speak for a little while 
above the ordinary, Theocritus “ is softer than Ovid ; 
he touches the passions more delicately, and ijerforms 
all this out of his own fund, without diving into the 
arts and sciences for a supply. Even his 1 >oric dialect 
has an incomparable sweetness in its clownishness, 
like a fair shepherdess in her country russet, tallcing 
in a Yorkshire tone.” These musical natural tones of 
the speaking voice, raised into enthu,siasm but not 
into declamation, are something new in our prose, and 
refreshing. 

Tillotsou, Temjde, and Halifax are insually credited 
with a jiart in those changes. Drydeu’s avoweil debt 
to Tillotson has beeir already doubted ; but Tillotsou, 
a pale receptive writer, has, we have said, some inde- 
pendent claim to catching the style that was wanted, 
and has a still greater claim to having spread it 
amongst the vast serious class of Anglican readers. 
Sir William Temple^ (1628-1699) it is not cavalier 
to treat almost wholly as an exemplar of style, for he 
had so little to say ; but for the same reason he stands 
low even as a writer, and in form he is but a faint 
precursor of Addison. George Savile, Marquis of 

^ Worlcs, 4 ■vols,, 1814 (many eds.) If ilie above judgment uliould 
soom over-rigid, Macaulay’s essay is not mueli more indulgent. Tetupic 
should always have the credit of his oue perfect and pathetic Honteuce 
about “human life.” See, for more friendly views of both Temple 
and Halifax, and for bibliography, the articles by Soccoiube in 
Diet, Nat, Biog, ; also Miss H. 0. Foxcroft’s Life, Letters^ and Works 
of Halifax, 2 vols., 1898. 
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Halifax (1633 - 161)6), hartUj imhlisliwl before the 
lievolution, save fur his LrMcr to <f l)hr.i‘nlci' ui' 1 6S7 : 
ill style ho is fairly luoderu, and fellows well in tlie 
wake of Drydeii, and it is not unjust to name liiin 
under this rubric; for though his brilliant aeuteness 
and breeding make liis J^oLifAcal tmul Monti JlcJlvdAonH 
iiulividual, his Adeicc to a lAtiujlitor chielly shows a 
certain freshness of techni(|iie in dealing with trite 
matter, and his edueatioiial remarks are in the vein 
of Locke without Locke’s generous bi'eadth. The 
Character of a Trinwier, which came out in 16SS‘, 
but was known some }'ears earlier, is now ascribed 
without hesitation to Halifax, and sets forth his poli- 
tieul ria viedia with a strange mixture of mental de- 
tachment and practical adaptiveness. Its “ piercing 
wit” is interspersed with sallies of noble if rather set 
elocpiencti. The stiuging qualities of Halifax’s phrase 
are best found in A Character of Kimj Ch-arles If., 
where it is less marred with the obvious than else- 
where. Halifax had dipped deep in La liocliefoucauld 
and other French masters, and he played his part, 
between IJutler and Swift, in gracing the foreign 
forms of Chai’acter and j^ensAc with a subtler finish 
than they ha<l yet received in our language. 

But the more modern style hail of course glim- 
mered earlier. Sprat’s JAfe of Coidey (L66S) is 
more modern than Cowley’s Esnayn, mildly Mon- 
taignosque ratlior than ilddisonian, publishi'd the 
same year. But the change can only be appraised 
by reading over great spaces of prose in all its ])ro- 
vincos; and to do this is to trace the same virtue.s 
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differently commingled, but, with many lapses, 
steadily advancing and triumphing along the diverse 
lines of development that cud in Swift, in Addison, 
in Eentlcy, and iu Defoe. In several writers prior to 
Defoe the prose of the people and the streets become.s 
a literary thing, and enlivens the “ correct ” diction. 
Its accents are heard in Harrow as well as in Dunyan ; 
but it was chiefly a birth of secular journalism and 
transient satire. The squibs and light-spirited scurril 
productions of Tom Drown (1663-1704) would tempt 
this chronicle too far. More was done by the chief 
Tory pressman of the time, lioger L’Estrange (1616- 
1704), who was vastly read and i)upularly esteemed. 
L’Estrange was made, after the Ilestorution, licenser 
of publications, and for a long time had a monopoly 
of the right to issue news-sheets. Of these The hitd- 
ligeTicer and The Obsermtor (1682-87) were the most 
important. He also poured forth broadsides, pamph- 
lets, and translations. The most piquant and accept- 
able of the latter (and he dealt also with Senecu, 
Josephus, and Quevedo) was his Fables of JSsap 
(1692). Here and elsewhere he sought for authentic 
popular speech, and his slang gives colour and value 
to his writings, although the effect often resembles 
tliat of a foreigner overdosing his use of an acquired 
language with “ idioms.” All these elements pass 
into the new prose. But the pattern of the change, 
both mental and formal, is somewhat different in verse 
and drama. 
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CHAPTEr. V, 


ENGLISH YELSE F^l0^r WC\) TO 1700, AND ENGLISH DEAMA. 


VKTlilRiS VT^?=TIC5TA — l^rriiTr^T — -IN TftK^T^^IENT — NA- 

TH UH; ASTiKJNOMv — t:5:i VKn.=;i^ — n\TiE:-:ii oi-^ duydsn — nathub ,\nj» 
RANK OK — KATK AND lafNCTluN OF PRYDlilX — MAAUIKh 

nnTLKu ; A cuiT'r — ‘ jn'.Diuji vs’ — jiauvkjj.— oi.dham — SAT iiii:s ok 
DRYliKN — TfIM KUA>rC( l-llOMA\" MOD OK (iKxNTf.E'^IKN — — 
IA'UK; SCISInKIM and AUT-— KYMNS — TUANSLATIONS — TDR 3>EiAMA — 
f’oNDrnoxa and fates ok tragedy and coi^rEDA’ — davenant 

AND UESTO HATTONS ” PiJASES : 1. IDClJOlO PEAYS — DOMVNCR — 

2. DLANIv TK!?S13 DRAMA RENEWED — OTWAY — LKE AND SOlTTfrEIiNR 
— M. CLAS.SrCISAI : ROWM and ADDXSON — A Ninv Ct>M10 SCENE — 
FRANCE THE OlSEDTTOn — FITVSES: 1. IK.rMOaRS AND INSTIlfiCTTON 
— DRVDEN, SlIADWELL, AND OTITEIiS — ETHEUDGE AND WYGilEnDBY 
— 2, STYU: AND DKTArirED WIT: CONGREVE — VANDUITGIT AND 
FXliqVHAli — THE PITRITAN DEAfUUREU : DEBATES — THE COMBAT — 

3. COMEDY ah' MORAL SExNSTBTLIl’Y : STEELE. 

Ottk older poetry was one of the best things that 
shared in the Kestoration, and the eharacteristic 
voieris vestigia “ Angiistaii ” fomis are but stidden terms 
nammoi. literary growth continuous through 

the civil ehanges. Often, as in drama and satire, 
these forms owe their power to others, apparently 
worked out, hut reviving with a <Iinbrence. The 
French influence was not so strong as the English. 
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Heroic rhyme, the weapon of the coming writers, was 
teehnically all hut complete, anil its associated rhetoric 
in existence, in 1660, long before the right interests 
were ripe for calling out its powers. The most 
splendid of the satires written before 1700 took less 
from Boileau than from Latin models which Boileau 
or Elizabethan poets had set the example of using. 
In such odes, elegies, and lyrics of this period as still 
have life, the “ age of prose and reason ” almost mocks 
at its own nickname ; for these works drew from modes 
of verse current even before the war. Dryden’s trans- 
lations have nearly as much in common with the 
theory and practice of Fairfax as with ideals of strict 
finish. Some of the best matter of the elder drama, 
after paying due toll to the taste of 1660, was played 
little altered. The finer soul of tragedy in Otway was 
kindled from the Jacobeans. Milton was “restored” 
to his own work by the peace. 

These connections, though coming to light at dif- 
ferent dates, and with different degrees of force, often 
gave a resonance and depth to the new verse that there 
was nothing in its own age able to give it. It is to 
the honour of England as of France, compared with 
other lands, that, while each of them had a literature 
of first-rate force and inspiration not far behind it, 
neither was overpowered by that memory, or broke 
with it, but both by the aid of it built up a new 
literature of extraordinary mark. The fulness of the 
debt was dissembled by the attitude so often struck. 
The instinct to cling for dear life to the past was 
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turned to impertinence l)y tlie wish to make it pri.*- 
sentiible — to bring Chaucer, or Shakespeare nr Fletelior, 
Virgil or Homer, under the forms which it was the 
business of the time to achieve. Part of this treat- 
ment came from dulness to the originals, j^art from 
a true critical attitude. It was Dry den’s business, as 
the .Essay of Drcvmaiic Poesy shows, to pit different 
literatures against one another, to compare conven- 
tional values, to find the " right ” form. Hence much 
“restoration” of the old masters — especially of the 
dramatists — after the manner of the picture - dealer ; 
for classicism would neither lose them nor let 
them be. 

Tliis arrested and permissive play of the past upon 
the present is well seen in the treatment offered to 
the chief living poet of Europe. Milton 

MiUm. , 1 ,. , 

owed no more than Ins scorn to the new 
order, and he retorted upon it nothing less. Pie only 
saw in it a great refusal; his attack on the new 
rhymed couplet in the Preface to Paradise Lost is the 
one trace of his attending to its critical opinions. The 
Diary of Mr Pepys ends before Samso7i Agonistes was 
published; but Milton had been framed before the 
Protestant and the humanist spirit had suffered 
divorce. In him speaks the Puritan soul, kindled 
by the fray for liberty, and informed by a mighty 
and complete poetical learning. His later works, epic 
and tragedy, do not belong to the years (1658-1670) 
during which they were written. On the other liand, 
the first great poem, Thomson’s Seasons, on whose 
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diction and movement tlio power of Milton can be 
seen working, falls (1720) too late for this volume. 
Earlier traces, in John 1‘liillips and Lady 'VVincholsea, 
occur at the turn of the century. Eut, during the 
day of Drydon, Milton was not an inilueuce — he was 
only a reputation, and his repute was that of one 
misunderstood.^ His biographer has shown how the 
religious public and many of the cultured wits aiitl 
Dryden accepted him. But despite Dryden’s just, 
splendid, and cordial praise (Brcfaco to State of In- 
1G74), iNfilton’s position was not regularised 
and coTintcrsigned at once. Ho had to be reconciled 
with wrong first principhts. The a ■priori vindication 
is begun by Dennis {On ike Grounds of Oriticisvh in 
Poetry, 1704), whoso view that Milton is a groat poet, 
“because he justly and reasonably excites great pas- 
sions,” is like Addison’s in t\\Q Spectator. It was a load 
lifted from the minds of the correct when it was found 
that Milton did not fail to satisfy what appeared to be 
the tests of Aristotle, He, therefore, thesci tributes 
and several editions notwithstanding, waited his time. 

The decline of Marvell, the other intransirjmnt poet, 
into satire — for him a lamentable industry — soiisitively 
measures, not indeed the lapse of manners, and liy no 
means fully the change of form, but that corrosion 
or transformation of the primary interests of poetry, 

Baylo, in Iub Dictioiinri/ (1697), s.i’. "Milttm,” dednos lu'in as 
“fivuiaux ap(»logiate du Huppliuo do Charles 1.,” and ends: “J1 so 
meloit do poiiBie, et plusieurs do scs pnimjos, tant on Latin qu’on 
Anglois, out vu le jour, soit pendant sa vie, writ aprus sa mort.” 

® Hia “ operatic ” dramatising or “ tagging ” of Parndhe Lost is a 
chapter in the history of the heroic play. See p. 2iS, holow. 
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which had been prcpariucp through fclic war and the 
Commonwealtli. Such a change, often disguised by 
the presence of survh'ors from an earlier day, ex- 
jjresses the spiritual change, so familiar from every 
kind of document, which the Eestoration impelled. 
How far it went — “ heavy as frost, and deep almost 
as life” — may be seen by the cheapened handling of 
the great imaginative subjects, which always bear 
recalling. 

(1) The poetry of hvc, as it is found in the meta- 
physical lyric or the romantic play, is full of the sense 

rh,na,'i,i of frustration, death, or r7c$it?c)‘lfOiK and in 
Cavalier lyric is fidl of the sense of . 
honour. Its faults are not those of Philistine shame 
or varnished low manners. But thus love died down 
among the latter fantasties into a mere slrell of Pla- 
tonic phrasing, or into a gallant elegance. The power 
and sting of the earlier feeling are afterwards hardly 
found except in Eochester and in Otway : in the 
courtly writers the gallant elegance persists, a little 
thinned and attitudinising. “ Love still has something 
of the sea,” but begins also to have something of the low- 
tide mudbank. The “ lieroic love ” of Dryden’s plays 
is by no means without high elements, but is often 
marred by absurdity and unsoundness and a certain 
peering animalism. There are satyrs and there are 
saints, but humanity is the missing link. (2) The 
conception of friciuhhip fares better ; for though the 
passionate regard of Bonne and the solemnity of the 
E'pitufhiimv Dmnmiis are lost, there is something of 
them in the lines written by Oldham on Morwent, 

o 
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and a sweet penetrating Aorgiliim strain in those 
written on Oldham by Drydcn. Literary friendships, 
however, lose their wings : yet, with Locke and 
Molyneux, or with Swift and Arbuthnot, they rest 
upon a community of high-spirited, cordial good sense, 
which the quest of reason or the desire to hound folly 
quickens sometimes into a heat. Tiekell’s lines on 
Addison and Pope’s on his parents have the soul of 
piety in the forms of rhetoric. (3) The religious 
theme of death, so close to these others, is powerfully 
developed, but in prose only. In Barrow’s eloquence 
there are sounds of Ealoigh or Drummond. On the. 
other hand, the jirecise cutting and self-command of 
Swift in his Chttraeicr of Mrs Mdhcr Joltmun md\K(i it 
more impressive than LycMas as a show of personal 
feeling. But death ceases to bo strange oi’ irrational, 
or to challenge mental exploration. And (4) wo have 
only to think of Filicaia, beside the Annvs MimhiUs 
and the Oaiojtaitjn, to sec that rovntrif ami hdlle had 
lost their hold on the imagination. To say that (5) 
nature, ceased to inspire, is a summary of several other 
sterilities. 

The subtle and jsassionate suggestions, won by poets 
from the discredited astronomy, h.ave left their fa, miliar 
Naim; print Oil language. The silenced stars and 
Aetrommy. fjplieres, with their iniluciuies, predomin- 
ances, harmonics, and other figures and fancies of the 
Ptolemaic scheme, were slowly driven out of poetry by 
reason and science, and had to .survive on credit, pen- 
sioned in dotage to offices of compliment or conceit. 
Verses written in 1661 show the cosmography in an 
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odd state of dissolution, and Drydon doidiling betWH-i! 
btdiel' and gnunioo ; — 

“Snell is the ]iii,qlity swiftness of yonr iiiiiut 
That, like the earth’s, it leaves our sense hehiinl, 

While YOU so smoothly roll ami turn our sphei-e 
That rajjid niot iun does hut rest fi]ipeur. 

For as in Xatiire’s swiftness, wil,h the throu^f 
Of Hying orhs while ours is home, along, 
j\ll .seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
ifiiTCMl l.ty the soul of the same harmony, 

So, ctirried on hy your unwearied eare. 

We rest in peace and yer in niofion shaiv/' 

Tills was spoken six rears before it was known bow 
Ifapliael, while not denying the true :i.sl.ronoiny, had 
not suflered Adam to deny the false, .lint tlie mvlh 
as well ns the heavens liegnn to speak less to the 
imagination, — a loss due less to scieulilic encroneh- 
monts than to the gathering of writers in the. caidtnl, 
and their preoccupation with man and his cpiarrels or 
vanities. Tlie poets literally lose the best of their 
senses, and cease to perceive with joy, or interpret 
with insight, the colour and outline of things, the 
cadence of sound or motion, and the life of creatures. 
Such a line as the blind man wi’ote, 

“The field all iron rawt n .gleaming hrnwn,” 

contains more visual gift than all the sucoceding verso 
of the seveutoonth century. Eare, too, is anything 
conveying a poetical and cliivalrous sense of Ihe 
beauty of women. The whole iul-urtist in the out- 
wardly hoantiful declines ; it is the great omission 
of the ago. And this decline expves.sos the general 
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invasion of poetry by ideas, arguments, and abstrac- 
tions, 'which minister both to the rational spirit and 
to a false notion of literary dignity. The concrete 
interest confines itself chiefly to society and persons. 
In Dryden’s improvised lines on Tonson (“ two left 
legs, and Judas-coloured hair”), or in Gay’s minute 
notes on London, or in Swift’s list of toilet articles, the 
beautiful is replaced, not by the abstract, but, on the 
other side, by the particulars of ugliness. The interest 
in the e!»jircssive comes to rule, and when manners are 
base the expressive is not always pretty. 

And these things, love and friendship, country and 
battle, death, the stars, beauty of the visible, are the 
stuff of poetry. Nor is the change less if ono other 
topic be added, the dealings between God and man. 
Argument and analysis, middle axioms, balancing and 
I valuing of probabilities, all replace a poetical by a 
; merely logical movement, as in the Itdiyia Luvi or the 
Em(y mi Man. The serene tinity and august fixed 
conclusions of Paradw, Itryaliicd vanish. There are 
special survivals of the lost spirit in Bunyan or More 
or Leighton, where the soul is poetical, though the 
form is not that of verse. But the whole loss and gain 
of the Augustan age might almost be summed up by 
saying that the sa’sdng process of human thought was 
forced for generations to beggar the sense of beauty. 

But even an age of secondary verse wants some 
aesthetic satisfaction: it has an ideal of stylo; it also 
has an ideal of tecliniquo, which must be studied in its 
formal evolution apart, but which is no more separable 
(unless our abstraction is to bo vicious) from the ideal 
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of style, than either can be sLiaUeil u|>art from the 
poetical conceptioiis that they iii\’est. Prosody disturbs 
or coerces thought and feeling through expression. The 
lioroie distich iiujjuses its own accent on the kinds of 
verse — praise, tragedy, elegy, satire, and translation — 
which it captures. Pri.xt the articulation of its rhythm 
and structure Wiis comiilete sooner than its conquests. 

The Elizabethans and Jacoheaus had faltered be- 
tween three varieties of the hei’oic couplet, or pair of 

rhymed decasyllabic Ihies in ascending 

The r ... . , 

(“iambic ) rhythm, iheso are distinguish- 
able as Lhe//‘(.r form, the f/'ifijud and chaotic form, and 
ilnijioliilal form. They /'ta form is that used iu i/rre init?. 
LumtIcr,OL' in Chamberlayne’s Fhu'o.ui'ulf, (1C5U), and 
revived by Leigh Hunt and Keats, and is a romantic 
metre. It is not overloaded with stresses ; hut it is 
not sharply balanced, and it ailmits more or less free 
use of ctijciiilif.mi'id or “ overHow',” wave softly tumb- 
ling over and usurping upon wave in mnltitudiuous 
lapse. The Tiiggal form is used iu parts of Spenser, in 
Donne’s satires, iu Cleveland, and Cartwright, and, 
with some mitigation, by Marvell later. It is a relic 
of the transitional age of prosody, and at one extreme 
tends to be accentual altogetlier. “ There was no dis- 
tinction of parts, no regular stops, notliing for the ear 
to rest upon.” It is harsh and slothful, full to excess 
of clumsy overllow, with knots and gnarls of super- 
lluous stress, and other vices which answer to an 
uncertain diction and uiifiiushed syntax. It persisted 
in the later fauLasiics long after Wullor and Denham, 
revolted by its impossibility, liad determined, “our 
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uumbors” iu favour of tlio polnlnl couplet. Their 
cauipaign. was probably little aimed against the free 
couplet, which was smooth enough, and which died out 
for more than a century, perhaps because the romantic 
feeling to which it was accustomed died out also. 
The debt of Waller’s line to native tradition may not 
have been fully estimated by Jfr Gosse ^ ; but there is 
no doubt that he has shown that it was framed with 
the least possible reference to the French Alexandrine, 
howe^'er this measure may by example have extended 
its later use. In Spenser and Ijraytun (especially the 
Heruiad Ejnstlcn, 1597), wherever the higher mood turns 
to invective or remonstrance, the verse instinctively 
falls into isolated distich, into lines and parts of a lino 
pitted against one another, with fairly regular stresses 
and break. And these, together with a smoothness 
and lightening of stresses which is not absent either in 
those earlier models, are just the characters sought for 
by Waller, Denham, and especially George Saudys. 
This is not the place either to quote passages iu proof ; 
or to discuss the claims of priority between those who 
first made tliis occasional manner of Elizabethan verso 
habitual ; or to argue the point whether Waller’s 
earliest vei-ses (nominally dated 1623), which seem to 
show the new rhythm almost consummate, were or 
were not revised by him into the shape we know. 
In any case, at the Hestoration there remained Waller 
hiinsolf, with a certain train of followers, who had 
used the reformed distich for celebration or flattery; 
there were the few rough recalcitrants, and there 

jfVoiwi. Hhahmpmru iu Pope, Cambridge, J 8S5, uliivp. i. 
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wore tliu <Jgintys uud J*avemuily, whoso verse was 
more or less iiirletermiuate. i>ut it is iiearl}' true 
that, as far as the future of techuique was eou- 
eeruud, “in 16G0 the journey was complete, the 
change was made” (Crosse). The stages may be 
broadly .seen bj* turning over in series the verses 
celebrating the 1G45 edition of Ijeauiuont and 
Fletcher, the vai'ious greetings to the Ltestoration, 
those (1GS0-1G82) that were poured forth on the 
Popish riot and in rejily to Alstilnni, the posy of 
poems on the death of "Waller in IGS8, and those 
written on the death of l)]'yden twelve ycai’s later. 
“ The exeellence and dignity of rhyme,” says Dryden 
in a well-kn(jwn passage, “were never fully known 
till ]\ir A\'allei' taught it ; he iirst made writing 
easily an art, iirst showed us to conclude the sense, 
most commonly in distichs.” This was tJie univei’sal 
view, and is set out hy jCtterhury in Ids preface (IGGO)^ 
to Waller’s Pwnis ; though, considering Bryden’s odes 
and hymns, which rest upon earlier measures out of 
Waller’s range, it is hard to suppose him so deaf to 
the older rhyming as udght be feared. Drydeu’s 
own teclmical extensions of the couplet are his beiui- 
sticli, where lie is unfortunate in the following of 
Virgil, and tlie triplet and the x4.1exandriue, used 
either jointly or apart. Both of these, though Pope 
was to retrench them, suit Bryden’s freedom and 
magni licence. But such usages mutter loss than the 
general power, puce, and sonority which he and he 

^ yuo the wliulc tiUoUttBJU in Enfjlhh Sd€€twit'.i, vol, 

iii. p. 400. 
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alone lent to the lueiisure for whatever end he used 
it. As the verse, clanging on its hraiien pinions, is 
lifted into the middle if not the upper air — 

“ Thus arc lliay happy, wlasn by lengtlx of time 
The Boui'f is worn away of each coinmitlecl cx-ime : 

No speck i.s left of their habitual strains, 

Eut the pure ether of Ihe soul remains ” (. Zt'a., bk. vi.) — 

the verse, with its panoply of contrasted ehiuso and at- 
tribute, its power to heat and justify the long words — ^ 
hahU'iud, igmininy, 2'»‘i-‘dediiuitiity — and its power to 
make its point without sinkiug into mere metrical 
reasoning ; who, with this in his ears, can hut feel tliab 
though it chances to glorify the aggressive or argumen- 
tative purpose, it was itself born to greater things, for 
a great speculative poem, or a great “Gothick ” parody 
like Tassoni’s? If only some one had Lad the 
mind! The suj)remaoy of the couplet over con- 
temporary measures was a natural one. It is more 
continuous than the quatrain, which has an inscrip- 
tioual kind of dignity. The Pindaric, only suited to 
a few subjects, lent itself terribly to sham har- 
monies. The Hudibrastic couplet kept its own plot 
of ground. Blank verse only re-iuvaded as an armed 
ghost, with the echo of Miltm in description, and 
in tragedy with the echo of Pletcher. The couplet, 
however, had its one relapse between Waller and 
Pope, for we can credit little cxcejxt a certain 
lessening of its friction and also of its force to the 
school of Itoscommou. It was Drydeu who saved 
the virility of the metre by never giving in to the 
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idoliitiy of tlie acaduiiiic. AVIiunovur afterwards, 
as by Cliurcliill or by (Ira)’ (see bis Linca from 
Statius), the need is felt fnr a specially iier\’ous and 
gallant strain, the teiupuilioii is to leap over Pope 
baek to Dry den. It has been shown how his s(.eady 
maj'tial beat enters to strengthen Xeats’s Ltintiu, 
John Drydeii,^ the master, voice, and glory of 
English secondary verse, was born at Aldwincle in 
ctiwr<,f Xorthamptonshire on the 9th August lUdl, 
jh-niini.. Loudon on the 1st May 1700. 

After various exercises, some of which were done at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and even at Westminster 
School, he wrote his Hcnnf iHfnurMS on Cromwell’iS 
death. These are in tiuatriiin, like tlie Amms J/crcf- 
Ulis, the last and chief poem of his iirst period (1GU7 ). 
lictwoeu had come the Adivjn Rcdu c and other obla- 
tions to Charles and Clarendon, in couplet, and signi- 
fying Drydeii’s “ eluinge with the nation.” In this 
stage he is forging his speech, rather painfully, out of 
the rusty stock of the fautastics. The xLunm Mirahilis 
is choked with a hurry of harshly discontinuous 
hgures that compare the advance of the fire with 
Cromwell, a sea, an army, or a monster. The style, 
though gorgeous iu patches, is not good, and Drydeu 
cannot yet adininistcn- his inheritance. At the same 
time he is making, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 

II 18 vok., cd. Sir 'Walter Scutt (with Life), ISOS ; re-ediled 
by G. Suiiitsibujy, 1SS2-03. Macaulay, and W. D. Christie ( lltri-s, 
Glolie c‘(l. ; null ikiuct J'oetiitt, j'thed., revised by G. H. Firth, Oxford, 
ISOS) give the severcl^l view ; G. Saiutsbury, (d/ioi of Letters 

Series'!, 1888, gives a muro geiiliil oue. See L. Stephen, s.r., iu JJiet. 
Nut. Wksj. ; and J. C. Oollius iu Essays uiul i^tudics, 1800. 
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(1068), prose without fault. His second stage over- 
laps the first; from 1605 to 1681 he steadily made 
tragedies/ prologues, and epilogues ; and these, with 
bis comedies, tragi-coiiiedies, inserted lyrics, dedica- 
tions, critical prefaces, essays, and occasional verse, 
make up the work of the prime of his life, though not 
of the prime of his art and force. He turned to play- 
writing not through his bent but necessity: it drew 
him close to the king, court, and grandees, who were 
his paymasters. In this period his style is cleared, 
— his audience would not bear conceits. His tragic 
writing (which, like his comedy, will be detailed 
under the dmma separately) not only perfected his 
verse, but gave him the needful reserve of seri<jus or 
exalted tones in his poetical oratory. The famous 
lines in Awrtimjschc. on the emptiness of life (Act iv., 
scene i.) foretell, with their ring of sincerity, tlie 
heartfelt confession of thuIUtid awl Paidluir (i. 68-76), 
and his plays are full of political arguing. Ami if his 
tragedy has only a kind of relative worth, aud if its 
vast alloy of folly was not unjustly exposed in The 
Itchearsal (1671), at any rate he worked that folly oil, 
and this it may be well for a satirist to have done 
befi>re he comes to his true calling. In 1670 ho was 
formally made Laureate. Tliere is no space to tell his 
prolonged literary and personal dealings with Sir 
Kobert Howard (whose sister ho married), with Shef- 
field, Earl of Mulgrave, with Kochester, with Settle, 
aud with Shadwell. Everything matured his powers, 

• * For Drytleii’a (Irania, Boe jioat, pp. 243, 254 ; for satire, p. 228 ; for 

his lyrie, p. 237. It ucema the lesaer evil to ti-eat him piouemeal here. 
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^vhethor uf arguniunt, of praise, or of ulieuce, iu Noise 
aud prose. 

These powei's, in his third period, from 1G81 to the 
lievoliitiou, found their pi-edestinud theatre. There 
now remains no furnliliu*;!:, no uhsiirdily, no dtiuht of 
what form to ciioose, no lapse iu llie kind of exccutioji 
intended. The eousummation of Ihydeu’s metre, 
stj'le, and victorious luilitant intellect is to be found 
in his satiro.s — nainely, Ahsalom. o.nd Ackitoidid (Fii’st 
I'art, 1G81 ; Second Part with Jfahuiu Tide, 1(182) ; TItc 
Mcthil, the sequel of tlie First Part ; and MacFlcd'itDO 
(also 1G82), a tlpodc to Sluidwell’s indecent 2Iahd of 
John Ua^Cfi. The art of logical N'crse, ah’cady so 
evident, is fully disengaged in the two theological 
couuter-pleas, IkVujio Laid (1G82) aud Th-c Hind and 
the Panther (1087). Between these came l)rydeu’.s 
passage to the lioman Church. But he was forced 
into other prosswork, and began translating: the first 
MIsir/lank'ti are dated 1C84. TJie Pevolution dis- 
possessed bin:, iuid Shailwell was Laureate. To avoid 
breaking the story, it is best to show the master-works 
of this period iu their setting, iu the history of their 
several kinds. 

A closing phase of twelve gallant years succeeded, 
when Drydeii not only wrote five more plays, hut 
invented a now literary species, which he brought to 
terms with his now perfected gifts. The Virgil was 
all published in IGb? ; the Pvmas and Jamta/, with 
pieces of Cjvid, llomcr, aud Theocritus, had come out iu 
sundry Ifiml/nnieH (1684-1G94); the FaUes, his trans- 
criptions from Oliaueor and Boccaccio, tippeared in 17UU, 
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the year of his death. He liad also at varioiis times done 
elegies — some, like Elcowyrtt and TlbreuodUt An^ustitlis, 
perfunctory or ollicial ; some, like those To llui Memory 
of Mr Oldlufm (1083) and To the Memory of Mrs Anne 
Killiyrew (IGS6), his highest i)oetieal writing; while 
the lines of 1693 To Mr Gonyreve are a kind of elegy 
(jii himself, in a noble mood of softened self-pity. His} 
other verse is either ej)istolary {To John Eridcn) or 
lyrical. Tlie songs are mostly in the idays : the over- 
valued Alexander's Feast, or tlbc Power of Music, is a 
late wcjrk (1697). The hymns (see p. 238) that he 
probably contributed to the Catholic manuals were 
never acknowledged, and can only be dated as after 
his conversion. Dryden also did prose translations, of 
which the most interesting is that of Du Frosnoy’s Art 
of Pmntinrj ; and there are others like IMaimbourg’s 
Hisiory of the Lcagxie. His critical and panegyrical 
prose has already been described. 

Dryden was modest, backward in conversation, and 
kindly. His natural manly independence and critical 
judgment are always struggling witli his 
position as representative man, and with 
his susceptive, assimilative mind. His 
worst faults, besides the dull licence which he aflected 
at times, and into which he relapsed after repenting, 
are his flatteries, which ran too easily from his pen 
and go beyond the fashion of the day, and his fatal 
proclivity to play the advocate, sometimes for opposite 
sides and almost at the same time. His conversion 
served his advantage for the moment. But it also 
landed him in what the sincere accents of Ties Hind 
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anil Panther show to he a perfectly natural bourne of 
his thouglit. His acute p(»wer3 of pleading worked 
upon the jury, already prciiossessed, of his heart and 
conscience. The worst traits alleged against him 
lessen after his great trial and fall in 16SS. But 
those faults deprive him of the ap]ieal and the power 
that he seems to promise. In some ways we must say 
of him what he quotes “my last Lord of Bochester” 
as saying, “ though somewhat profanely,” of Crowley : 
Not hcimj of God, he covhl not stand. His insight into 
life is as far behind Butler’s as his lioiizons are shorter 
than Locke’s. The intellectual futiire was shut to 
him, for he only utters with superior skill and sin- 
cerity the ideas of the average party man on the State 
or the Church. His work was to justify the higher 
rhetorical element in our pnerry, and to find its 
forms; and this ho did. It is he that brings the 
rational intelligence (Ver stand) to bear on the current 
poetical sentiments and fashions. Ho tries to draw 
out of the greatest preceding English poets whatever 
will suit his reforming categories. He makes the 
most serious formal departure in prose that any 
English writer has ever made ; and in verse he starts 
a tradition that, though it could not be final, did not 
become inexpressive for over a hundred years. 

It would be an error to think, despite his uses of 
Moliore and his occasional trust in third-rate French 
Fait and cl’itics, that Di'ydeu was greatly touched 
fiim-tiimof by the Except in literary criticism, 

Drydfit. characteristic justness of 

measured thought. His verse moves iu the very kind 
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of rhetoric from which the ^iddo drifted awa}'. Though 
he purged and modernised prose, and writes without 
cumber or friction, and so far ranks with Madame de 
Shdgnd and other contemporaries ; thoirgh he is, like 
them, aware of a coercive audience and a standard of 
niceness, — yet he is fuller of fervent heat and large- 
ness than aiiy of those French writers who ai'e at all 
analogous to him. Besides, his work was independent, 
and he was able to build his most remarkable forms on 
suggestions from English models. He misses, at the 
same time, the finer eflects of a writer like La Fon- 
taine and of “ces bonshommes,” the chance turn of 
whose phrasing led Flaubert to despair of liimsolf. 
But be is formed under the same class of iufluenecs as 
all the groat “ Augiistairs ” ; for ho always writes with 
a critical and logical intention, and ho is the only 
groat master of our letters, in both the kinds of jirose 
and vor'SG, of whom, without his lacking (as iNjpc lacks 
them) elemental largeness and llanio, this can truly 
be said. 

Samuel Butler (1G12-16S0), the most resourceful 
English satirist in unheroic rhyme, is limited by his lack 
lUdh r: of any sense or desire of beauty, anti em- 
bodies (more than Drydon or tin', otluir ag- 
gre.ssivc writers, who cared at least for resonance) that 
annulment of the aisthetic feeding which belongs to 
a time when the old inspirations are finishing, and 
no serious mind can bo satisfied with tlio now. He 
is nut a party mocker, but a critical cynic, loving the 
Itestoratiou none the more that it was his business 
to confound iu one travesty the departing typfjs of 
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Pni'ilan, puclaiit, and quack. The fr'im of p., farmer, 
he was liorii near and .schooled at WoroosteVj and 
probably had no academic teachiu”'; certainly, like 
Saint-Simon (with whom affinities might be traced), 
he was “pas un sujet academique.” During a shifty 
life, which included a stay as secretary to Sir Samuel 
Lulce, the partial original ol his Hudibras, he wrote 
and hoarded his great poem. The First Part came 
out in 1003, after a inrated issue. The popularity 
of with the whole Poyalist world, and the 

neglect fif its composer, were a proverb long Ijefore 
the fat age of autliors that came fifty years later. 
The Second Part came nut in 1661-, the Tliii'd in 
107'S. Tlio Oenvinr. published by Thyer 

of klanchester in 1709, can seldom be daleil. Tf 
the spirit of the (Jharinfri-'i and TlmiujiiU were be- 
trayed by the living man, he might well secan hard 
to pensiem ; but we know little of tins patient and 
.secretive oliserver. 

It is chiefly the CknHhu jRfiititina that unmask 
for ns the melancholy simplicity which is the jjith 
and honour of Ifutler, as de.\terity and shaiqmess 
are his graces. They show the ultimate mood of 
a coarse, honest, and irregularly learned mind, ecpially 
nioloonteut with the old enthusiasms and the new 
substitutes. The “rabble” who cannot rule, the 
docl.vinaires who scheme on paper, and the kings 
who return to riot, arc not hctler one than the. 


^ Roftf) cdildon still t.hai nf %aphn.ry Orcy, 2 vnl^, 17il ; sod also o<L 
Millie, 2 vols. Fi>r all ilie Hfir/v?, ssec new Aliliiieetl. (H. B. 

dobiiHoii), 2 vols., 1893. 
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Other. In The- Wrphcnit w the Moon he derides the 
Eoyal Society, which is tlie darling offspring of peace 
and reason, as cordially as he shows up herinetical 
and school pliilosophy in Hndihrus^. Papistry, atheism, 
and the various manifestations of " zeal,” are erpxally 
bad; the Anglican establishment is perhaps least 
distasteful to Butler ; but he has a vein of scepticism. 
Modish sentiment fares very ill, and the dying fall 
of the Dryden-Howard amatory dialogue is perfectly 
mimicked in A Cater tranling in the Modern ITcroic 
Way. Ill the Gharaders (and Thoayidd), some of 
which are not beyond the ordinary type, while some 
are still unxirinted, Butler ever returns to the tone 
of a man undeceived by life, “ When the worhl was 
younger, it might perhaps love and hate and do 
generous things,” but now all the poetical “images 
of those virtues signify no more than the statues 
upon dead men’s tombs.” “All the business of the 
world is but diversion, and all the happiness that 
mankind is capable of, anything that will keep it 
from reflecting upon the misery, vanity, and nonsense 
of it.” 

Thinking so, Butler vented himself by an imitation 
or pai’ody of Don QaUote, the most heroic of mock- 

romances. As Johnson so clearly shows 

Hudihras. , •• 

in his In/o of Butler, the following of 
Cervantes is wholly external, and the frustrate iiohle 
dreamer becomes a monster and hybrid, “ compounded 
of swaggerer and pedant, knight and justice.” To 
Presbyterian colonels is ascribed a love of star-gazing 
and magic, in which they were scarcely graduates. 
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The iiullily of tlie Knight and the Sqnire is hidden 
hy tiie spurt and crackle of epigram and by the play 
of abstruse reference, which iliugs itself at everything, 
from “ lirst matter,” an effete property of the schools, 
to the sphere music, an etfete property of ^'erse. But 
the great travesty is just as sterile from its lack of 
root in humanity and poetry, and from the distance 
of its wit from humour, as from its failure, with its 
threadless episodes and lack of ending, to satisf}’’ — 
what are perfectly iidequato to judging it — Johnson’s 
rule and line of plain seiir-e. Y((t tlie intellect and 
spirit of it are prodigious ; and tiie more its allusions 
are scrutinised and the recesses of its leai’iied aci'i- 
monious mockery explored hy the student, the more 
clearly we see, dissolving in the strange glass that 
Butler offers us, the erc-didities and watchwords of the 
two distinct moments in oiir history — tliat of the war, 
with its faith, fanaticism, and chaos, and tliat of the 
diseiu'hantnient and the revulsion. Butler embodies 
the mood, that besets nations at such a moment, 
of gravely deriding tlie grotesque surface of their 
own doings and beliefs. His verse is its natural 
expression : we need not seek far for instances both 
before, and aft, or Butler of his special jigging use 
of the octosyllable. Cleveland’s Epitaph mi Elrujfhrd; 
many of the. S/n/c Poems; Prior and Swift and Mande- 
ville in a, later goneratiou, .show the vitality of the 
measure at various times. All are distanced by 
Butler liimsclf, whose rhymes confront us with 
Prior’s image of the i-o])e-flaneing harlequin, full of 
sham tumbles, impossilile jumps, and surprising re- 

p 
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coveries; only, the sword is o£ steel that can cut 
and slash, not of lath. In much of Iri.s imagery 
]3utlor is the last fantastic, trafficking in those con- 
ceits whiclr he ridicules hy the act of use. The poetic 
vein seldom peers through, as it does once in the 
figure of the moon doffing her 

“Mysterious veil, of hrightness made, 

That’s both her lustre and her shade.” 

The satires of Andrew Marvell^ measure somewhat 
drearily the supplanting of the poetical mood by the 
aggressive, without any answering mastery 

Mil, mil. forms suitable for tlie chuirge. 

Marvell submitted to the temptation of lashing the 
time, but did not learn to use its litei'ary organ. 
Noble anger led him, like Milton, but without 
Milton’s return into poetry, to desert his i5roi[:M?.r 
work. Had so impregnable a soul been au executant 
like Dryden, he might have been a kind of English 
Juvenal. As it is, his strain of uncouth indignation is 
like that of Hall and Marston, though siucerer ; and his 
rugged couplet is out of date. No more Bermudas, 
no more Binlogucs hetween the Bcsolved Soul ami 
Created Pleasure — nay, no more First Anniversaries — 
the poems on Cromwell show the transition — but 
Clarendon’s House- Warndnef and Tjost Instriu-tioiis to a 
Painter. The latter is Marvell’s longest and most 
formidable attack on the Court, and is the chief of a 
swarm of pieces with kindred titles (Denham’s 

* Worht, pd. Qrosart., 1873-7.”>, 4 vola. PoCfii$, ed. Aitken, 1 895J, 2 
vols. (matires in vol. ii.) 
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iJirrotioUfi, IGGT ; ]\[a, well’s own Fiirlhi r 
1G71 ; find ^l/Zeev,', 1G74) wliieli arc jeering mtoris to 
IVidler’s Iii>ifrifi-thnisi fo a (supposed) Fainter to cele- 
brate the Dutch victories of the Duke of York (IGGo). 
The fullest, in point of inattei', of all the satiric docu- 
nients of the time, Marvell’s piece is one long eruption 
of steam and shapeless slag. It could onlr be printed, 
witli some others, in 16S9, eleven years after the 
VTiter’s death. But it must have been passed round, 
and the concluding vision of Charles IT. would have 
some power and weight if we did not think of 
Ilowley in the flesh. The earlier pieces, like Tom 
jr/i/fa Diiilli (IGdO) and The Ghf<ra<iir of Haifa nd 
(lG5o), are better-huraoin’ed and better done. The 
coarseness witli v'hich !Mar\'ell has been charged 
lies in the things that he describes, and is wholly 
without complaisance. 

Not ill-founded is the divining praise of Dryden’s 
tender inscription To the 2Iemortj of Mr Ohllinm, 
John Oldham,^ the son of a Nonconformist 
minister in Gloucestershire, was born in 
and died of smallpox at thirty. His renown 
has failed unduly of fulfilment because he nchioved 
no one concerted piece, and because his best-known 
work. Satires iqnai the Jesuits (1681), was conceived 
in prejudice, and brought forth in sjdeen, adding the 
faults of youth and ignorance to the formal defects 
of Marvell. His “rugged line,” when he writes in 
couplets, flounders along hastily, like a man in rude 
old armour. But about some of his odes (though 
^ Foeum firRit eolleolotU Eil. Bell, 1854. 
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here, too, is much uncertainty of performance} thca’o 
lightens the j)enetrating and flashing power of the 
mystics, quite absent in liis latter master, iJryden. 
His o])ituary ode of 1675, To th: Mfinortj of Mr 
Ckarh's iroriri'iil, is singular for the lateness of its 
high ihetorie : few poets after 1060 would have 
written of a friend as — 

• 

“ So chaste, the dead are only more, 

Who lie divorced fima ohjeets, and from iiower,” 

a couplet which with its doubtful rhyme and syntax, 
it.s anachronistic praise of chastity, aiid its large 
splendid thought and phrasiug, is altogetlier in the 
extinct manner. The Alexandrines of the lust para- 
graph of the Ode on the Worls of Bni Jonmi have 
also a superb movement. In a rtddrcm'd to a 

Friend Oldham shows his real wish, not for the fume 
of conflict, hut for the unknown and lettered life. 
His hnitutions and Aversions of French and Itoman 
critics ally him with the later wits, whose wri(,ing.s 
the satire of Drydeu so little resembles tliat it claims 
prior treatment. 

The portraits in Ahmloin are so far of Dryden’s 
invention, as a kind, as to make us forgot all the 
ft/ matter of the same sort dispersed through 
Spenser, Jonson, or Donne. Nor are tliey 
loss in advance of the Theophrastian Clmwcier in 
prose, so inorganic, so weariful in the long-run or 
sooner, so interchangeable, without loss, in the order 
of its monotonous items. Something of its lack of 
structure remains in Drydeu’s lines on Zimri; his 
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Sliiiiiei is bettor, beemise, nut having: ibis I'aulr, ii 
falls into u duvelo] leil period of one long breatb. 
bb’oni the full-lengths of Shaftesbury in rwu of the 
poems, very consistent, yet historically ^'e^y per^'eited, 
to the roaring caricatures of Shadwell in the other 
two ; from these to the gallery of favoured ones, from 
Bai'zillui, 3')uke of Ormond, to ^Vdriel, Earl of Mul- 
grave, — all owe some of their power to that which is 
also the source of their apathy to the truth — iinmcly, 
the fatal good temper of the advocate, who can never 
rise to be a judge. Beside a page of Clarendon or 
Saint - )Simoii they seem violent, for Dryden, as he 
showed in his dramas, could not at all reproduce life 
or character in its difficult play of contradictiojjs. 

The skill of *IZ/.sufoy/i lies less in its clever adaptation 
to the Bible original than in the show of unity given 
to a story b}' necessity unfinished ; the story of the 
greiit AVhig Acliitophel expecting trial, and of the king 
and prince whom any turn in the game luightr reconcile. 
The speeches, framed with such a possibility in view, 
are better drama than any tirades in Diyden’s plays, 
though drama of the elocutionary sort. Not one of the 
crowd of imitative retorts has any value {Ahsidom 
Sriiior, cCvf.) In I'he Shaftesbury, after his 

aecpiittal by the bourgeois jury, is more seriously 
pelted ; there is more disciipline of attack, the verse 
has a graver hum, and tlie piece melts into a state- 
ment of Dryden’s politics. The antipathy of atti- 
tudes between the llditjio Luici aud The Hhul inid the 
Tanihcr (which is also largely a satire) is not quite 
that of opposite briefs in the same case ; for Bryden 
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rested sincerely in tlio eld faith, llotli pieces have 
the same rhetorical movement as the solider parts of 
the satire.s, and the actual workmanship, with defer- 
ence to the shades of Sir John Davies and I'opc, is 
like notliiug before or since, in the ease with which it 
due.s the. hardest things. The conduct of the logic 
i.s deserving of this praise, but the inacliinery of the 
longer poem, with its “ Bloody Boar ” and “ Baptist 
Boar,” is only a burden, because the issues pronounced 
ii].iou are temporary, while the speakers in the great 
beast-fables of the world (like Itcyiiaril) only utter 
general traits or truths. In MacFlcchnuc, whore the 
living Shadwell is hound in a kind of boisterous 
nujUuU to his dead “ father ” Plecknoe, Dryden fore- 
shows not only the Bminad (to which this stentorian 
little poem is surely superior), but the whole pi’o- 
grumme of the Scriblerus Society for the extinction of 
pedants and bad writers. Some of Di'ydcu’s best 
prologues (as that to The Man of Mode) are full of this 
passion for belabouring folly, but only in MaeFlerhioe 
is the intent to do so fell and settled. There is less 
justice thau ever, for even Plecknoe wrote one happy 
lyric and Dryden, whose turn for comedy 

was limited (as he confes-sed), thought Shadwell a 
worse poet thau he really was. 

In 1679 Dryden was beaten by I’ochoster’s gang on 
the supposition that he had a hand in the JSsHay on 
Batire, a hard, rough work, with some outstanding 
lines, and directed in part against the Court. This 
would have been double-dealing in the Laureate ; but 
his share is not proved. The main author was John 
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SUeJlield, Earl of jMiilgrave, and latterly Duke of 
Buckiiigliainshire, whose worship of judgnieut and 
measure, as set forth in liis E.'ixny on rorfrt/, are in 
his lampoon On ScUur. much belied. The work stands 
apart from Drydeu’s, and is on the dividing - line 
between the harsh, old invectives and that more 
varnished type of satire which flourished in the last 
twenty-five years of the century, and which had little 
endurance enough, save as the schooling-ground for 
Pope. 

During those years, under the swaj^ of a eorupoimd 
precedent, in which the Elizabethan followers of 




Eonian satire went for something, but 


7, ■.!«(»« Eoileau and his restrictive ideals ibr more, 

liudkmM. satire and translation were brought together 
through the half - way form which Boilean made 
]iorfeet — the htiilul ion. It is here that the foreign 
iMc.xandrine begins to smooth, though not to 
strengthen, our couplet. These three kinds, satire, 
imitation, translation, become indistinctly divided 
when they are practised, in a common metro, by a 
syndicate of wits, the “ mob of gentlemen ” reinforced 
by some professional poets, for purposes ranging from 
personal aggx’cssion to literary criticism. Boscoinmon,^ 
Buckingham, Mulgrave, and Dorset, with Oldham and 
Dryden for assessors, formed a kind of loose st*ciety for 
stabbing — sometimes one another — with as much 
finish and taste us was practicable. The anonymous 
verse of the time shows a quantity of similar but less 

^ Translatiourf largely in Chain lei’ei’.s EtiyUi^k vol. xix, ; imita- 
tions, vois. viii.-x. 
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adroit Thuggisiu, going on in fcho ourners uf literature. 
Thus there is little hretieh of continnity in tlio forms 
that carry us from lloseoiumon’s “ unspotted ” and 
watei-y “lays” Ot% Tmudutal T'c/'.sv, tlii’ough the ver- 
sions of the Ars Poctii'iA by Howes and of Vida by 
Pitt; through Oldham’s transposition of Horace’s work, 
“imitated in English,” and of the Ei(j1ith Stilire of 
3Iuiisiein’' Boilcon; through “Granville the jjolite’s” 
lines Goncernhuj Un'iiatwriil Flujlds in J'urlry ; up to 
A Cattdotjue of oor Mod Emixntl Ninnies, by the Earl 
of Dorset. And Hoehester’s most alarming and un- 
boiTowed lampoons are not hard thus to link to his 
Allusion, to the Truth Sidirc of the First Booh of Iluraee. 
Nearly all these aristocratic spirits also practised 
drama, in which they were not so happy. Nearly 
all, too, had a gift of lyric, which Pope, who bettered 
everything else he took from them, did not inherit. 
It is plain from Pope himself how the Inntutiou., the 
most specific of all the “ Eranco-Eoman ” iinp»ortations 
into our verse, loosened the canons of translating on the 
one side, and on the other tended to cast satire into a 
ready-made framework, very free within rigid limits. 

No celebrity of the time produced a tliinner vin- 
tage of verse than Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Eos- 
common (1633 ?-1685), whose original piece has been 
named, and who also translated the Ars. He might 
have been the figurehead of an English academy. His 
cold, sad, and reasonable counsels of hard labour and 
smoothness in the art of translating foretell the 

* There is waArtof Cooitj'y, an iiuitivti(>n(iucaii enough) by William 
King, 1700. 
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practice less ul: J)rydeii aud I’upe tiiau ui: IJnwe, iir 
even of Joseph Trapp. Charles 8aekville, Earl of 
Dorset (1637-1 70(1), an honest friend of letter.^ and 
also of literary stragglers, prodnced his Hony v:rltti:ii- 
at Sen (“To all you ladies”), and more than one other 
good lyric, like “ May the aiubitioas ever Hud.” 
Dorset seeks to apjdy the old aspiring rhythms to tlie 
courtly and eiauipliinentary .style. Sir Charles Sedley 
(1039 ?-1701') was one of the first in the field with ]d.s 
comedy The Miithcrrij CraeJeii, aud one of the hi.st with 
hi.s heroic play (on Antony), IJi'm/t// the Ooiiq/iren/", 
and either ca.se injt tlie wor,st ; and was also perhap.s 
the last writer of the old cumpres.sed kind of essa}' (Oh- 
EniciiaiiiiiteiilK). He wrote some dozeias of delicately 
furbished songs of the difficult light kind, “ Get you 
gone, you will undo me”; “Love still lias something 
of the sea”; and “Phillis is my only joy.” Sedley, 
in whose ears a gallant wind sang fitfully, also vainly 
forced his temper into satire. George A'illiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, besides appearing as Zinu*i, suffered 
portraiture at the hands of Hamilton, Butler, Bur- 
net, and Pope. He wrote chiefiy prose. Besides his 
comedy. The Choiire>i, there remains his singularly 
witty aud unci\'il Ganvemtfion with Father Pltzgerald, 
sent to convert him at the last. It illuminates the 
turn for burlesque discovered in The Telmirsfil. 

The treachery or cruelty of the clearest-cut figure 
amongst all these, John Wilmot, second Eaxd of 
Pioehester (1047 - 1680), were tasted by 
jwiiu^ki. Settle, (Jrowne, and Otway, his 

literary clients ; aud his expertness in self-destruction. 
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which took pi'euiuturc eflect, caimot bo said to be 
unrecorded in his writings. These become liardor to 
authenticate when upon Hochester is liable to be 
fathered every obscene application of wit and lini«h ; 
but much of his genuine work is to be read in the 
collection of 1714^ (such, liberally remarks his editor 
Kyiner, “as may not unbecome the Cabinet of the 
Severest Matron”). Nothing is incorruptible in Roch- 
ester but his sarcastic insight and his sense of style. 
He has the soul of song, not only in measure but in 
kind, very far beyond his companions. Against the 
low spite of the Bcssiuti of Ihc Pviis, in auaptests, may 
be sot the Horatian Alhtdon already named, where, 
apart from his abuse of Hryden (“poet Squab”), he 
shows sound literary judgment. His Sti/iro lujaind Moii~ 
hind is deeper than its original in Boileau, and his cyni- 
cism draws blood. He knew the sting and vanity of 
luxury, and in the midst of his Satanic reminiscences 
he expresses them : his mind, as his deathbed talks 
with Burnet show, wore no blinkers; and his iinish, 
if not (owing to his lack of Drydou’s skill with the 
couplet) all that his age believed, becomes perfect as 
his tone approaches the lyrical. The ditty “ ’Tis not 
that I am weary grown ” has little like it for a pun- 
gency that is w/affw, yet for onco not I'uncurous. Ifis 
true songs, “An age iu her embraces past,” " Absent 
from thee,” “ All my past life,” “ I cannot change as 
others do,” have not only the fine chasing possessed 
by his school in their record of a love fleeting as the 
clouds, but the solemnity of a compunction certain 

^ See too ChalmerB, vol. viii. 
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thill iLsoir iiS llwliiig also. “ I'uitliless Lu Uic-e, I'aloO, 
nnforgivejj, I lose uiy ovorlastiiig rust.” Heiicu hu lias 
depth, and more of the iuuounnuuicalilu tliau any 
maker of songs between Herrick and Ihirus. An 
untinished blackguard after all, he was tantalised by 
his higher niuiuent.s. The philosophy of the verses 
Oih Xi.itliin;i (which are jterluqis touched by Bucking- 
ham) is sincere: they ru'e not ciipriee or trick; some 
uf their cadence, which Pope in his parody Cht b'ih.'ttre 
missed, may even have been with the translator of 
Omar Khayyam: — 

•' Bill Tiiru-Cuiil Thao assists tlio Foe in viiin, 

And, la'ibod by tiu-i.-,- a^si,'^ts thy sliuii-liwd ivigii. 

And lu tliy hnngryWoiub drives buck thy sliivos ag.ii II. . . . 

"W'hilst Scaiiothhi;.' modestly tibslains 

From Prineos’ L'uffors, :md Iruia sttulosmoirs Bniiiis.”’ 

'riir Iii'riiiiHi'iif.hui, at' tin: ITixha'i/ af /n'<ljtiil-< Chaste, 
pious, prudent Charles the Second”), is but the 
sprightly application of this temper to the time. 

The costume of Iloraeo and Boileau, as worn by these 
persons of rank and condition, was hut a half-success, 
i.i/rwHehiur instructive to Pope; but 'their lyrical gift, 
iiutiiirf. which perished with thent, was inherited in 
their blood. On the best lyric of the time, howevei', 
classicism tells. The escape from conceits and the 
greater iustincUvencss of finish accompany the inuf- 
fiing of the higher and more passionate notes. A mood 
pre\'ails of gallant and mundane sentiment, derived 
from the school of "natural, easy Suckling” and of 
Beil Jonson, and if it sinks often into a too palpable 
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snigger, it can rise into a riinal courtliness. What 
dies liardest is the old science of splendid rhythm; 
this ontlasts the passions that gave it birth ; and in 
l>iyden, in Eochester, not least in Aphra Eehn, and even 
in D’Urfey, is heard the earlier Caroline cadence. A Mr 
Charles Webbe is in 1G78 still capable of writiijg — 

“More lovii or more disdain 1 crave : 

Sweet, be not still indilTereut : 

0 send me i|uic1ily to my grave, 

C)r ul.se alibi'd me move content, 

Or love or hate me more or ]e.s.s. 

Fur love abhors all lukewarmness. . . . 

Cive liopes of bliss or dig my gi-ave ; 

More love or more disdain I erave.” ^ 

Tliat this is not exceptional may he seen by com- 
paring Bedley or llorset with the survivors of the old 
school; with Herrick, who lived on in silence till 
1674; with Vaughan, whose Thalia Jlrdii-im (l(j7«S) 
is ail aiuichronism ; with Cowley, who died in 10(37, 
and the mouldering of whose fame can bo traced in 
the successive criticisms of Drydeii ; and with Wither, 
the “ Withers ” who lived to he a misspelt proverb, 
outlived the memory of his superb talent for trochaic 
cadence, and after 1660 sent forth sad broken satires, 
such as Bc.lioos f rom the SiHh TrtinipcL Above all, the 
technique of Dryden is always cunning and often 
magnificent. But Drydou, by nature manly and 
positive, wanders in many of liis songs into a ohuck- 

* (iuoted by A, H, Bulleu, Mum Protervn, London, 1889. I'liiw 
Keleotion, eluiHCn with a true cw, contains the best lyrics of Mrs 
Behii aud Uie others. 
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heroic sentimental mood runs easily; the worst thing 
in it is the absence of passion; and it is enough to 
tithe TJryden's own confessions of repentance. Differ- 
ent are the mortal faults of Ahruiiilcr’s Feast, nr The 
Fourr of .Mimie (1G97). the best admired of all tlte 
annual odes written for accoin].taniment at St Cecilia’s 
festival. The deafening clatter of its shallow har- 
monies, commonest and heaviest in the anapaestic parts, 
its profusion of jintithcsis and Latinisms, and its 
violence trying to be strong, make it the type of 
rhetorical lyrics, aisd its popularity measures that 
tastelessness in the higher matters of poetry which 
distinguishes the age of good taste. It may serve a.s 
a foil to the splendid overture, havdl^' sustained 
though this he, of the Otic to the. Memonj of Mrs Anne 
Killiurcw, whore we feel how Dryden, despite his use 
of the words ranJit/ntc, which are here only 
half-heated hy the imagination, is the yoimger con- 
temporary of Milton. (’)£ the other odes of the time, 
the latest of any wrjith is Oougi’eve’s On- Mrs A rubella 
Hunt, which is the usual irregular Pindarh*. Con- 
greve’s latter odes, ostensibly written, like some of 
Joiison’s, to ancient rule, are not so interesting as liis 
Discourse Oil the Piiiilurie (1706), one of the few 
counsels of regidarity inspired in this time by a Greek 
rather than a Homan model. In the laxer kind, the 
first stanza of the Foci’s Complamt, by Ctway, is very 
pathetic and skilful in its movement. 

There are yet two other kinds of verse in which 
Dryden approved his mastery. The English hymn of 
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the time cannot bear confronting with Cio.i'hnrdt or the 
ScandiuaAdans : the writing of Bishop Jven and others, 
whatever its associations, is of a dilferent 
order ; and the best hymnody is of the 
stately rhetorical sort. It is also probably Dryden’s.’ 
It is hard to doubt his authorship of some of the 
unsigned hymns of the manuals of the English Homan 
Catholics. TJiese are mostly in the graver octosylliibie 
distich used by Herrick and Marvell. Perliaps tliey 
ring a little metallic and Latin, but tliey have also the 
plangeirt tones pecirliar to Dryden when he is moved 
strongly. In translation ho is again premier, and his 
example is not swallowed up in that of Pope. His 
comments on Stapylton and Ogilby, liis respective pre- 
cursors in dealing with Juvenal and Viigil, 
TimMinn/i. bnew part of his high func- 

tion to be the revival of xjoetieal translating. The 
four volumes of Misifcllfinirs (1684-1G04) contain 
versions by his hand from Homer, Theocritus, Lucre- 
tins, Ovid, Juvenal, and Persius; and most of these 
authors left some trail on his receptive spirit. The 
great merit of his jEtic'ul is this, that it repeats and 
responds nobly to the masculine heroic chord in Virgil, 
so often overlooked by those wlio are preoccupied 
with the diviner things in Virgil that Dryden misses. 
In its licences and its diffusion or dismissal of the 
sense, the version is Elizabethfin, while in its frequent 
hollowness of diction it is of its own time. But it has 

^ See the Ai^pendix by Professor Saioisbui'y in Drydeii’s Works, 
vol. xviii., whuih, together with the observatiouw of Mr Orby Shipley 
aiid others, seems to me conclusive. 
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impetus and spioudoiu’ ; nrir is J>i-yden ini'orior iu i-rini- 
iiig' soino (if tlie more 1)itiug parts of Lueiviius ; and iu 
Juvenal and Persius, whom be liandles witli unstinted 
energy, he finds sometliing of himself. The Lto-tnt of 
Nicholas Piowe (1713), thongli often replunging into 
dulness, is one of tlie louder echoes of Krydeti during 
the fame of I‘ope. But Pope was to set tlie hey of a 
smootlier and blandei'- sounding heroic, and transla- 
tion, until Gray was to he !i receipt rather than an 
art. Tn his F<ili1rtt, Pryden apidied his best Yirgiliaii 
style to Chaucer and Boccaccio, aud no poetry of his 
has been njcjro acceptable. But his versions are only 
carried off by their gloss, and by the sound of the 
mai-tial and dccdamatory parts ; Ids gross grasia violates 
the Chaucerian shyne.ss, liis loud lips advertise the 
delicate fear and mystery of romance. What liad 
Pryden to do with Emily hesitant in the temple of 
T>iana, or the flame starting at tlie feet of Arcite, or 
the hell-lionnd.s iu tlieir chase of the dim hared form 
hurrying through the forest ? 

The. Drama} 

After KSGO all the outward conditions favoured the 
retrieval of our drama, and gave it such a chance as 
it lias never had t^aiii. The Puritan proscription was 

^ The “Mermaid of various recent dates, containi^ select 

playf^ (wiih critrioai prefaces) of Drjden (ed. Garnett); Otway (lloden 
Noel); Leo (Gos'^e and Verity); Wycherley (W* C* Ward); C»nigreve 
(A. 0. Kwald); Yan]>rugh (W. C. Ward); Farquhar (Ewald) ; Ether^ 
edge and Tjacy {%inons and W. O. Ward), See generally A* W. 
Ward, fflaton/ of Eiiifliah Bmmttih LiL^ 3 voIr,, {ed. 2). 
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replaced by tlio passiou of tlie king and Court for all 
witty entertainment and scenic spectacle. Actresses 
were seen regularly on the stage, and serious play.s 
were thus for the first time realised. The older Eng- 
lish and contemporary Erench stages were revealed, 
and both of them were at once the natural model and 
booty of playwrights. The reading public wore weary 
of tlie long romances, but ready to see lliem served 
up in heroic couplets ; and the English people could 
gratih' their long -smothered liking to behold them- 
selves in the comic glass. The theatre, the focus of 
patronage, came to attract unendowed autlujrsliip, the 
more as it became identified with party. The novel 
was not yet in eotnpetition.^ 

r>ut the fates of tmgedy and of com(‘dy wore 
sep.'irate. The great difference is, that comedy pro- 
cmuiitiuM u)i<i fited hy classicism to reach its perfection, 
fniue'hi aiiii while tragedy, so far from doing so, fell 

between two stools. Tragedy did not find 
access to much in the time itself that could 
nourish its higher spirit ; there is more of tlu*. tragic 
essence in Bunyan’s Grace AhtatmUny than in all 
Dryden. It therefore tried vainly to depend on past 
or alien models, and did not begin to conceive of 
measure and restraint as ideals until it was becoming 
too effete to profit by them, and all spirit worth 
controlling had fumed itself away. Comedy was 
truer to life, to style, and to theatrical art. It left 
masterpieces, it kept up and heemeathed a great 

* See Beljauw, fip. cit., whoHe chapter on John TJryihii et le ThedtPre 
is indispensable in studying the conditions of play -writing. 
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tradition, it reachod trcpres.'^ion, it iioea’.ne classical. 
Thouyli more deeply (’iallicisei.1 tliaii crageJy, it i.? 
more independent. litive no j\Ioli6re, but it is 

something to say that we outshone his French fol- 
lowing during the reign of Loids XTA'. 

The continuity of the drama tvas saved less by 
Shirley, who lived on till IGGG, rlian by Sir AVilliam 
Daru.iu.ii' 1,,1 Ttaviuiautd Laureate from Jonsrm’s death 
<• ivshi-iitiojis:’ ( !(];■•, 7 ) tin ]ii 3 (IGGiS). He had re- 
insinuated play-acting during the last easy days 
before 3 GGO, cither In' a ileclamaiorv tonrnev of 
speeches (Elite i‘!viri riiai! nt. Hulh'iul Hutnii.), or by 
quasi-operas gnalnally i.iore expensive (Sle;/e af Ehoths, 
IGoG- and 1GG2 ’k or by reviving Ids own decadent 
bloody tragedies and Jousoidau farces ( The IVifis). 
Pitveuant rebaiued a strong souse of the carpentry 
r»f drama, and ts'a.-; a chief e«ju.si-)iraiov in the res- 
toration of famous old plays and the importation 
of foreign ones. His medley (liiGO), T?ie PJmjliome 
to he Let, begins with an adaptation of Le Cum 
imayiuitu'e, and ends with a gibbering burlesque of 
the tale of Cleoputi-a. Ilis previous twisting of 
Mtu'k Ado and Ifiumire fur Ihttmn into one play, 
aud his later dealings, Dryden being an accomplice, 
with The Temped, are Imt items in u terrible chapter. 
Under the improvement •>£ Shakes])i!are and Fletcher 

^ Plays ill Drtmvtlhfii (tf ihc JirtflttrifiioHm e<l. Mai<ltiiejit and Logan, 
15 vols., 1872-78. The oMlleetiou al.so contains Wilson, Ookain, Lacy, 
Mannion, and oilioiv. 

- The dales here given are, unle>ss otherwif^e defined, of repre- 
sentation, and not. of t*«*iupo.siti(ni or jiublictiti*)n. 
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a decent instinct was disguised, and Diy den’s All for 
Love shows its triumpli. Eut these rude tliunihings 
of the older fancy were not merely signs of ohtuse- 
ness to poetry. The worst thing about them is the 
ruinoiTS failure of mental nerve shown in handlins 
the “fable.” Sentimentalism, wliich is the reaction 
of the pampered sensual fantasy on the liigher judg- 
ment, brands most of the tragedy of a corrxipt time. 
It was due that the audience which liked Wycherley’s 
Mr Horner, or Dryden’s songs, should also encoui-age 
the Hon. James Howard to brighten the conclusion 
of Borneo (mil Jtilief, into a tragi-comedy, unhappily 
not now extant, but played on alternate nights witli 
the original piece. Tate treated Lear, and Waller 
The MiiiiVs Tnajedy, similarly, and there the list can 
finish.^ 

There arc many amalgams, but three main kinds of 
tragedy are acted in succession. The first expre.sses 
1*1 ta sen: 1 . ^ fitful effort to invent original forms and 
*6rn/«y«.vs. a^iQue : it is the heroic play, de- 

pending on the heroic romance, and written in coup- 
lets. This lasts till about 1677; and by that time 
had begun the second kind, written in blank verso, 
and depending chiefly on the Elizabethan drama, which 
it either actually adapts or attempts to re-create. The 
best work in this species was written between 1G78 
and 1690. Afterwards, during the prime of comedy, 
extravagance and sentiment set in more and more, 
and provoked by revulsion the last phase, when 
tragedy, leaning on the French drama, or rather 

’ For more see Beljame, p. 59. 
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on ail Enn'li.'sh iai.^uniif'r.st:mdiuy' c>t it. riiiproaclitis 
peU'ifactiuu. Addison’s Cn/n tlTliA marks rlie 
of tliis mode. The dates eamiot he precise, and the 
jieriods oi'erlap. 

The hei'oie play can lie duly studied in the tour 
independent works of Bryden : T7h' Imh'tni Eini»‘roi', 
Ti/rti'iinir Lurt., tn- ila' Ji'omil The >>f 

Ui'tinriih.i (published 167b), and Af rniuiviln' (IGTC'i ; in 
the fituh' of In ihii'Ciiff, Ids version of IMilfcon’s version 
of the Fall; in the close of (.'dway’s Ik>ii Cforhs; 
and ill the handling of the tale of Antony by Sir 
(Jhaides Bedley (Jlmnfij fin- 1677). Tlio 

travesties are Tin: Jlvlioirxid and Butler’s Ihihiffiu' tf 
(Jdi nnd riolding’s ?'•«; ThoiAi (17:16), the 

best of all, coniounds, at such a distance of time, 
the somewhat different rants appropriated to blank 
verse and to rhyme. The possible ]rateiilee of the 
heroic play, Eoger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, is not 
much less ef a shadow than Sir L'obert Btapylton, 
whose Hfro (nul Lninihr (16Cf>) ha^ its excited 
passages in conjdets. The use of Asiatic or ]\Eoorish 
subjects, which oflered a chance for pageant and 
Jfm/Uri' of all sorts, as well as for the evolution of 
the shadowy-dieinonic hero; the indistinctness and 
ludicrous cataelysins of character ; the oscillations 
between the point of love, which is everything but 
human, and thii j-toint of honour, with childish am- 
bition by way of a parenthetical lust; the relapse 
of the supcrsonsiial into the brutal ; the conduct 
of retort, courtship, and evtui soliloquy, by the means 
of heated and pointed argumentation, which gives 
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its distinguishing movement, here as elsewhere, to 
the metre; the rule of rant, with not infrequent 
glimpses of the really noble and Titanesque tradition 
of the drama, — these are the marks of a composite, 
friable edifice, a kind of glittering ice-palace, lit 
with fiambeaux, and resonant with fife and drum, 
and tricked with bunting and bright frip])ery, golden 
rags of which can still be seen in its melted ruins. 

The polite public was prepared by its favouiite 
reading to salute the heroic play. The grandiosity 

of Corneille’s drama went for something, 

liomatny. it o ^ i ^ 

and the success of the Alexandrine may 
have helped to bribe the English poets into using 
the couplet. But Lord Orrery and Dry den, as widl 
as D^e and Settle in the uurhymed drama, drew 
much of their matter from a literature that their 
audhmees knew already, the romances, ddie trans- 
lations of Cldlie, AkiaMde, Ilmthm-, by IMdlle. do 
Scudery, of La Cal]>r(!nede’s G/coptUrc, and others; tis 
well os the masses of oinginul romances in English, 
of which Boyle’s Partheiiistmi (KiSL) is tlm Itiggost, 
Maekenzie’.s Ardim. one of the sJiortest, and Con- 
greve’s lamjndia, faintly hurle.sqning the kind, one 
of the best’-: all testify to a vogue which hi.sted 
from the day of Dorothy Osborne to that of Addi- 
son. The heroic play is the lieroic romance, broughl, 
into theatrical compass, and lifted into inetiillic verse. 

^ See W. Ealeigh, ?'/tc K^ove/, 18tH, chap, iv., for these 

rouiauces, which really Ijcloiig to a pre-Auguslau fashion, ami are uofc 
discuiiRfed here. 
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Tt is the heroic rfinitiiice turned innli'. The iiersouu'-'cs 
of I)rydeii uro never open to the greeting uilered 
to Clelia and Codes, in Boileau’s Zcs- Uvros de FiOinnii, 
hy the Brendinian who dsits Slinos, and finds that 
they are but “ bourgeois de son quartier/’ The originals 
are also changed liy Dryden's itiveteratc effort to 
retain passion, while at the same time replacing an 
imaginative movement by a logical or forousie one. 

Egad,” says Mr Bayes, I love reasoning in verse ” ; 
and he well knew that his aheetion was slmrefl hy 
persons of quality, and peculiar friends of mine, who 
understand what tiame and power in writing is.” The 
still unstaled Jiclinu-nd (1671), coucoeted by Biidiing- 
haui and his sub-committee <if wits, and burdening 
Ilrydeu, whom their actors mimicked personally, with 
the follies of DaveuauC and the Howards in addition 
to his own, did not destroy the species. After about 
1676, Lee and Otway, in the train of 1 )ryden, began to 
drop rhyme and its rhetoric ; but Crowne, Settle, and 
others sometimes kept it. 

The couplet, after all, wa.s a certain controlling force: 
it encouraged j^oint. The blank venso that by degrees 
]>revailed in our drama failed in control, and was prone 
to be extravagant, or weak, or both. The Augustan mod- 
eration is not to be heard in the blank verse tragedy 
of Dryden, Otway, Lee, or Soutliorne : what they some- 
2 . rMvkvcvxc times attain is power and music; Imt the 
drutiut mmeui. geci’et of Haciue is far from them. The 

revival of older plays after the Eestoration was a kind 
of mcjimcmcnJt; though very far from thoroughgoing 
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or ilisceriiing, and it extended far beyond the nuil- 
treatinents of Shakespeare that have been mentioned. 
Jonson, who was felt to be duly regular and sj'iniuetri- 
cal as ho stood, was often reproduced untouched. ] Jut 
it was chiehy his comedy that told ; and the looser 
rhetoric of Fletcher, with its languid interrupte<l surge 
of metre — marked by the hea^'y spare syllable at the 
end of the closed line — fell in, like Fletcher’s vein of 
feeling, with the general enervation of fancy. The 
revival (like that of the lloratiau satire) runs throngli 
the whole scale of faithful renewal, adaptation by 
pruning of “ barbarities,” downright theft and garottiiig 
(see Otway’s Gdlt/s Mariiis), and experiments in re- 
writing like those which called forth the best and worst 
workmanship of Dryden. uill for Jocc, or ilia World 
Well Lost (1678), — his handling of Aiilonij and CUv- 
patra, and his first piece in blank verse, — is fuller of 
the sense of life than any other Eestoratioii tragedy, 
and shows Dryden, who could speak for his owji time 
with such suppleness, only just failing to speak for 
a nobler one. The original TroihiH ami Crumda. was 
too thoughtful for him; but its innuendo roused his 
emulation. Perhaps the notable invention of a sister 
to balance Caliban in Tlia Tcufjiest may be imputed to 
his partner of quality. Sir William Davenant. As to 
his original plays, the admired scene in Don SAmdian 
exhibiting a contest of generosity has a grandiose 
Spanish tone ; and the serious passages of the S’lmmh 
Friar (1681) have some of the best of the gallantry 
of the Silver Age, Dryden could scarcely invent 
tragic persons- that were real, but he could cut old 
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ones on occasion to the mode.^ His ocher Ivayedies 
ill blank verse, some of them operatic, others topical, 
are to bo remembered for their iyrics.- 

Tlie genius and the misery of Thomas Ocwav 
(1651-1685) were fed from a Cunimon source. He was 
born in Sussex and schooled at "Winchester 

Oi im /, . 

and Christ Clmreh ; lie failed as an actor, 
failed as a soldiei’, and flung himself on play-writing. 
His treacherous desertion bv his ji^itron ilueliester 
batlled his career, and kept him in tlic penury which 
drove him wilder. I£is despised passion for the actress 
Itrs Barry gave him experience; it was the fuel for 
liis tragic power, and helped to consume him. His six 
extant letters a-i-e splendid : in what IMr Boden ISToel 
well calls their “ maddened emotion,” thev remind us 
of those of the Portuguese Hun. Two conceptions 
hovered before the soul of Otway, whose sweet bells 
were so easily jangled : one was that older one, which 
seemed surely enough lost, of a fraternal vehement 
friendship between men; the other was that of a 
heroine possessed of the grace, and sweet eloquence 
of Pletcher’s women, with a ti'ue sacrilicial dignity in 
addition. Prom the harmony or conflict of these two 
ideas are wrought most of the better eifects in his chief 
plays, OtirloH (1676), Tko Orjthrni (1680), and 

^ Cp. A. Ti'ieliert, John Ih'ijden nh Dramniilx r (tritciug plots from 
the Sciidery rouiuiiccs), Zweibrueken, 1SS5; G. Collius, Drydens 
Thmrle uml Pra.cis, Leix)z5g, 1802; E* Dbhlerj, JJt r Anyriff George 
VilUira an f die h roii^elicti BrauuHi Halle, 18S9. See too iu Eng- 
Imdw i^ftndien, vols. xiiL and xv., P. Holzhauseu on the heroic plays. 

^ WoH's, 3 vols,, ed. ThorDtou, 1813, See Gosse, SercntcentJi Cen- 
Uiry Studicit, 1885. 
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Venice Prrserr.cd (1(582). lii the last scene of Don 
Carlos the couplet rhetoric burns itself freer of de- 
clamation and convention than in any other rliynied 
tragedy in the language. In the crisis of The- Orjpitnn, 
where the rival - brother interlopes at night in the 
guise of the bridegroom, there is a taint of the deca- 
dence; the situation is too much thought out, and 
everything that is thought is said. But the fate of 
Monimia, though she is but a piece of wronged 
patience, raises pity, and the play has a kind of 
feminine strength. In Venire Presenrd, for long after 
held one of the greatest of our tragedies, and actually 
by many degj'ees the greatest written after Ford’s, 
Otway learnt from Shakespeare, besides detail, the use 
of a powerful political background of ambition and 
conspiracy, playing with clear logic into the romantic 
interest. The scenes between JatHer and Belvidera are 
the poet’s most glorious visions of the Ion'c whieli he 
did not enjoy hut understood. Pierre, in the same 
play, shows how Otway might have obtained a iirmer 
grasp of character. The often reviled, yet not feeble, 
comic scenes between xiy^uilina and her effete senator, 
who is traditionally a travesty of tSliaftesbury, seem 
to disclose the dreary grave features of the poor ijoet, 
feeling bound to tumble fur his piibhh}, but not enjoy- 
ing it. His other works are mostly comedies. He 
died wretchedly. There is an odd contrast between 
the rapid tide of his passion and his slowly-uncoiling 
metre. But Otway has the precious poignant note 
(for which nature saeritices the performer) of auLi- 
nomian rebellion and desire, unmistakable in English 
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YtTiSe from Marlowe L<j lUfilce, and in rruneli voriie from 
^''illon to Verlaine. 

The vagabond fates of Xatlmniel Lee (IGod f-lGOl’ i 
also take us back, like his rant, to tiie pro-Shake- 
spearians, while his heavy loaded lines and 
recull tliB decudence. But he 
has the virtue of being more intoxicated with poetry 
than any Englishman of his time. There is a measure 
’c»f the iijui'His viiji/r in nearly all of his ton tragedies, 
and the be.st of them, Tkt'. Hind Qno:tis, vr A/cMCitdcr 
the Omit (1G77), is full of it. It is also to be felt in 
Thcodosivs and 'I'hr J/n,s.sro-/Y 0 / Paris. His personages 
and their passions are as little modulated as those of 
Kyd, and everj'thing is at a strained pitch, which at 
last leaves the reader cold and melancholy. After 
Lee tragedy cools down, and the best work of the last 
decade of the century is the Onmiolv of Thomas 
Southerne (1696), which is a good deal moi’e iuterest- 
ing tliau his more buskined effort — Isuhdh, or the 
Fatal Marriagr (1694). Oruonalio, founded on the novel 
by Mrs Behn, heightens her undeniable warmth and 
sympathy of temper into very tolerable blank verse. 
I’his xibilanthropie (and unique) variety of the exotic 
Xday is eoucerned with the hemic loves of a noble 
coloured X-uluce of Angola, and of his Imoiiula. The 
jn-iuce has ilignity, and the plots and counterplots are 
well contrived. In Kicholas Howe, the first coherent 
3 . awkhm; Valuable biographer of Shakespeare, 
classicism begins to place the curb on 
sensibilities that are hardly strong enough 
to require it. Eowe had a scholarly intention of deal- 
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iiig in the chastened expression of pathos, and a cer- 
tain sincerity. Tlie Fair Peniteiil (1703) and ^fanc 
Shore (1714) are the plays that do him most justice. 
He is the last tragic writer of note who has any 
savour at all, though others, like Aai’on Hill, the 
friend of Pope, accompanied him a little way. Addi- 
son’s Onto (1713) is not only a well-known political 
event, but marks the chilling of the public taste in 
tragedy, and a meeting of extremes in the history of 
letters. Tlie serious drama ends, as it had begun, in 
a variety of the Senecan tradition — that is, in regulai'ity 
of form emptied of power, in moral sentences replacing 
the motley of character and humour, and in abstract 
versified prosing instead of the pageant of life. 1 1 is 
to be noted that as our early tragedy had passed, 
in Marlowe and his fellows, out of the Senecan into 
the true Titanesque, so in Lee it fell into the sham 
Titanesque before its final depletion. 

The process to modern prose is nowhere more nicely 
registered than in the natural and sensitive conversa- 
Aiieietomie tion of the uew comedy, where something 
scene. jg spoken like the living language of the 
day, as chosen by its masters. It is true that there 
is no complete breach, in point of style, with the wit- 
combats and repartee of the poetical drama, which 
were so well remembered by Dryden in his Celadon 
and Plorimel, and by Congreve in liis Millamant. But 
these echoes are exceptional ; for the comedy of Shake- 
speare or Chapman had been rooted in lyrical or pas- 
toral fancy and in a fastidious chivalry, of which 
there was no Eestoration. With the drying up of 
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those springs, the hmiiour Ihtit otiutoniplalos the whole 
world geiiitilly was more and more to he tmnsl’orjiied 
into the wit and derish^u that scrutinise society. To 
the town, where the literary class rallied after lOhO, 
the comic scene was closely circumscribed, losing the 
pleasant opportunities not only of greenwood, but of 
roadside and village inn-yard. Tire cuuntryj so far as 
it appears at all, is the natural preserve or cruising- 
ground of tire town shark, in the guise of a person of 
quality, like Tom Fashion in The or Aimwell 

in She Bttiii.'j' Blrohujcm. Few of the English l»lay- 
wj-ights escape from the hlackgunrd-niodish into the 
popular atmosphere; the advantages of a philosophic 
vagabond commerce with the real nation in its higli- 
ways were reserved for our masters of iictiou, as they 
were in France for La Fontaine and Lesuge. 

Upon all Lire phases of comedy plays the incessant 
inlluence of the contemporary French drama, remind- 
iyaMciiw iug tis in its profusion of the wholesale 
ci-iijihi'. irnmigi'atiun of romantic matter in the 
thirteenth century. No Guido dalle Golonne lifting 
without aekiiowlodgmeut from a ii'ourcrc could show 
more unconcern than out* playwj-ights in their dealings 
with Molierc, nearly every one of whose plays was in 
some way made use of. Any scrutiny of the debt to 
him or others would fill our chapter. The Lyrmj 
Lorera, for instance, of Steele, is aided by Le Mcntevt' 
of I’ierre CJorneille; the curious Ssop of Vanbrugh 
comes from lloursault’s piece with the same title ; and 
most of Dryden’s Sie Mtn'lm Mar -all, that is not 
from L’ iliowi'di, is out of Quiuault’s L’Awoiir indiscret. 
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Lessor privateers, like Sliadwell (^wlio chose L^Aivire), 
and Mrs Lehu, have never fully been recounted.^ A 
few of these works, like DvjAew's. Aniphitrijon, ai^prcjach 
translations. But most of them recompense a little 
of their blindness to the soul of Molicro by a true and 
thorough adaptation to the English life and climate. 
The general undress of our comedy is not ill denoted 
by the frequent replacing of the Alexandrine with 
prose. The troulde, tlie complexity, the thouglit of 
Moliere were notoriously unintelligible to all his 
English despoilers ; but they use his art and hi.s inven- 
tion and his types to the measure of their powers, 
generally with a sound mercantile instinct of the 
adjustments that are wanted. Manly in Wycherley’s 
Plrciji Dealer is so far, both in being a cad and in being 
free from self-satire, .from his original in Lc Minan- 
ihropc, as hardly to deserve being pilloried in the con- 
trast ; while the litigious widow Blackacre in the same 
play is in living volubility and electricity far in ad- 
vance of the lady in Les Flnidcwrs of Ilacinc. And 
though, again, the impudence of Valentine with 
Trapland, the usurer in Love for Lure, is far beyond 
the pale scene in Do7ti Juan, whence it is suggested, 
such victories are exceptions, and the choicer inten- 
tions of the French are usually blunted. But it was 
by study in this school that the comedy of humours 
was promoted into the comedy of characters, and the 
ideals of wit and precision kept alert. 

It is this promotion or transformation that is the 

^ Soe aiuple list iu A. W. Wanl, Enyliah DrnmUie Jdteratun., veil, 
iii. pp. 815, 316 (ed. 2). 
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real hi.?torT of our coiuodv from the Jiestoradou till 
the death of Queen Amie. The revived 
play of lunnours was for a time desperate 
ill its desire to be Jonsonian, moral, and 
realistic. Joiison was boundle.ssly admired because 
he seemed to have divined in advance the rule of 
restriction and symmetry, because hci always treated 
comedy as medicinal, and because he fustered the love 
of external detail in his jnvscntment of humours. 
On tliis device, in default of poetry and romance, 
comedy was ready to fall hack for a time. Shad well 
throughout, and Drydcn in his of IdOS, tlo but 

state as believers and with fewer discriminations the 
old delinition of humour which Congreve more criti- 
cally imtes as late as li'iflo, in his letter to Dennis : “ A 
singular or unavoidable manner of doing or saying 
anything peculiar and natural to one man only.” But 
Congreve knows that this is no longer the staple of 
comedy. Humniir resides in the personage, he adds, 
not (us we should say) in the treatment; and it is not 
the sumo as wit, which he places in the conduct of 
dialogue. Tt i.s also distinct from ai'tectation, which is 
nut, like a humour, natural; the difference being like 
that implied in l>rydeu’s lines, — 

“ Tlio mmalnriil stniineil liiillboii is only taking : 

No fup etin plea«‘ you now of (txl’s own nuiking.” 


All these ideas, diCl'ereutly compounded, rule in 
Dryden, Shad well, Wilson, and Sir llohert Howard. 
Dryden’s comic power is tentative but real, and it 
might well have grown; he had a true sense of 
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farcical movement and stage conduct, and Ids theories, 
showing his usual critical compromises, can he seen 
in liis preface to his brightly inaua.ged 
shuMi, play, jSccninff’fi Love., or ilic Mov.k A^- 

umi iithri-s. lyoioger. His hcst coiiiic ]>orsons (for he 
wrote no play good as a whole) are Ifclantha, the 
Frenchified lady, who learns new foreign ^vords every 
morning, in Marrimjr- ti In Mode, and his r)ojninic, the 
gorhellicd papistical hypocrite and go-between, rather 
liasely invented to pleasure a I’rotestant housci in the 
excited year 1G81. But the tradition of Jonson was 
long sustained by the last and profusest of his 
sons, Thomas Shadwell (1640-1692), the friend and 
then the gibbeted foe of Dryden, and lastly his 
successor as Laureate after 1688, To put “six or 
seven distinct and excellent humours ” in each plaj-, 
and to be edifying, are Shadwell’s ambitious. But 
the moral aim of his best-made comodj*, Tin 
of AlmLin (1688), whose Whitefriars scenes may stand 
with those in The Fooinmes of N'ujd, is a litths nian’od 
when its hero is discovered to onr OTilogy for having 
deserted no more than two women. Fpitoni- WtiU 
(ICTo) contains one very masterly scene where “i,wo 
cowardly sharking bullies” are driven to fight by a 
forged challenge sent in their names by two witty 
damsels; and The VitliioHO impales a 3iew kind of 
humourist, bred of the Eoyal Society, arid known 
to Butler but not to Jonson. But Shadwell is after 
all damned in the inheritance of Flecknoe, l)cing 
common and hard to read desspite his cluin.sy teem- 
ing invention. John Wilson wrote two good bust- 
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ling pieces, Tlie Chrnt)} and Tltc I'luyi'cloift, just after 
the Eestoratiou, and perhaps has more real merit 
than Shadw'ell: Tin: c oi Sir Eohert Howtird 

(1002) is a bubble of rough humour, and semi- 
political : while P’Urfej and the actor Lacy sheaild 
barely here be named as comedians at all, any more 
than liaveuseroft and Southerne, but that they were 
fertile in Jousonian tricks, and pervaded the minor 
stage till late in the century. But this school 
gradually receded in A'ogue, and even during its 
prime thm’e were signs that it was not to be the 
true oxitression of comedy. 

For the four great makers edited by Leigh Hunt 
are ushered in by Sir George Etheredge,^ envoy at 
n„ci Eatislson, and a rakish fine gentleman, but 
“ of a sprightly and generous temper.” 
Etheredgc records with easy light i>recision the conver- 
sation of his likes, of their ready mistresses, anol of 
the c<iuntry squires who come tip to town for the 
maintenance of either class. iroi'ld if She OovJtl 
has a gay, slight, and mazy intrigue ; but Etheredge’s 
chief figure is the hero of Thr Man uf Mwle, or Sir 
Foiilhm Flutkr, produced in 167C. He, the first of 
modern fops in English fiction, who “finds a room 
the dullest thing without a glass,” lacks indeeil the 
glazed and steady stare of his lineal descimdant, 
Vanbrugh’s and Sheridan’s Lord Foppington, but he 
is one of the letLst mechanioal creations of this pre- 
liminary school. 

Kestoration, as distinct from Eevolution or “ Orange” 

’ Of “Ellierege” ; eel. Verily, 1888. 
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coniecly, came to its full power in William Wycherley 
(1(140-1716), who before 1676 established it very 
solidly by his four pieces, Tawg in a IFund, or St 
James’s Farh (1671); The Gentleman Daneinej-Master 
(1672); by The Oomitnj JFt/e (1673), and The Plain 
Fenler (1675)d Wycherley pounds too savagely to 
win confidence for his satire, wliile as a moralist, 
though not without some sincerity in his bluster, he 
is in his temper too much a part of the world that he 
exposes. But he shows a superb yirogressive power 
and rancour in his representation of the town. His 
Govniry Wife, unparalleled for tlie device of Mr 
Horner, is his rapidest and rankest piece. Here, 
and in The Plain Pealcr, and to a less degree else- 
where, W ycherley proves his “ satirn, wit, and 
strength” by the accuracy of his typos, violeiit-yeb 
alive, like Mr.s Pinchwife and !M. de Paris; by his 
iron grip of strong crmle situation, like that of the 
miser in Love in a Woml, who is blackmailed by 
a lady without receiving value; and by his fund of 
pure, rough-cut Engli.sh, lacking usually any tolerable 
kind of perfume. He, has the hard-headednus.s, the 
logical side of classicism, and all the rougher mental 
defects of his surroundings, and he leads to the comedy 
of wit. The sorriest of all his comedies was his con- 
nection with Pope a quarter of a century later, when 
the brute force of his mind seems to have decayed. 

William Congreve (born in 1670 near Leeds), one 

' For the dates of composition, as to which there is some clisjiule, 
sec J. Klette, WUHmi Wyehcrlei/s Lflten, MUnster, 1883, as well as 
Macaulay’s essay on Leigh Hunt’s edition. 
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of the jiriiices of nnpoetii'al eoinedy, niid a supreme 
professor of di-aiuatic conversation, was 
ihiiu-hai ii'it: schooled in Ireland and came over after 
16SS, beginning (1691) with a boyish 
novel of intrigue called Licorpvito ; contributed to Dry- 
dcii’s Jircf.'iicd the Eln'cutli Sutirr in the long coupler, 
which he afterwards managed better, in the jeering 
vein, than any man of his time except Drydeii 
and Pope ; and Jiashetl (1696) on the town with The 
Old Jjdvlu lor (“ written some years before to amuse m}"- 
self in a slow recovery produced at Theatre Eoyal, 
with Anne P>raeegirdlc, his great friend, playing. 
He became unpopular in the same year on account 
of his splendid and sinister piece, Th’ Dotihk-Eecdir, 
but had fur consolation the noble.st of iJryden’s short 
poems, containing the becj^uest of Pryden’s literary 
throne and memory ; repaired hi.s vogue in 1095 with 
Loch for Lore, and exalted it umle.servedly by his 
tragedy. The MouTninrf Bride, in 1697 ; retorted ill 
on Collier, and w’rote his last comedy, The Way of the 
World, in 1700, doing nothing afterwards but belated 
masques and piiidarics, mo.stly bad. He retired from 
work, being only thirty, but “ liaving had the misfor- 
tune to squander away a ■very good constitution in his 
younger days ” (Bwifb) ; was the friend and admiration 
of Pope and Bw'ift, as well as of Dennis and Addison, 
receiving the dedication of Gato ; held sinecures for 
many years, and died in 1729, by general consent the 
champion of the la.st literaty age,^ 

^ KcL Street, 2 voIb., 1S97. B. SclunM, WiHtani Voiiyravc^ 8ein 
nnd Vienna, and Leipzig, 1S97* 

Pv 
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The trifle Ltcngniki, with its intricate accnr.ate plot 
of the Southern kind, full of .surprises and breathles,s 
doubling.s, and with its hints of repartee, foretc^lls the 
two chief distinctions of Congreve’s play.s. His four 
comic fables ai’e his own, though their evolutions 
are too sudden to follow in reading, being often in- 
dicated in an epigram. Musk well in T}t,c Ihtnhle-JDvulvr 
is the most bewildering in this re.ypcet ; but the wor.st 
Latin subtlety, as well as cruelty, is part of his 
character. Love fur Love is as carefully develoj>ed in sill 
its plots and in their connections as any great Engli,sh 
comedy : the distinct interests of the astrologer, who 
is a Jonsouian type, of the notable sistens hh'ail and 
Foresight, between whom there is nut the weight of a 
gold bodkin’s diiTerence (.see Act ii. 0), and of V.alen- 
tiuo Legend and his family, Ijeing perfi'ctly inter- 
wrought. The play eoutaiu.s less of that salacious and 
vindictive villany that I’eappears in the Mrs iMarwood of 
.77ic Wag of the World. But this latter in,a.sterpiece, 
while thoroughly well-built, has passages of a brighter 
humanity and a lo.ss portentous gaiety than Congreve 
is apt to affect, while its play of fence is finer — tlu.t 
“counters” naiTower, the in hotter form and 

time — than anything he had done. Millaiuant, in 
the phrase of the day, has not only wit but nature; 
she leads the action, and she i.s full of the .sympathy 
and charm which, as Mr Gosse has happily indicated, 
Congreve likes to ro.serve to at least one lady in eacli 
play — Angelica, Cynthia, Arainiutii — for the benefit 
of Mrs Bracegirdle. By these touches, and by some 
half-squandered superiority of spirit, Congreve escapes 
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at moinontfi out of tlio liowildei'ing impious world lo 
whioli he is so faithful. Lore for Lore is fullosb of the 
irony of attitude that wo call Sliakesiioarian, and it even 
has Shakespearian eehoes ; the dialoyue of Ben Legend 
concerning his dead brother Dick being like a famous 
ejaculation of Justice Shallow, and the debate of Yal- 
entine on the rights of p)aternity, as well as his feigned 
madness in the guise of “ Truth come to give the 
world the lie,” being decidedly a stretch beyond the age 
of reason. But Congreve’s style ranks him with the 
greatest of that ago ; its aroma clings to all situations, 
and is inde];>endent of foul or fair in his characters. 
It is felt alike in the tigerish amenities or mutual 
laceratirms of his villains, in his favourite exhibition 
of tlie contact of fully with wit (Tattle and Mirabell, 
Angelica find foresight 1, and in the baleful prattle of 
his schools fur scandal. The monotony and dazzle 
that liave been often reproached against him are due 
less to style than to a general petrifaction of feeling, 
and to the eoustauey with which, in his own phrase, 
“black blood runs temperately bad.” “Wit, be my 
faculty,” says one of his young men, “and pleasure 
my occupation ; and lot Father Time shake his glass.” 
But this is not tlie I'eal Congiv.vc ; it is his concentra- 
tion on style, his gleams of superior perception, 
whether malign or sympathetic, tliat raise him as a 
writer above the only serious competitor in the same 
kind, Sheridan, wlio is deceived by the rhetoric of 
sensibility. 

Congreve, then, is not as a rule gay ; but gaiety is 
the strength of the two other comic playwrights of 
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the Eevolution, who describe much the same world, 
without Congreve’s bitterness, and without Wyeher- 
ranhru,,h and l^y’s pretence of a vocation. Nearly all 
Fa^nuhar. wovk of Sir Johu Vanbrugli, tlie 

architect (16G4-1726), and of George Farquliar (1678- 
1707), the Irish actor, was produced between Collier’s 
protest and 1708 ; but they continue cheerfully impious 
and unaffected, conceding nothing to decency, but 
nothing, on the other hand, to the pressure of the 
sentimental. They remain disinterested. Collier has 
some reason to speak against the rather senseless 
main plot of Vanbrugh’s finest play, The ReJtqjsc 
(1697), but it contains some of the capital scenes of 
all English comedy. There is certitude of stroke and 
completeness of finish in the whole passage between 
the Clumsy family and the Fashion family; wldle 
that between Dick Amlet and his mother in The- 
Gonfedcracy (1705) is inferior, not in spirit or in- 
genious conduct, but in the absence of any personage 
so convincing and perfect in all his manifestations as 
Lord Foppington. The Provoked Wife, with its rake- 
helly gang and Sir John Brute, is a kind of return 
towards Wycherley ; and Vanbrugh’s other pieces lean 
chiefly on intrigue of the exotic kind, the (men- 
tioned already) being his chief divagation into senten- 
tious comedy. His plays are very uneven, but when 
he is not serious and is away from his staggering 
verse, they are at their best wonderfully deft, and 
their talk is infallibly natural. Both Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar, though their style is not distilled, have 
more real pleasantry than Congreve, but their moral 
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detachment is not less than his. George Fai'quhar^ 
has a slighter but a very real vein of situation and 
wit. His two best plays are The. RccruUhiff O/ffrcr 
(170(j) and T/ic Bcmi.e' Btrnttifjan (1707). The latter of 
the two is much more bright and motley in its comic 
texture, and raniuhar has a wider knowledge of 
social types and a more open-air experience than 
Vanbrugh. His hand is light and ((uick, but he never 
grew to his full power : he has no thought and next 
to no feeling. l >ut he does not calculate his cvnicLsin 
far, ami he is gentlemanly as the code went, or even 
further. A Trip to the Julilre and Bir Horry Wihtair 
are the very high spirits of comedy jaunting on the 
town. 

Jeremy Goliier’s i:»amphlec, A Bhut'i View of {he 
Itmiioralifi/ cnid TrofannicsH of the BnyliHh Btogc 

Tiif I'll •itdii. long before high comedy 

,!rmiim-r: of theso kiiid.s had run its orbit, and it is 
ticidtrt,. long-overdue resurgence of the shocked 

religious classes. The matter is the same as that of 
much English literary conflict from Marlowe to 
Byron; and the conflict seems likely to last in a 
nation that is so receptive to all immigrant influences 
that make for the irresponsible in art, and yet so 
wedded to the Germanic cult of morals and the family. 
Collier’s book has that odd lack of perspective in 
arguing which miglit be exjpected from the reprisals 
of a half-learned man ; but his main charges are sent 
home with a wit and urbanity that he was one of 

^ Kwakl, 2 voIh., 1892. Vaiibrughj ed, W. C. Ward, 

2 volts., 1898. 
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the first pamphleteers to practise. He also raised a 
very genuine issue. Setting fiside his objections to 
swearing by Mahounct and to laughing at the stjige 
parson, his main charges come down to the (jiiini- 
preseiice of dirt and innuendo, to the proierence 
for base heroes, and to tlic absence in dealing with 
them of the sane poetical justice of comedy. The 
first charge is quite true, though it cannot be really 
pleaded as liostile to the art of comedy. It amounts 
rather to saying that we had no Moliere superior to 
his world, and that comedy was but subdued to the 
life that she described. The other charges have an 
artistic bearing that Collier did not heed. Can the 
comic mask remain, in Aristotle’s words, “contorted 
without pain,” and can it amuse, so long as the heroes, 
being vile, yet escape punishment with the autlior’s 
sympathy? This is different from asking whether 
comedy is bound to be directly a reforming agcjit. 
The historical answer is the best: that the great 
schools of Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Moliere do not thus challenge our antipathy; that 
Ilolberg, in this very age, does not; and that the 
absence of pain at such a spectacle as we often have 
to face would imply an audience tliat is itself in- 
human. Charles Lamb’s plea that the actors are in 
a feigned and irresponsible world, while it may truly 
apply to great tracts of tlio Augustan stage, fails wljen 
the bitter earnest of Wycsherley’s or Congreve’s cynical 
disgust intrudes chorically on the scene. Yet even so, 
the Angustan comedy remains splendid in its wit and 
its fidelity to the life that lay before it. 
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The succe.sses of Jfthhhrax^ oi if ^ aiul of I^ope’.s 

11 iff d are the only parallels in our period for the 
immediate literary stir lluit Collier raisetl; 

Thi t'uuLbat, 

and a great mill in many rounds was 
i'ouglit I'or a rj^iiarter of a ceutiuy. Its general issue 
was to vindicate Cullier and to speed the decline of 
comedy. It is iinpossiljle to recount the replies and 
rebutters hy eminent hands : from Congreve, who lost 
wit and temper, to Dryden, who ranged from con- 
fession ttj de dance ; and from Wycherley, who may be 
the writer of the l^uuUmtioii o/ the Sti>i/e, to Dennis, 
whoso tract on the Ufofiil ni tas of the Hi i<ij> is the one 
other serious defence : and to William Law, who pro- 
longed the attack as late as 1720.^ Long bef"re tins 
the stout old comedy ^Vils over, and its force dissipated 
uuo(|ually in three main directions. One was modish 
artilicial pastoral, like Gay’s famous but rather un- 
retidalilc! ISoji/xr’s Oi>cni (1728), and his Polly, both 
full of tunable songs that are not poetry. Another, 
already heralded, was farcical parody, which Pielding 
was to revive. The most important was the alliance 
. , . of the weakened comic .spirit with didactic 

:i. ... ft ft . 

seimibility. Steele’s fund, of ettusive humor- 

hiutii; sM,'. sweetness was little realised in his 
Inlays, wliich are written oxpi-essly in aid of Collier, 
in order to “attempt a comedy that might be no 
improper entertainment in a Christian common- 
wealth.” All his pieces have sounds of his mirth, 

*• For the lufiLory of those tracts yoe Air (Josse'B 

WiUiani Coiii/rrvc, h^SS, which U also the standard work ou 
Cougrevo’s life and art. 
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but they are weakl}’’ in constitution. The JPnurrcd, 
with its excellent comic undertaker, was the tii-st 
(1701); Tin: Zy hi ff Zover, (Vduined,” any fi tlie author, 
“ for its piety,” is the least witty ; The Tender Jlituhiind 
gave the raw outline of two famous Jigures to (Jold- 
smith and to Sheridan; and The ConscioiiH fjorers 
(1722), though it drifts into a seriiion, is full of a 
grave refined sensibility towards the jioint of lionour 
that almost carries us back to IMiddletun, A Fair 
Quarrel, and the days of James I. There is less 
intention of teaching in the comedies of thlley Oibber, 
whose Careless ITu aha nd is the best in liuild and 

the airiest. But his labours, like tliose of !Mrs Behn, 
Mrs Centlivre, and other mistresses, must Ijere remain 
undetailed. 
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T)nvT)BX and the iiion of Ids time had been out uneasy 
revolutionaries, full of a redeeming truancy from rule 
and law, ever lapsing into pi'c - critical 
tliouglit or an iinchastened inagnitnde ot 
phrasing. The age of Anne has conquered these ein- 
barraasnieuts, and anoves forward to its proper perfec- 
tions with a complacency almost unaltered. The 
logical or rational movement^ conclusively invades 
expression ; Poj)e and Aj’buthnot, J )efoe and Mande- 
ville, Addison, all have this trait; and, after A TaU of 

^ For Uift pliilosophicsil history hoc 3j. Stophoii, //isiortf af EuyJisli 
TJtoHf/lit hi thv Ehjhitt^nik Cuitury, 2 vois., 2iid ed., 
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a Till, Swift lias it. Eigid bounds are inipossilile : we 
can but chronicle some of the representatives of classi- 
cism, and observe liow the classical prose was crowned 
under the new conditions of politics and society. Q''lje 
concentration of the audience reacted upon style. A 
great body of metropolitan listeners exacted clearness, 
consequence, and a polite bearing towards themselves. 
The tones of reverie, of solitary exploring thought, are 
lost or deadened. Prose returns into contact with the 
living speech of affairs, that has been churned smooth 
for the slingers in the surf of debate. The passion for 
improving the arsenal of aggressive language increases 
on every hand. To verse the same influences are 
transfei-red. The ai)arttiv>is of the poetical temper is 
gone ; poetry is in the world, sometimes on the town. 
The work done is the refinement and full articulation 
of the rhetorical forms prepared by Dryden or Eutler. 

The new prosperity of literary men, their uhsorpLion 
in political parties, their power in politics, their ho].tc8 
Tkepiato- fears and promotiojis, their congregation 

sojAienz iiiuiCf. capital, have often been described,' 

and all powerfully determine the bent of letters. One 
effect of packing a large excitable public in a small 
space is the 'imhUimtwn of English tliought. Locke 
made men feel that philo.sophy being a whole, there is 
no break all the way between first principles and 
behaviour. The English public has never been, till 
Darwin, so busy and vociferous over funtlamentals : 
'• occupied,” in the just words of Mr I’attison, “ with 
an intense and eager curiosity by speculation on the 
* For these matters see Boljaiue, oj>. cit. 
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first pi-iiicipies oi' uutiii'i)! religion.” A great dtsorgau- 
Lsed war broke out, in whieli e\'ery one took a. band, 
from liolingbroke lo Gildou; and the issues were 
nutbiug loss tlian the chief problems of thought. Tlie 
psychology of Locke’s Utssui/ started one line of debate. 
Tlie titles of English works on the immortality and 
substantiality of the soul would fill many of these 
pages. The scientific frontier Ijotweeu reason and 
revelation is in the hottest of the ■luchk', and the deists, 
extending the claims of reason, say or insinuate that 
the results tell against the Clinrc'h articles. The 
op».»l(jgists like Clarke and Jleutlo}' try to pixive the 
being of God eitlier a jirhi-/, or the world as 
understood by the new science. The dispute o\’er 
human free-will is one of the uf the opposi- 
tion to Spinoza and Hobbes. Tlicodicies abound, and 
the vindication of providence is mixed up with the 
di.spute OJi moral psychology waged between Mande- 
ville and the optimists : — Is evil providential, or is it, 
again, avoidable ; and is human benevolence real ? 

The jS"cw Thmnj of Vmo/i, by George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne (1685-1753), came out as early as 

I'hnih,,, Friw:hj>lcis of Hnnnin Kvowledge 

in the ne.xt year, the Three Di/dognes in 
1713. Bub, despite his personal alliance with the 
wits, Berkeley is alien to all of them, and is not 
for this book; his greatness as a writer lies in his 
reunion with the Hellenic rather than with the 
Erench or Eoman temper, while the turn that he gave 
to the dialectic of Locke brings in a wholly fresh 
strain of philosophic thouglit. We can but note 
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the slender link that allies Berkeley with the idealism 
of the elder Cambridge men. This may be found 
in the belated Platonist and poet, John Norris, 
rector of Bemertou, who adapted IMalebranche in 
his Ssmiy toiccirds ihs Theory of or. Ideal or ItUeUi- 
gihlc World (3701 and 1704). Nonis trios, through 
the process of siriwj in God, to connect human intelli- 
gence with his dream-world of archetyjjal ideas. A 
sequestered soul, with a borrowed beatihe vision, he 
is original in his eloquence, and here are peiliaps 
the last sallies of the Cambridge fountain of I’latonic 
poetry. 

The chief English philosopher lieiween Locke and 
Berkeley is Dr Samuel Clarke (167''^-1729), whose 
lineotirse (foncerniiig the Briny and AUri- 
(imit. Boyle Lectures, 3704-5) 

has only been obscured because the geometrical 
method wont out of the mode, and the whole issue 
was transformed by Hume and ICant. Wolfll' in 
Germany, and perhaps Ferrier in Scotland long after, 
bear* traces of Clarke’s rigidity and lucidity, his grip 
of consequent reasoning, and the serried, striking 
development of his thought. The scholastic method 
disguises his true point of departure, which is a 
stately, if cold, vision of order in a universe ration- 
ally built, an order which the rational man has to 
imitate. Clarke’s power is greatest in his proofs that 
an eternal and infinite existence is self-evident, and 
that moral principles may exist, even independently of 
the divine will. His attacks on Calvinism and Mani- 
oheism can still be read as masterly argument, like 
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liis defences (against Henry Dodwell) of the sonl's 
iniinorlality, and Jiis controvi'rsial corvespuiuleneo with 
Joseph rnitler (who also lies without our limits), liis 
correspondence with Leibniz, published (1717) in 
Lrencli and English, covers all the issues debated 
between the two chief living apologists. The inor- 
dinately popular Bclifjion of by lYilliant 

Wollaston (1722), is a depressing extract of Clarke’s 
learned reasonings. The other philosophical defenders 
of Christianity may be fairly exemplified by the 
curious from the long series of Boyle Lectures, and 
vary from Bentley, with his formidable union of con- 
tempt, knowledge, and power spoilt by temper, to 
cheaper attempts at physico - theology,” after the 
manner of Eay and Boyle. There are also erudite 
churchmen, like Daniel Waterland, who wrote his 
CrlUral H-iMory of the Athcinasitni Crcnl (1724), but 
amongst them no notable writer. 

The Boyle Lectures embody the official attack made 
by the battalioned divines and scholars upon the 
obscure and paltry heralds of later tliouglrt. 
The early deists bespeak a true protest of 
reason, and blow a feeble horn to its advance. They 
began to state issues which afterwards could not be 
put by. They liad not enough weight or style to 
fulfil their confused and peering purpose, which was 
to empty doctrine of legend, and morals of mutability. 
They were stopped by the law, by the stigma of 
atheism, and by their own insignificance. But they 
have the double effect of driving some of their eliief 
assailants, like Clarke or Leslie, l-o assert the test of 
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reiisou more clearly tliau wouM have els(! been neces- 
sary, autl oJ: further j)erpl<*xiiig llie shirty cims-eur- 
routs of Ihoiight. The sliglit, vagabond Toland eniTies 
the dialectic of Locke further than Loc.ke may have 
desired; ClaiLe pro\'ed too much from reason to 
please the deist, and not enough from revelation to 
content the orthodox. Swii't, the friend of Boling- 
broke, sneers the deists into silence, and I’ope, Ids 
other friend, though reared a Catholic, distils deist ^ 
fornudiv hito the Essay on Man. 

Charles Blount (1G54-03), the Jfii/ni of tlio, lesser 
deists in this age, in his chief work, Tin- Orudex of 
JSwsoa (1G93), not unjustly disclaims all eloquence of 
form, and seeks to .show that Moses wrote “not ac- 
cording to phy.sical truth.” His Auluta Mvutli (1G7S), 
a review of the pagan opinions on pantheism, may 
be mentioned as containing the sentence that “some 
authors are of opinion that man is nothing ljut an ape 
cultivated.” Blount read Moutiaigne and Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and in his notes on the life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana seems to iusiunate that miracles are 
either all true or all false. Charles Leslie “ shows, in 
his Shrrt ami Emy Method inth the Deints (1G98), a 
battering style and a strong prosaic pertinence: it is 
an appeal not to authority, hut to unmitigated rea.son 
and evidence in support of the trutlx of the Kew 
Testament. Le.slie’s “ four marks ” of tiio authenticity 

* See Lecliler, OcsoJiiaAte d<<T Ewjlwlwn Drmirns, Stuttgart, ISll. 
For i.lie divci-He ineaningH of the term “ih.'ist” boo (Jlarlit-’w Imok, 
aud aluo OastreirH Eiiylo Irf’cture.'i (fill. 1739, vol. i. p. 351). 

® Tlieoliti/ivitl irorf's, 1721, 2 voIb., ropriutod Oxford, 1832, 7 voIm. 
Short and Easy Method, ofteii reprinted, an hy S.P.C.K., li8S5, &o. 
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of a Riivaule crudol}’ niitioipaLc a later line <if pleailing. 
He had a dialeetical gift, but was scarcely a scliolar 
or a thinker. Of over thirty works by Juliii Toland, 
only one, unf Myalcrloii-i (169G), is reiuem- 

bei'ed, and that partly beeanse it was ‘‘ presented,” 
condemned, and burnt. Toland was treated with niuclr 
less respect by his owii countryjiien than by Leibniz, 
and their correspondence .siiows him to be one of the 
few Englishmen who were accpiainted with Giordano 
Bruno, whose Sprurio he retaiks with a terrified omis,sion 
of the great Hceptie’.s name. Toland is timid if acute, 
and ill supporting “ reason ” never names the articles 
that reason inu.st repel ; but ho squandered some 
scholav.-^hip, and even a ]^araduxieal cleverness. Locke, 
so lull'd oil Toland’s improvidence and conceit, is l.tuoy- 
aut to excess in his hopes for the future of Anthony 
Collins, his young and cherished di.sciple. Collins 
suffered tlie rage of Bentley and the derision of Swift; 
he was vague in his reading and reasoning, and un- 
certain ill his irony. But mueh of his best-abused 
heresy is only a restatement in freshei’ terms of the 
old liberal Anglicanism ; for lie pleads "the innocence 
of error, the diversities of belief, and the paucity of 
fundamentals. His chief treatise, A JJlaenuKai' of F-iw- 
tki.uVuuj (1713), liad been preceded by an con- 
rrridiii/ fha ZTso of Itromu (1707). His Inijinry into 
Liberty and NcceuHtty is his most consecutive work; 
and his J)inc.onTSi' oii the Gronmh oiul Bcimti-a of 
the (Jhridinn, Fiiiyioii (1724), with its attack on the 
letter of prophecy, merits naming for the new storm 
of debate that it portended. 
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Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl Shatteshury ^ 
(IGTl-lVlS), may liave learned from his friend and 
teacher Locke the humane feeling that de- 

aim in the Eixrjuiry Coaceriiin;/ Virtue (1699) is to 
enforce the happiness of disinterested action, and the 
brntishness and misery of the self-regard which Holtbes 
had announced to be the tyrant of the will. He re- 
deems the honour of the word “ enthusiasm,” finds in 
it the divine spur of action, and presses forwii,rd to 
realise an ideal harmony of human nature. Bnt this 
seems to entrap him into fancying an actual harmony, 
its counterpart, in the arrangements of the world. Ho 
thinks that a rarefied theism, uui’oferred to revelation 
(and counter to “ dieinonisin,” whore th(^ direct] iig 
power, the popular God, is evil), is tlie best ex- 
plauation of the existing moral sense. His ruling 
visions, of order, of harmony, of the beauty of the 
Whole, take on a Platonic colouring. Despit<s a show 
of system, his transitions are emotional, not philoso- 
phical. His eloquence is that of the noble amateur 
without temj)eraraent ; but his high-minded sentiment- 
ality, like J. S. Mill’s, was a timely medicine to his 
own generation. All his ideas arc summed up in tlie 
GJumicU'.rvstics of Men, Mminns, OpimouM, Tiiiirs (1711). 
which contains, besides the Liitrr Goncerninfj Mnthn- 
dusm and the Enquiry, odd miscellanies like the 
Advice to an Author, as well as The MorcdiHt% a 
rhapsody to the attenuated God of Shaftesbury’s own 

* T. Fowler, Shaftexhiry mul Jlutchcmn, 1882. M«i-tinoau, Tyin 
of MtJikal Theory^ ISSfi, vcL ii. 
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eveatirm. Hi? en^ij npriiaisia ainl lad; of experience 
laid liim open to the ina tiling of a ronj^li, remark- 
able adversary, Ijernard i\ Is aiJH villa ( 1 t'>7b ?- 
a p]!y»<iciaii wJio ea:ao to 

England in youtli, and uaturalisod himself tonacionsly 
in the language. Mamleville’s style subserves accu- 
rately his brutal gift uf precise observation, and his 
honestly paradoxical intelle<.’.t. His invective against 
the gill pest, his “ conversation of a ,«]iruce inei’cei’ and 
a young lady, his custuiner, that comes into his shop,” 
and his picture of the watermen hustling the customer 
newly come It) town, have a rnl»id humour like 
Smollett’s. His analysis of pride, sexual ahaiuo, and 
envy might have been carved out uf not the cleanest 
corner of the miml of Swift. And Swift’s verse often 
resembles The Ch'n nildiii'j Ifirt\ oe Abiorr-s f/inicd 
(1705), reissued with prose Ak/am-7.'.s' in 1714 
.as TJu' Fdhlc oj' the JJi'i'A, oi" Prienfr T^’iees Pidilii; £etii pt>i. 
In answer to the attacks on this work, wliich was 
presented to the grand jury of Jliddlesox for blasphemy 
and immorality, the author puhlished a Vindication, 
e.xpauded later into six heavy Hirdfli/nex (1729). IVIande- 
viile’s radical paradox is stated by himself in several 
inconsistent forms, in all of which he aims at deriding 
those who ignore limnan badness and drop into an 
eager feeble justification of things as tliey are. Society, 
or the hive of bees, wins wealth and ]>restige amongst 
its fellows, but only by being built up on a service of 
mutual rapacities an cl knaveries; for when Jove by 
miracle turns it honest, its 2 )owor departs. Maiide- 
ville trios to ex^jluin a\vay tlie implications, but really 

s 
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ends ill a coarse kind of Hobbisra, in ■wliich ho is 
confirmed by the current fallacy that prodigals and 
wasters are good for trade. Writing in an elegant 
generation, Mandeville has the make of the scientific 
observer, and the wish to understand what he knows. 
It was less easy for Berkeley and Law to dispose of the 
facts of humanity that Mandeville cited than to show 
what ho ignored. 

The works cast up by one or other of these debates 
are multitudinous. Apologists like Archbishop King 
(De Oriiji'iie 1702); nonjurors like Henry l)od- 
well, who propounded that the soul, naturally mortal, 
was made otherwise at baptism ; the swarm of other 
little writers like Coward and Broughton who debated 
on its nature, and some of whose strife is rallied in 
Prior’s Ahnn ; and stray idealists like Bnrthogge, — 
must be studied in histories of philosophies or mono- 
graphs.^ During the phase of thought whose lower 
limit is bounded by the beginnings of Bei'ktiley, of 
Butler, and of Shaftesbury’s successor Hutcheson, the 
dust of these confusions rises and settles, and the 
problems of speculation are cleared for restatement. 
But, saving for Berkeley, the chief writers of the 
time are outside pure idiilosophy, as well as outside 
learning. One of these writers, however, himself a 
reasoner, weighs down all that uninstructed modish 
contempt for scholarship which taints so many of the 
rest. 


* L’IdSaligme fn Andlrtr.Trf, mi .iv/ii'-' Sii'f/c, by Georges Tyon, 
Purlrt, J8.S8, contains a verj' eomploto study of writers likn Norris, 
JJurthogge, and Arthur OuIIier {IJfam J’nlveruaJlii, l/lb). 
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Among'st ouv men o£ loavniiig from i^eldc-n to Paiti- 
suu, tliere is no bolder and more victorious writer of 
English than the chief of our classical 
critics, iLichard Bentley,^ Master (.tf Trin- 
ity, Candjridge (1602-1742). His editions of Horace 
(1711), of Terence (1726), of Manilius (1739); and hi.s 
unpublished notes on Homer and Aristophanes and 
the Hew Testament, — are only part of his work, wliich 
may be said to liave opened a new chapter of human- 
ism. Bentley promoted that liberation of the ancient 
remains from corntpt imitter, and tiiat restoration of 
the, real hef|nest of the classic w*orld, which have since 
his day formed the great ends of scholarship. His 
dicnion of textual divination did not always hold him 
back from rashness, and it led him to perdition when 
he mishandled Dliltou. But into the task of purifying 
the classic remains from error, he pressed liis complete 
knowledge of the matter of ancient literature and 
life. He knew so much that his powers — which were 
exerted as early as 1691 in his Liffci- to Mill, and 
shown on the field of battle in 1099 in his great Dissi r- 
intion upon- fJu' Spixtlrt; of Phdurin — were quite beyond 
the gauge of literary society. The immediate end of 
tile Dmt'ftaiion, was to refute Charles Boyle, wlio had 
denied that a previous j)amphlet of Bentley had slxown 
t he spuriousness of certain letters ascribed to Phalaris, 
tyrant of Agrigentum. It was thus the last term in 
a war of pamphlets, which has been described by 
Macaulay in bis Life of Atfcrlnmj (an accomplice 
against Bentley), and more truly find fully by Dr 
^ 11. C. Benthiji !u EntjUish J/tii of Id Serk\s 1882. 
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Jebb, But Bentley’s ^ book showed two f|ualities 
besides, which are seen in all he wrote. <3ne is his 
geuei’alship as a scholar, his Napoleonic power ol 
massing, from the whole of botli classic literatures, 
all that bore on a point at issue. The other was his 
control of English, which is also to be judged from Ids 
religious writings. These consist of his Bo/uid-a on 
Collins’ Dkcoi(,rsc, and his Boyle Lectures of 1G92, h<d.h 
of which works are masterly. Bentley’s style p<>,r- 
fectly answers every demand of the rougher fighl.ing 
intellect, hacked by an invincible character. He 
Latinises, and with some pomp, in liis apologetics, liiii 
the D-isscrtatioih is full of rougl; idiom, that ssitisties 
the sense like Oobbett’s; and he disniemhers Ids 
\'ictiiu with the same kind of hiunoui-. His rank as a 
writer was not much more acknowledged in his own 
time than his rank, as the succ(?ssor of CJasauliou, 
among European scholars. But fetr him, tlio weight 
of English learning in Ms own day woixld lx* chieliy 
patristic or scientific, or of the anti-critieul kind that, 
had hung round the neck of Cudwortli. There liad 
been stray Glrecians earlier, like Thomas Slaulcjy, a 
truly poetical translator, the first who had attcm])fc(l 
(1655-1662) a history of philosopliy, and the editor 
of jEschylus; Dnport, earlier yet, who put the book 
of Job into Greek verse, and whoso IIonirH ftnnviohijbt 
(1660), a collection of sentence.s from Tfomcr with I’icli 
illuminations from the rest of the classics, was much 
in acceptance; and editors, more or less critical, of 

* BW-a, ed. Dyee, 3 vok, 1S3C-38. 'I'hft Dimrlidicti, W. 
Wagner, Berltu, 1874 (Eng. tr., 1883). 
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Longinus, Apii loins, and Thucydides. But the tenure 
l>y Ilentley, in succession to Barrow, of the Grreek 
chair at CaiJihridgo was the signal for the invasion 
of criticism and system into Greek study, and of the 
groundwork being laid for escape from the Ljitin mon- 
opoly. But we now pass to the prose of pure genius. 

Imagine, by some re^'ersal of the centuries, a well- 
eipipped Athenian, neither facile in sentiment nor 
sfpieamish, hwing mordancy and ril)aldry 
in their place, and alive to the cliarm of 
masterly order, development, and control ; imagine 
him coming on a translation into sound adei^uate 
xittic of the works of Swift,^ evidently a master of 
style, able to hold up his head with the greatest, 
and leaving an indelible print on the mind ! What 
would the Greek think when he read of the Yahoos, 
of Tividns Lord Allen, of the Lcfjion Clnh ; or even 
the Jonnicd at Holyhead, or the Dirceiions to Servants ? 
Human life in its physical repulsiveness no Greek 
had described with so intolerable an acuity of sensa- 
tion ; and those Greeks to whom life seemed a light 

^ Hawkesworth and otlici* editor^s (1755-7^) Jirfit produced the 
Woi'kti in vols, ; revisiuny then folk>wocl^ Sir W, Scott’s ed. (with 
Az/g), 19 vols., 1S24 ; and Roscoe’s, 2 vgIk., 1849. The Prose 

Ilhr/Gs*, cd. Temple Scott (Bohn), 8 vuls, now in progress, is the nit>st 
ei’itlcal issue. Bibliography is very difficult, for Swift hardly ever 
signed his bunks. See S. in Blhlvifjriqihcr, vo\, vi. ; also 

fj. Stephen in Dirt, Nui. and his Smft in English Men of 

Letters. Johnson, Macaulay, and Thackeray are ail warped or in- 
comjdote both in facts and criticism. SirH. Craik's Life (1885, 1894) 
is the fullest and stkundest, and J. C. Gollins’s study, Jomithan Bmft, 
1S93, is a 3X‘fd contribution. Against the theory of Swift’s marriage, 
see A. von Wullfei'sdorff-Leslie in Anylia^ 1896. 
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or vuiii thing had also felt it solemn and tragic, the 
prey even of some divine necessity. lint this writer 
uialces no reference to beauty, never to rettum at all 
to the principle of awe and the divine in things ; 
would he not then seem a monster ? In stjde, sculp- 
ture without beauty; in temper, benevolence witliout 
love; mastery of intellect without serenity — by stat- 
ing these oppo.sites wo are not much elo.ser than such 
a critic to a real divination of this mysterious figure, 
whoso artistic form is transparent and peri'ect, wlio 
has written himself down at muclx length, but has 
never been described, and perhaps never will he. 
Crowning the accomplishment of the iJurcly pr(jsu 
genius in English, he stands apart from his environ- 
ment, like an Afjonisks of the older drama. 

The earliest real writing of Jonathan Swift flxu-n 
in Dublin, 30th November 1G6V) is to be .seen at tho 
end of his Ode on Sir William Temple’s illnu.ss (1003) ; 
his last is in his final letters to Mrs Wliiteway, ending 
13th January 1741; he died imbecile (not mad) on 
loth October 1745. His first period of pruduction 
euds with the roign of Anne (1714) ; its chief fruit i.s 
A Tcdc of ti Ti(h, which Swift states, perhaps in play, 
to have been written in 1606 ; hut he was then at in- 
credible Pindarics and stiff academic pamphlets. Wi th 
the Battle of the Boohs it came out in 1704. The I'ah 
is a derisive apologue, worked out with endless riotous 
wit, if with too much system in its main fabric, against 
Rome and Calvin, Peter and Jack, but telling also by 
repercussion of blasphemoxis satire against Lutheran 
orthodoxy (Maxtin). In the interspaces there plays a 
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free destructive intuition, deadly against certain per- 
manent types, like the cheap sceptic, or the clieap 
author and wit who hopes for fame from Prince 
Posterity (“ but great numbers are offered to JIolocli ”). 
The region in which Swift moves throughout this 
fierce and fitful comment on the whole human farce 
is a puzzling one, neititer that of the discursive reason 
nor of the free poetical fantasy ; but the book is the 
purest expression of his genius. Thus far he was a com- 
fortless gallery spectator of the farce, without a career ; 
he was the grandee Sir William Temple’s client or 
ex-client, with empty pockets and a well-shaped pre- 
sentiment of human graeelessness. His turn, here 
and afterwards, tor tlic indecent, is probably a refiex 
symptom of the physical frigidity which must never 
be forgotten in judging his life, but which raises as 
nia,ny mysteries as it explains. In the B<iUk of ike 
Booh'i the vein of the I’ale has sunk to the mock- 
Homeric ; learning, and “ a malignant deity called 
Criticism,” wore pelted by Swift and Ids set on ignor- 
ant theory. In the Bickerstai'f predictions against 
Partridge, who suffered a bitter burlesque death-in- 
life at his hands, Swift wears the unmoved visage 
proper to all his humour ; but here it hides his fury 
against the little folk who represent a great swindle. 
The same air and the same temper are victorious in 
his Aiyiiitirid aymiai ahoUakimj Ohvhtianitij, where 
his butts are the feebler deists. Swift’s otlror tracts 
of this time, loss ironical in tone, show the hardening 
of his political JiUglicanism, and his disquiet in the 
Whig camp. Partly through defeated ambition, chiefly 
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from tenacity to the OhureU, Swift moved away to the 
Tories, and was rewarded by power, winch lie impcii- 
ously exercised, without office. Tlie Joinuud iu 
consisting of sixty-five weekly diaries sent to lilstht 3 r 
Johnson (September 1710 to June 1713), shows Swift 
in this the hapinest part of liis life, and imposes 
admiring respect. He played tlie Tory game honestly 
to the end, his pride was well in place with l-’xjling- 
broke and Oxford, and he gave Ids spare time and 
sympathy to the help of obscure merit. Swift’s contri- 
butions to the Mimniacr are the first tuid be.st articles 
periodically written by a ma.ster of Engli.sh letters 
in order to form party opinion. Defoe and Steele 
have not enough style to contest the claim. Before 
the voter whom he wishes to persuade, Swift represses 
the more alarming sallies of his irony ; the genealogy 
of a political lie, “ sometimes of noble birth, and some- 
times the sjtawn of a stockjobber,” is almost the last 
passage in his works where the free, a.s di.stiuct from 
the logical imagination, has impassioned play; licuce- 
forth a certain aridity and system appear in his wit. 
His Letter to the Odoher Glnh, meant to curb the foolish 
wing of the Tories, and The Omidnd of the JUv-n, u 
piece of pure party pleading without much decoration, 
form, together with 2’hc Last Fovr Years of the Qtirrti 
(published 1758), the chief of his other works oji 
Engdish politics. The PnUw Sjdrii of the Whi^js ended 
a dispute which Steele may have regretted to provolm 
(see the Importance of the QiHirdimi). In all this 
Swift serves his party with full conviction, yet with- 
out being overcome by party definitions. He was 
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transported, l>y wa}' of ]jrouioii(jii, to >Si rntrick’s. 
He wrote Free TJuuhjhts uu- the Frrsriit /Stitte af 
Affdirs in !171-K just before the Tory crasii. 

Swift bitterly digested his Irish exile during some 
years of silence, wreaked his tyrannous benevolence 
on his chapter, and gave himself occaaioji to write the 
lines Ctulcuif.s (Hecanus) and Vcciicsaa. The mysteries 
of his refusal of Esther Vanhoiarigh, and of his alleged 
formal jmirriage to Stella, are not solved. But tliese 
transactions, with whatever measure of cruelty or 
error, ever show the ascendancy of reason. The fund 
of passion in Swift was diverted to friendship, to the 
hatred of man as he commonly is, aud to a contemptu- 
ous and augry pity for the oppressed. These are the 
three springs of his remaining writings, which contain 
his personal letters aud vei-sos, his works on hehalf of 
Ireland, and GnUicers Travels. The LehensitnseJui /mnff 
of all these compositions is the same. 

Meji, we gather, are naturally irratioual, iudisi^osed 
to virtue, aud unlit for power. Only among tlie 
Sd'iftami Honyliuhnnis are “ friends! lip and benevo- 
hukiiid. lonce not confined to particular objects, but 
universal to the whole race." But men are busy with 
living on each other, with lusting after precedence, 
and deceive thomselvos, when oppressed, with shows. 
The methods vary which are to be used against 
those in power in defence of their isolated aud 
despioable victims. The Ghm'aeter of Wharton shows 
one way: it is very direct. Another is to conduct 
gravely a disgusting assumption, such as the use of 
infants fur an article of diet, to its mechanical conse- 
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queuccs; but in the Moiled Proponed, A'c. (1720), Swift 
forces himself to relish his own horrors : lie is like a 
man striking himself on a bare wound, lie trains him- 
self not to shudder. Usually he takes a simpler 
attitude; but he seldom speaks in person, being full 
of complicated shame and reserve. It Ijccomes second 
nature to him, especially in his Irisli pifuiphlets, to 
act the plain man, modest and tentative, amazed wlion 
he slowly realises how bad things are. The citizen 
mind with its timid honesty, like tlie menial mind 
with its inanity and smallness (dissected in the J)t.iri‘.- 
iioM to Servants), hold no secrets from him. lie, 1‘euls 
them in the mass like an orator or comedian. lu the 
Proposid for flu:. Use of Irish Mann/urivres, tlie lirst in 
his campaign against the Government, this posture 
can be traced, but it is fully seen in the Prujner’s 
Letters (1724). The middle-class writer is nuide to 
goad himself, from a survey of the evils of Wood's 
brass halfpence — which are often set forth with a de- 
liberate and strategic dishonesty — to that of the whole 
Irish question. These LeMcrs arc the idainest and 
least embroidered of classic pamphlets, but are full 
of profound varied policy, and their success gave Swift 
a popularity which he was too perverse or too strong 
to enjoy. 

From Lucian, and Cyrano do llcrgerae, and all prti- 
decessors who describe an inverted Utopia under the 

form of a journey, Swift difiers by his 

later ivorl's, _ _ , 

motive, or rather by the collection of mo- 
tives that divide the Travels of Gulliver (1726) into 
separate works. The club of Scribleriaus may have 
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to, answer i'or the aeadonhes of Lapntu and Liij^ado,. 
wliich come within their prograiiiiiie against pedan- 
try; hnt Swift alone can assume the tritiing gravity 
that befits the lirst two voj'ages, the must truly play- 
ful of his \vritings. He alone has the sincerity of 
philanthropy turned sick, that can conceive the 
Strnhlbinig or the Yahoo. The disenchanted idealism 
of the whole book gives it some unity. The art of 
OiiUkn-’H Trdffh moves within the limits whicli are 
imposed by a .sterilised imagination, but are partially 
broken through by an overpowering humanity. The 
whole story is told as though by a master-mariner, of 
EedrifI’, deficient in imagination, and suflering the sur- 
prises of a very lilex’al mind. 

Latterly, Swift did best in his verse ; it is the most 
powerful of verse that can lie imagined. 

He uses metre, usually Jhttler’s metre, with I’esouree 
and accuracy, in order to produce pain rather than 
jdeasuro. He speaks without a mask in Tim Lcfjioa 
Olvh and the lAnm the- Dee Ih nf Dr Sn-i/L A hard, 
lowering, icy light broods upon his world. A strange, 
minute, pedestrian fancy, rigidly preferring to cleli- 
ixeute the ugly, is strangely united with the accent of 
honesty and strength. His various birtliday verses 
to Stella are nearest to the usual forms of liumane 
compliment. 

All the writing of Swift has an immeasurable stamp 
of will. He suflers nothing to appear in it that is 
dead matter or inexpressive of himself. A peculiar 
realistic memory and dominant intellect give liim his 
minute tenacity to point, detail, and subtlety. But 
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his prose also has rhythm, arraiigenieut, liglitness, 
couuisioii ; it lias, in fact, a power of statement that is 
beyond competition in English, if more philosophical 
or poetical minds be excluded. Swift’s correspond- 
ence with Ids friends is in its comic and dramatic 
aspects one of the most enduring fragments of our 
literature; it also shows that his literary power was 
spontaneous, that he was born free. Hence his ease, 
his classical transparency of stylo, ax)art from the trutJj 
or dignity which is often absent from liis matter. Ihit 
out of the intricacies of his nature, whicli still vainly 
challenge divination, there shine a radical veracity 
towards friend and cause, a pi'ofound, scandalised 
humanity, and a peerless independence : 

“ Selit ilin nur an ! 

Nieuiandom wai’ er iintertlum ! ” 

The satiric power of Dr John Arbuthuot^ (1G07- 
1735) W!is long secreted, and did not aiipea,r until 
after 1711, when he met Swift; hut it is 

Dv Arhfftlmot. . , . . - 

his own, and it expresses his union or 
humane gifts, his weight and knowledge, his wit and 
sympathy. The Scriblerus Club, including Swift, 
Pope, Attorbury, Gay, and Congreve, was formed in 
1714, against “all the false tastes in learning,” and 
with the special design, echoed from Butler, of bund- 
ling together in one travesty the weakness of a ijedant 
who should be also a smatterer and without common- 
sense. Only Arbuthnot of them all knew enough to 
satirise bogus knowledge. He wrote soundly on 
* Life a7id (selected) Works, ed. Aitkoii, 189kl. 
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geology, ancient cfiinfs, the laws of eliance, and the 
uses of mathematics ; his medical science was unusual, 
and lie was physician to Queen Anne and to most of 
his friends. The information in the Mnnoir^ uf Mu r- 
l.inii.'i Bf-i‘ihhni^ (only printed 1741) is profuse, and is 
irearly all fully assimilated for the pur];)ose of travesty. 
Though tlie depth and fulness of Eabelais arc absent, 
there is something of his temper and geniality on a 
smrd] scale ; the “ soul dwelling ” there is not in so 
“dry a place” as Swift’s. The dissertations on play- 
things and on philosophers show two sides of Arbuth- 
not’s liglit learned humour. “ There should be a retreat 
for substantial forms, among the gentlemen ushers at 
court; and tliere are indeed sulistantial forms, such a.s 
hjrms of prayer, forms of government, without which 
the things themselves couhl never long subsist.” The 
medical proceedings at the birth of j\Iartinns served as 
a !Ral.>elaisian precedent for Sterne’s Dr Slop. Arbuth- 
iiot’s chied work, 2V/c Hidory 0 / John Bull, came out 
ill 1712 in a series of five unsigned pamphlets {Lato -is 
!!■ But 1 , 1)111 PU, John Bull in hin Bniartt, &e.), and was 
an e.vhanslive Tory apologue, very homely and bour- 
geois in language, very lively, and with a Chinese 
complexity of detail, upon the war. Tlie sentences 
are expressly short, crawling, or jerky, like those of 
the electorate. The names of hlumpihvey Hocus, the 
attorney, for Marlborough, Nic. Drug for the Dutch, 
Peg for the Scots and Kirk, the sister of hir Pull, are 
chosen in the same intent. The squalid side of the 
great internatiomd issues is related by a good-tem- 
pered pari.isau as reduced to its pothouse terms, under 
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the guise of a lawsuit. Tliere is more keenness and 
seriousness in the portraits of Biscorclia, Polemia, and 
Usuria, the daughters of Mr Bull by his first wife, the 
Whig ministry. The Hpitmih on the ruffian Chartres, 
and several other trifles, save Arbuthnot, despite his 
“ carnivoracity ” and gaming, from any imputation of 
lack of nerve : it was his strength and honesty as much 
as his profound friendliness that won the regai’d of 
Swift and Pope. The scantier remnants of Francis 
Attorhury (1672-17il2), Bishop of Eochester, imflude 
his pamphlet and pulpit oratory, which is of the 
plainer school hut powerful; (probably) the jn-cfaco 
to AV^’aHer’s poetical works in the edition of 
which attests the current views with nicety ; and Ids 
natural and pious letters. He was a man of action, 
who wrote with expert elegance. 

Buly Mary Wortley Montagu, born Pierrcpont 
(1G89-1762), left little of moment in the usual forms 

LmiiiM. IK of writing, except her descriptions of the 

MunUitfu. Court of Hanover ; but these, like her 
maturer letters after her departure from England in 
1789, carry her beyond the prime of the classical ag<.‘. 
Her Letters ^ written during the embassy to Constanti- 
nople, and those she exchanged with her husband, with 
her sister, and with Pope, show her full impetus {ind 
pi(piant initiative of mind. Despite her dealings with 
Oriental poetry, she had an eye for colour and grace, 
a mind for men, institutions, and the general comedy, 

1 Ed. Moy Tliomas, 2 voIm., 1861, i.e., 3rd and improved ed. of f-ord 
WharncliH'b’rt, 3 voIh., 1837. lictters to Pope in Oourtliopo and J'Rwin’s 
PopCy vol, ix. 
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and a swift decisive spriglifcliness in description. Her 
intellect, of the piercing, intolerant kind, came to rule 
in her character; and loy virtue of its very sincerity 
she was dissatisfied with the world tliat she was horn 
to chronicle. Her passionate devotion to her daughter 
preserved her from the petrifying spring, and she was 
too strong to he satisfied with the power of wreaking 
her wit ; her life was one of cj^uarrels ; her earlier sensi- 
bility was baffled ; her circumstances did not mend lier 
temper (“ my wliole life has been in the Pindaric style,” 
alternate in fortune). But her literary mastery grow’s, 
the learned allusiveness disappears, and her admira];ile 
veracity and distinction of speech never leave her. 

The authorship of Henry Saint-Johu (born 1G78, 
created Yiscouut Bolingbroke 1713, died 17dl) hardly 
begins till after his fall and flight in 
gjg j.jgQ Parliament, his sec- 
retaryships, his alliance and feud with Harley, 
belong to history. His own version of his dealings 
with tire JacobiPjs (“as a pure loyal Tory with no 
alternative ”) may lie rend in his Ltifer to Sir 
Williiiiii. Wuiulhiiit (1753). At La Source, near 
Orleans, where he lived (1718-23), he talked with 
Voltaire, and wrote his Ldirrs to Povilhj, his Letkr 
dll' Till(>Uoit, and his Trruikr on, ih>‘ LinviU of Jin hum 
Jhioidrdff,-. Returning home, he settled at Daw ley, 
became the guide and philosopher of Pope, and the 
chief exponent of the hypocrisies shared by Pope 
and others concerning the beauty of the retired life 
of thought. Ho was first the secret and then the 
more open leader of the able but futile opposition to 
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"Walpole, and in this interest wrote his papers in 
Tim Gmfl^inrtn, as well as most of his Dmai'rldl.iiiii. 
uii and lic/H/frls an thn ITinlary af Eiujluml 

(173o). In that year ho retired to Chantelotxp in 
Tonraine, the result being Lfilrrn on- iJm kitmljj of 
ffidofi/. The LrUnr on. tlw Byirit of Pul i-iotinin was 
printed in 1749 with The Lh'n. of a I’tilnlut Klny to 
deck out the claims of Frederick Prince of Wah^s. 
His political ideas were current in print while ho 
lived; his philosophy and religion were posthnin- 
ously given to the world in 1754 by David Ifallet. 

Bolingbroke’s writings are of interest less fur their 
matter than for tlieir style and their etlHCts on other 
writers. His historical essays, so ignorant and pii.rtLsan, 
sometimes have reality, because they are written by one 
who made, or tried to make, history himself. His 
deism, which is without the religious sense, gave 
some form and impulse not only to Pope but also to 
Voltaire, and so to the whole century. None of our 
neglected writers has left a surer print. His sl.yle 
was the first completely to take into Knglisli the 
Ciceronian fulness and harmony; (Tibbon and many 
others would have been different without him. Hi.s 
thought, though not his own, was coinctl anew by 
Voltaire and Pope, and ran broadcast ainougst tlie 
lands that read the P-kiiov.nd.hr. and tlux Ennajj on. 
Man.} He is therefore not an amuieur, a traceh;ss 

* For a Btroiig stateuieni. of those iufluencos sec .T. Cliurton Oul- 
liiis, J}diii{/bnjlr, and Vullaiiv in Ewjhmd (ISSfi) ; and op. the 
foniuients and bibliography, a.f. “ Saint- John,” in UicL Nut. IHog. 
(1897). The IPbiri'a should be re-edited. 
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meteor who went t.lie \v:iy of Collins or Tolnnd. So 
far from light and perishable in its oi'lHcts is form like 
his, even unattended by original worth of substance. 
It is the form of a great orator. 

^ The works of Defoe (apart from his avowed fiction), 
of Steele, and of Addison were shaped in great measure 
by the changed e.state of the literary class, 
and the growth of the press. Macaulay, 

*{/ l'( to i%tt H t Cm T T H f“ TTi 7 • 7 

and more amply M. Ijeljame, nave nar- 
rated the Creat Ilevolution in the personal lot of 
authors that began even under William, an unliterary 
king, and culminated under Anne, and declined again 
under Walpole. Under Charle.s IF., though both 
Court and Opposition liad found their account in pat- 
ronising literature and enlisting the theatres, Cowley, 
butler, and Otway had all become figures of speech 
for the neglect of wit. The intervening reign of 
James was morose to writers ; but the discovery of 
tiieir importance was doubtless due at the first to 
Halifax and Somens and other “Whig lords, and it 
wa.s soon caught up by tlie Tories. By the time of 
Anne nearly all the writers, great or little (save 
those who, like Defoe or IMaudeville, were socially 
outclassed, or those who, like Shaftesbury or Boliug- 
broke, wore above need), were in some way paid and 
iustalh'd and honourably entreated. From Addison to 
Tickell, from Arbutlinot and Gay to tlio young authors 
wliom Swift befriended, all looked to a place for a 
reward and career; and oven Swift, despite tlie Tnlf 
(>/' a Tal, was a dean. Pojw. was di-squalified from 
olhee by his refusal a.s a Calholic to take oath, and 
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earned Ins independence by letters. The historic 
scene on the first night of Cato (1713) would be 
enough tf) show, what can be overwhelmingly proved, 
how this pi’osperity implied the strictest alliance of 
letters with party. Congreve, whose real work was 
over before 1700, was almost the only leading writer 
to whom Cato could be dedicated with a show of neu- 
trality. The literary life could scarcely be lived at 
all away from Tendon, from politics, from theological 
dispute, and hardly any great author is to be found 
working in solitude. Every writer of the time shows 
how the city atmosphere told upon literature itself, 
determining its poetical forms, envenoming its spirit, 
yet giving it masculinity and finished pugilistic 
science; how expression became prosaic and prose, 
perfect; and how this balance of forces, denying to 
letters some of their primary inspiration but perfect- 
ing them within a certain scope, hung delicately poised, 
for about a quarter of a century, and was then, by 
elements both political and spiritual, disturlaxl. 

In 1695 the formal release of the press from olticial 
censorship soon quickened it into a teeming profusion 
of mere mayfly sheets — Posihoys, Pfoiodiitm, and Cour- 
wni&, and Athenian Meecni'ies. The Daily Conrant 
was the first daily paper, and began ou March 1 1, 
1702. An eccentric, John Dunton, had invented a 
new kind of unpolitical Mercm-y, containing the germ 
both of the “occasional verse”. and the “answers to 
correspondence.” But all these things were doubly 
unapt to satisfy the great, swelling, centrali.sed body 
of readers. There was no leading article, and no 
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maga/Ane article. The fii'st was essoulially founded 
by Defoe and perfected by Swift, the second founded 
by Steele and perfected by Addison, No later change 
in the external conditions of literature, unless it be 
the blow struck at patronage by Johnson, has so deeply 
allected authorship as this double invention. 

Daniel Defoe ^ (16G1?-1731) played with unequalled 
relish the part of the picarescpie hero as man of 

letters. He is the most profuse English 

Tit' Joe, ^ 

author of the time, and passed through 
many incarnations. His peculiar relations with the 
truth raise more critical difficulties as to the author- 
ship, date, and accuracy of the works ascribed to him 
than is the case with any other of our writers. Ealse- 
hood is to him “no casual mistress, but a wife” whose 
value ho respects profoundly. The seam betweeir his 
facts and his fancies is disguised by his deftness in 
literary tailoring, and by the jrrosaic solidity of detail 
with which he approache.s both, considering them 
merely as narrative material. But he had no fancy 
of the aerial, or spiritual, or poetical, or graceful 
kinds. Tliis lack prevents him, save very fitfully, from 
being great, but it also prevents him from deceiving 
himself. With him, imagination has the circumstan- 
tial cast of memory : his invention is without bounds, 
but it appeals purely to the positive intellect. He 
cared little for lauguage, and snatched at words, hut 

* Bibliography very difficult: still founded chiefly ou W. Lee, Zife 
of Jh‘ foe and Neivltj Dhvon vvd Writinfjs^ voIh.^ 1S69. BbrX'.'J, 20 
vols., Oxford, 1810-41. Mummvecs tnul Narntth'm^ ed. Aitken, 16 
Yol«., 1895. For list Kee Diet, NuU Cp. Minto, Defoe^ in 

Mtujlinh Men of Letters, 
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possesses pre-eminently the skill that falls short of 
art. Tor these reasons — though we do not include 
in this hook the history of eighteeiitli-century fiction, 
which opens with Defoe, and tliough our limits 
almost confine us to the record that no less than 
2o0 distinct publications stand to his name — it is 
rather by the label than by the treatment tliat we 
can distinguish his fiction from his journalism ; for 
his fiction is alloyed with truth to a degree that 
cannot be ascertained. In his political writing.s, how- 
ever direct, vociferous, and telling, tlie difficulties as 
to his real opinions and allegiance thicken as his life 
advances, and are in some eases still unsolved, 

Defoe — originally Doe — was the son of a London 
Dissenting butcher. In opposition under the Stuarts, 
he was an active and valued Whig pampliloteor under 
William, and held a small post till 1 099. This was 
the least equivocal part of his life. The prose .iW// 
vpmi P)'qf(r.ts, and the rolling doggerel, mostly hendiH'ii- 
syllahic, called The Tnie-Born Biifjlulmuni. (a j(ier at 
the dislike of our mongrel race to a foreign monarch), 
were the chief of his many services to the lie volution — 
which included paj>ers on the war, on occasional con- 
formity, and much else. The. BhoyfrM Way v'ifh the 
Dimiiters (1702) is rather a piece of acting l.lian of 
irony. Defoe behows tlirough the mask of a high Ang- 
lican who is rabitlly calling ("Crucify the thieves!”) 
for the “ shortest way.” The Tories, at first token in 
and pleased, .soon felt angry and absurd ; the Diss('.nt,crs, 
Defoe’s own people, angry and nervous. The author 
had occasion to produce his Hyumi to the Pillory, and 
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Ibisure in Nowgiitu iiol only to liogiii the sivfmge 
clinical studies of low liunianity that lie embodied in 
Ins stoi’ies, but also to found, tljongb in a I'urin that 
did not outlive him, the political leading article. The 
Re L'ievJ of the A ffi lira of Fm nee, which, began in 1’704, 
and came out for many years twice or thrice a-week, 
was the first and chief of Defoe’s \'entures, in wdneh, 
witli the instinct of the heaven-born pi’essman, he 
shouted, with every resource of abuse, paradox, and 
statistics, his opinion on every political topic — the 
war, the condition of trade, the Union, the Church, 
the succe.ssioij. The history of his secret dealings with 
Harley, and of the way in which he wrote till 1710 
ostensibly fur the Wliigs, then faced round under 
the jsloa of patriotism, and once more, on the death 
of the queen, steered not unsuccessfully in the cross- 
currents, — all this, together with his strange subter- 
ranean dealings in later life with Mist’s and other 
joxirnals, was in part unravelled by Mr William 
Lee, though much still awaits, perhai^s idly, full ex- 
idanatiou. The enormous mass of writing turned out 
by Defoe during his career falls broadly into the four 
classes of periodical journalism, pamphlets, fictitious 
history, and novels. To these might be added verses 
and miscellanies of all sorts. The semi -fictitious his- 
tory, of the type of the Joarnal of flu; Plaijm Year 
(1722) and the Memoies of a Ckevalkr (1720), may rank 
with the novels : it shows the same gifts. The pam- 
phleteering is a most voluminous accessory to Defoe’s 
I'egidar Journalism. In both, the social paper, the 
general article, the catering for the idle reader, was 
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a wliolly Bubordiuate thing, and Defoe did not do it 
very well. His hand was too weighty, his voice too 
stentorian : tho work awaited gentlemen. The Scandal 
Club (embodied in the Mcrcuro Scandulv-, a kind of 
social supijlenieut), and similar devices that continued 
the plan of Dunton, were not Defoe’s real business. 
Mr Minto has discerned, probably witJi Justice, a 
certain patriotism and honest public purpose under 
all Defoe’s “ q^uick-ehaiige ” artistry and profound pro- 
fessional eunuiug. Certainly nothing of the sort in 
English before Oobbett has ever been written witli 
such life, audacity, shrewdness, and perception of 
the popular poiut, as the best of Defoe’s articles in 
the Bfokiv and elsewhere. It is not literature; it 
is oratory. Defoe was of tho English bourgeois : he 
understood his class, with its demand foi’ strong stim- 
ulants of paradox, for the show of honesty, for a man 
who will scold and reproach it, better than any one. 
lie had not to get into his pose, as Swift had to do 
and did when personating the Drapier: he knew 
e.xactly what the man in the street and what tho 
man in the shop or in the thieves’ crib would liiid 
impressive, and nothing could keep liiiu from sup- 
plying his customers. The L'Estraiigos and Needhams 
are blotted out in retrospect by Defoe’s sheer force 
of irrepressible character, by his voracious intellect, 
and by the incessant fume, clamour, and sparkle of 
his journalistic smithy. 

;Tt is a common statement that Steele and Addison 
^ptnred and phamed society, by their wit and skill, 
into a comparative decency, and that they did this by 
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sharpening against luorosity, iiual, and religious nn- 
reason of all sorts, another edge of their 

siceio. mockery, in the service of jilaiu morals, 
good sense, and the behaviour of gentlemen. It needs 
to be added, considering the ti'aditioual cult of Addi- 
son, that the worth of tlu.s national service far ex- 
ceeded the worth of the writing that rendered it. 
Neither Steele nor Addison is ]-eally a great writer, 
though one is a fertile inventor of subjects and a truly 
sympathetic soul, while the other is a finished crafts- 
man within quite a limited scope. 

Eichard Steele^ (born 1672, knighted 1715, died 
1729) had been a soldier, and the writer of the 
Ch r id in lb Hero and of the comedies already named, 
before he wrote what well might be deemed his most 
lasting work, namely his letters (sent mostly in 1707- 
1708, and printed in 1787) to Mary Sciirlock, his wife. 
The Irish delicacy of soul that leads to justice of feel- 
ing, the Irish ]>lay ajid caprice that cud in the most 
self-forgetful devotion, are hero recorded, if without a 
spark of " Celtic ” poetry. The love - letters of a 
passionate gentleman, with leanings to conviviality, 
moralising, and delit, they betray through everything, 
though it may seem a paradox, the stamp of the “ age 
of reason.” Steele, whether remonstrating with him- 
self or others, always appeals to some right central code 
of action, recognisable at once as soon as stated. This 
idea of some amon for gentlemen is, with all Steele's 
profuse play and whim, the spring of his writings. 

^ G. A. Aitkeii, Life, 2 vols., 1S81>. Sthvtiom, liy Austin Dobson, 
O.xford, 1896 (ed. 2). 
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In IT 09 liu began The Tt tiler. Ue was the true 
inventor of the imaginary society, oi the character of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of the icstlietic, the inoj-al, and 
the social paper, and of the union, in a single r(;gulur 
sheet, of a rigid caJrc with continual freshness of 
handling. Part of tliese discoveries he sliarcd with 
Defoe, bnt his public were the classes abu\'c Defoe’s. 

Joseph Addison^ (1GT2-1719), a churchman, a 
scholar, and a follow of Magdalen, Oxford, received a 
training that called out his aflinit}' to the graces td 
the Latin spirit. His early lines on The Greafc-ttl 
English, FoeU arc indeed ominous, both in form ami 
judgment, of his mature limitation.s. Hut he knew 
and could write Latin poetry, as i\laciuiliiy has pointed 
out, and as his charmiug Baltic ct/ the Uraucs awl 
Pygmies attests. He had a timid Imt true sensibility 
to pathos and worth ; he also had an ideal of linish, 
with which in his ijrose he never tampered ; and 
some of this endowment he may purhapts have found 
in his study of Virgil. His hymns have a tinkling 
popular quality ; but his other English verse is muight, 
including the Campwlgn, angel-simile and ail, which 
got him his first preferment from the Whigs. He 
helped in The Tatkr, which only lasted till January 
ITII. The Spectatw was begun on March 1 of the 
same year. Addison, who had a great share of what 
the French call sii,ite, or the power of sticking to a 

’ Uori’s, ort. Tickell, 4 vols., ITiJl; in Ikilin'M series, (> vols. 
(HunVs ed. ro-edited), 1856, and eel. Qrocn, 6 vols., 185)8, The 
SjMictittey, reprint* by G. Gregory Smith, 8 vols., 1897-98, and ty 
H. Morley ; T. Arnold’s tSdeetiotis from, ttic Speatutor, Oxford, 1881. 
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tlimg and developing it, soon yr)vorijod 'Tlw Sjh rUi/or, 
winch, as every one knows, organised i'ar more highly 
the t'nunowork and the general plan oi‘ The Tnlh r, with 
certain additions and new devicos. The first seven vol- 
umes of the paper were ended by the beginning of 1713 
(which saw also the theatrical success of Cato), Tire 
tale is familiar of its vogue, of its surviving, desjjite 
the iStamp Act, the numberless early imitators, of 
Addison’s Mirious signatures and habits, of his gradual 
capture of the conto'ol and I he applause from the hands 
of Steele, who had no head for management ; of his 
successive inventions, like the occasional poem (Pope’s 
Mi'mloh), and the Saturday serious article or sermon 
or criticism; and of the surprising changefulness of 
the daily fare. All this narrative must here give 
place to a genei'ul comment on the later career, united 
and sejiarate, of the two chief authors. The thuvixllaii 
(1713} was at first written on the same lines as Tkr. 
Hiu'dalo!', and b}' both partners, hut was broken off 
by Steele’s sally into politics. His pampblets on 
Dunkirk and the Suece.ssion C[uestion {Tho Crisis) 
led to his tilt with Swift and expulsion from the 
Commons. The JEnglisJmim was his independent 
sheet, conducted in the same cause, and minor ven- 
tures followed. In 1716 Addison produced, alone, 
his fifty -five numbers of The Frecleoldcr, a very 
ingenious manifesto, do.signed, by persuasion sprinkled 
with wit, to reconcile the solid and propertied classes 
to the House of Hanover. Two years later its author 
was made Secretary of State for the southern province, 
the climax of his prosperous rise in oflice. Before 
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his death in 1719 he had eoutributed to the Old Wkiij 
papers in animadversion of Steele’s Plrhcuni, which 
was started in honest but, as usual, somewhat mala- 
druit dissidence from the AVhigs. Steele, who lived 
ten year's more, produced other pamphlets aud peri- 
odicals, the chief of which. The Theuivc, entangled 
him in a quarrel with Deniris. His OuihacionH Lui-crn 
(1722) was his last success, aud he died in money 
embarrassments. 

taie aim of humanising the audience was imposed 
artificially by Steele upon comedy, and destroyed its 
nerve. But the same purjiose lent nei've, 
and still gives life, to much of his ]»ei'iod- 
ical writing, which is generous with e.'iperieuco and 
emotion. !Magnanimity, bravery, chivalry, wei'e not 
to Steele texts for a superior discourse. His accent 
in commending them is the same us thtit in his 
personal, reminiscent descriptions of gentle and 
pleasing scenes, family affection, and delicate court- 
ship. Heirce his charm even in his didactic essays ; 
and ill passages like the death of Estcourb tlio 
comedian it is much greater. His ai'b it is possible 
to unden-ate ; the character’s of Callisthcucs and 
Acetus are far beyond the incoherent Theophrastian 
kind, and quite as good as anything of the sort in 
Addison. His Eastern tales, critical attomphs, ami 
the like, are tentative. His position among men of 
greater metal is parallel with Goldsmith’s ; and he, 
like Goldsmith, by pure virtue of temperament, 
strikes on things that are hid from the wise and 
prudent. Hot only of debt and bankruptcy did he 
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spuuk feulixigiy, but uf cluirity and death, and of the 
duty of praise and the uselessness of retrospect. 

Addison, however, is impersonal. His gift consists 
in the nice accumulative skill, having certain affinities 
to that of Miss Austen, with which The f^ix'etalor, or 
detached note -taking mind, weaves together traits. 
And the world of manor and coffee-house that ho thus 
re-creates for us, ho romemhers with a selective and 
humorous nicety that is called feminine more because 
it is rare among men (tiiough Cowper has it) than 
because it is common among women. In the CWerlcy 
and Houeycoijih papers, and in his gentle skits on 
the Ttaliaii opera, or on female patches, or on little 
vanities, Addison is the explorer of a new kind of 
mockery, and its master. As he leant more u]jon his 
aim to “enliven morality with wit and temper wit 
with morality ” — that is, as he hecomes less disinter- 
ested — his service became more purely ephemeral. 
Wlieu he dilutes Locke or Pascal, and plays the 
thiulcer, he becomes “provincial.” His serious atti- 
tude towards women is less sound than Steele’s: he 
is himscir too finicking, too like what he thinks them 
to he. “Let him fair-sex it to the world’s end for 
me,” with Swift might cry the mudern reader. His 
style, in the more solemn parts of his programme, is 
superficially bettor than the matter, like much of 
Cicero’s. TUit the ear may not long, at least in 
prose, be satisfied with what satisfies nothing else. 
Hence he has no real hold, as a writer, on the later 
world, though the effect of his instinctive balance and 
flexibility of speech passed into literature, for at least 
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as much as it was worth. Addison’s critical papers 
on Milton have been named, and their place in the 
history of appreciation : it is right to add that liis 
handling of Shakespeare and of the English ballads, 
liowever timid, was fresh to his public. Lastly, his 
dignified and incorruptible character, and his charm of 
conversation among friends, are attested, and in some 
measure pass into his writing and give it solidity, lie 
had a humanising taste for good wine ; and despite his 
trait, imputed also to Eenan, of “ assenting with civil 
leer ” to folly, his charaetei", if a little thin and cold, 
retains our liking. On such independent evidence as 
exists, he was better-natured than Pope’s lines wonld 
allow. His great influence on Oermanic classicism 
will be named below (chap, vii.) ■ 

Alexander Pope’ (born 21st May 1088, died 30th 
May 1744) was endowed with a gift of expression more 
„ , . _ than equal to anything that he had to say, 

and with a keen ^ense for the beauty of 
words, that was only limited by his defective sense 
for other beauty. Yet other causes exclude him from 
the highest order, for his talent, unlike that of Gray, 
was susceptive and passive, not masculine and inde- 
pendent. Hence, while Gray resisted his ago and had 
no authority over it, Pope won his authority by sub- 

^ Wori-s, ed. Warburton, 9 vols., 1751. Works and Oorrasponttenvr, 
od, Elmu and Courthojie, 10 vola., 1871-1889, inoludhig IJfe in vol. 
IT., which embodies discoveries by C. W. Dilko (collected in Paiwrx 
of a, Oritie, 1876). Among many criticisms may be singled out 
those of L. Stepheii, Pope, in English Men of Liters, and of Mark 
Pattison, in cds. of Essfiy on Afun and of Satires undi Episiies, Oxford, 
1871, &o. 
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duing hinisolf. Pope’s a-stbetic. .seiisibilitj* to 

Iniigiiage and cadence is far beyond that of his time, 
or that of Ins admirer Byron, or that of Swift, who 
lived beside him, and whose birthright is a sense of 
the adequacy and adjustment of words, not of their 
beauty. Addison had the idea of style, and health 
of cliaracter, but not the poetical senses. Pope had 
no health of any kind, save in happy and tender 
intervals ; but such an endowment as his, depend- 
ent in part up<m his frailties, was worth a little 
disease. 

There are passages in Pope, like his lines on tlie 
grave of the Unforhinnic Lcuhj, or the remote and 
nolile Douiie-like C'meeit'^ in the same work, or the 
speech of Sarpedon, wliich show him lit fully attain- 
ing perfection under a higher law of beauty than 
was then familiar. But these are rarities ; they are 
not his final utterance, nor the source of liis great 
authority, which he did not found till he had ceased 
working in the forms of more poetical periods than 
his own. Ho subdued Ids sense of beauty to realise 
the controlling concepts, the metrical ideals, the 
ethical ideals, with all their sterilities and uncharities, 
that Were around him. He did this perfectly, and no 
disciple went beyond him. 

Pope began to issue his Hind in 1715, and his 

* ‘‘ 'tis tiTio, buii i;>eep ouh onuo an age 

1 )nll sullen prisoners in the hotly 's cage : 

Dim ligliLs of life Uiat hum a length of years 
LTseless, unseen, as lauipa in sepulclirea ; 

Jjike ItJastern Kings a laxy stiite they keep, 

And, dose confiiiVl to their own palace, deep.” 
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Othjxmj in 1725. These ten years divide the period 
when lie covets, from that when he attains, 
expressiou. He began to write 
very young, though he was hardly so young as he 
pretends. At first, casting about with the sensitive 
mimicry that sometimes led him into real feeling, ho 
echoes in smoother tones the conventional pastoral; 
fabricates, much better than Denham, the “ local poem,” 
Wiwhor Fi-yi'cst ; handles Statius in the way of Dry den, 
though the voice be somewhat that of a woman in 
man’s masquerade ; seizes, in his imitations, the triclc 
of Cowley and Waller exactly, and that of Chaucer 
(in the Temple of Fame) and of Spenser not at all; 
and finds his best account in Ovidian patho.s. Hothing 
that Pope did is more Elizabethan, more Drayton- 
esque, more romantically beautiful, than Elomt to 
Ahdanl, and the Ektjy to the Memfn-jj of an Unfoe- 
tvmde Lady (published 1717); the artistic sincerity 
of the latter piece is not staked on its truthfulness to 
fact, which is very uncertain. In all this Pope is 
but nervously shaping bygone sentiment to the new 
couplet and its accumulated rhetoric. But the Ennay 
on Critkmn (1711) sums up with the utmost formal 
finish, which is a disguise for mental incoherence, the 
critical ideas or platitudes floating about since 1660. 
It re-phrases the conceptions, which we have already 
noted in Boileau, of universal nature as reveahjd by 
the antique, and of false style as corrected by tho 
same standard. But what Pope leaves out of mention 
is his own procedure in the face of antiquity, his 
passion for bringing it under alien forms. His real 
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standai’i'l of comparison, now and always, is not the 
C4reeks and Eomans, but his own age, his own talent. 
All this gives unrealit}’’ to tlie felicities of the Emiif, 
while its critical history, proceeding from Aristotle to 
Walsh, indicates the youth of the writer, which the 
rest would tempt us to forget. The lidpc of the TmcI. 
was no doubt suggested by the favour shown to Le 
Ltih'iii, and even by Garth’s Disprnsarn (1699), a 
heavy medical satire davoured with a little wit ; but 
it is different in kind froip these works, and the 
pai'allel that tells u.s most about Pope is Spenser’s 
ILn'ojioinins, which differs from 7'hr Itcqtr of the Lock 
because its delicacy is free from wittiness, and its 
frail fancy seems the last light exertion of poetical 
strength. But Pope’s piece marks the tipper^and not 
the lower limit of las imaginative effort. It has often 
been pi-aisod for the deftness with which (contrary to 
the well-known counsel of Addison) its Posicruciau 
sylpl'is were in the second draft (1714) inwrought 
with the mock -epic of the first (1712). Some of 
Pope’s jeers intrude a little on the airiness, and sug- 
gest his correspondence with Lady Mary; for he 
seldom writes about women like a man. But the 
poem is cut lightly in silver to a decorative pattern 
that is bis and no one else’s. 

How much of Homer departs when Homer is put into 
a consonantal language, written in the discontinuous 
couplet ; how he loses his simplicity, which 
is the flower of an elaborate breeding, like 
the manners of kings; how his noble passion, ever 
fed by direct union with man and the visible, ele- 
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mentiiry world, is sophisticated ; how he is beggared 
o£ the great epic style, by having to pass, as we have 
said, under the yoke of the Augustan reforms ; how 
Pope, to reproduce Homer, uses a false style that is 
almost new to his own audience, and is capable of 
saying 

“ Lot liis last spirit smoke upon my dart” • 
or, 

“■'The ruthless i'alcluon opM his teniler side,” 

— all this was first exposed, not by the eighteenth- 
century combatants, who after all were ton chise to 
judge Pope, but in the campaign of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. Yet Pope cared better for Homei' than 
his practice shows. What a smooth and uohle yioem 
he substituted, despite his poverty in Greek, and his 
lack of the physical basis necessary for feeling iromer 
dnly, has never been quite ignored. Pope’s stylo was 
educated by his Hower, where it is transitional, full of 
inexpressive matter, and not in the least like that (jf 
the Eirisfh to Arhuthmt or the Third of tliC! Morul 
Essaya. This transitional stylo, owing to the suprem- 
acy of the Homer, was the chief source of Pope’s false 
authoiity. It was this, and not the direct and p(n'rect 
diction of his satire, that the romantics set thomseh'os 
to abolish. The Horner has one epic quality, sonority 
and vowelled ease; in this respect it can he read and 
declaimed with something of tlie same pleasure as the 
original. The Iliad was done single-hatxcled, and the 
Odyssey with Brome and Peuton for humble and mal- 
treated partners. By the whole work Pope got money, 
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fame, freedom, and at last oinancipation from the 
manner in which lie wrote it. 

Por a note of self-derision is heard in the heroics 
of Tlbc Dnwicul, which was the great detonation of 
nmiwuand the Scribleriaii set against literary folly. 
Tii« Dimei.id. Work was partly incited by a display 
of Pope’s own ignorance. Hi.s edition of Shakespeare 
came out in 1725. It is not without nice verbal div- 
inations, and the preface is his finest piece of pi’ose. 
But it is made on lordly priucijiles ; Shakesjjeare is 
cut or trimmed whenever Pope is oiTended ; and Pope 
said untruly that he had been through the original 
editions. Lewis Theobald, doubtles.s the greatest re- 
vealer and corrector o^’er known of the Shakespearian 
text, whose labours were malignei.1 and yet enjoyed 
by many commentators, exposed Pope in his Bhahc- 
sipertrc Itcsfoy'il (1 720), and added to.xtual im 2 )rovemeiits 
v/hich Po^ie jint into his next issne.^ Theobald’s full 
edition of Shakespeare did not come till 1734. Mean- 
time he had been grotesquely npjiointod the first hero 
of Th(‘- DimatuJ, Tlni first eclition of this poem was 
dated 1728, the first authorised edition 1729 ; and the 
altered version, which replaced Theobald by Colley 
Cibber, did not come till 1742. The work was ushered 
in, and attended in all re-issuos, witli Pope’s mystify- 
ing apiiaratus. Much of the dust that it raised has 
settled deep upon Thr Dmiriatl, though Pope put 
more energy into it than into any other work. Many 

^ The e<lito7’s of tJio f?a.iribri(l^e Shakespojipo, uibI es|jeeiaUy X 
CUiurttm CtAlhis rntil Thr /^omon of Hkak^ 

OrUlvhin), have moU roJros.'.etl the wrciign of Theobald, 

U 
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passages, the invocation to Swift, the sleepy reading- 
match, the peroration, go all the lengths that are 
possible to this kind of writing. Bnt the work is also 
more seriously flawed than any other that he wrote, 
and in criticising it we had best be silent about liis 
“art.” Cibber was a yet worse figurehead of D ill- 
ness than Theobald, and the change left some in- 
consistencies. Pope, too, writes with a despicable 
pretence of impersonal rage against the little writers. 
Worst of all, the tone that is affected is not his 
own : he is really angry and writhing ; he is totally 
unable to “ laugh and shake ” like Dryden, or gen- 
eralise his hate of folly like Swift. The true merit 
of the poem, as shown in the pi-eface by Martinas 
Scriblerus, lies in its mock adjustment to the contem- 
porary canons of epic, and in the keeping of its sham 
magnificence. 

The E^^ay on Man (1732-34), the main theses of 
which have been detected in notes of Bolingbroke, is 

more than the chief literary coinage of an 

JMier versp., . , ^ ^ 

incoherent deism, with the fissures in the 
thought half -plastered over. Amongst all English 
abstract poems it remains supreme for its changeful- 
ness, its concentration, and the fulness of its rhetorical 
energy. The list of translations into most literary 
tongues, and of the replications and imitations that it 
provoked, bespeaks something universal in its appeal 
to its time. Like Wordsworth’s pTplnile,, it was meant 
only as one section of a great speculative poem ; on 
knowledge, government, and morality-— nothing less. 
The Moral E>^ays, on Biches, Taste, and other things. 
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are a scrap of this unfulfilled project, and tlioy unite 
the Essfi}/ on Man with the laviiatiom o/Horatr, Pope’s 
last and most consummate works, where his expression 
reaches its goal. Even here he leans on a model, and 
prevails by following the suj^ple, waving lines of the 
pnkstria avj'wui, which he uses to give his matured 
opinions on life, letters, his friends, his enemies, and 
himself. The Imifailnns are more sincere than his 
correspondence, which is, like most of his publications, 
surrounded with dishonesties, and is doctored for 
print. Pnit wlio shall say where pose begins with 
Pope? It is a. pirmiero covtviac; sometimes it is 
brutal manliness, as in the picture of Narcissa (Second 
Moral Ensay), sometimes it is the defence of virtue, 
sometimes it is the sanctifying of ridicule to the use 
of truth {Eiiilo[iiir)\ without pose his art is lost. It 
is different from the dramatic assumptions of Swift, 
Lor Pope deceives himself. P)ut the literary history 
uul personal irony in the E‘i)hth to Avymtus are on 
;he whole just. The earlier EpiMrs, especially the 
5econ<l to jVliss Blount, show a more ruthful side of his 
rumour than the famous ghiriug pictures of Atossa 
ind Atticiis. 

Two opposing instincts encourage Pope to write, 
Dne is that of dialectic, or the exposition of abstract 
^nye'a-mnua matter; and this he conducts witli noted 
'“''‘''’‘’"'"'■‘""'■'•skill, because of his great rccej)tivencss. 
L’he same quality prevents him from really making 
lis own the ideas that he seizes, so that the pleasure 
hat we take in his poetical handling of ideas is at 
ast of a low kind. In the second place, the demon 
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ot ndlifniliHin is already upon liim ; his mind is posi- 
tive, detailed, and doenraentaiy ; he can catch a scene, 
or the flying humours of conversation, and fix them 
in durable verse that seems to be effortless. There is 
the stuff of tlie novelist and observer in the lines on 
Villiers’ death-bed, or in those on the dame with licr 
cold cofiee stranded in the country hous(i : those are 
brilliant examples of the same power that produced 
the %’erse of Swift and the descriptions in Mvll 
Fhnuh'ra. 

But the finish that Pope spends on detail, whether 
concrete or other, is less to his glory than his planning- 
instinct, which extends alike to design, proporl,ion, 
particulars, and graces. Herein he is our prince of 
classicism ; compare even Tlu' Bnnaiad witli the end- 
less, draggling Htirlihras! He only clothes, it is t}‘ue, 
unpoetical thought, and that in the secondary forms of 
burlesque, satire, and epistle; in epic or traged}' his 
thoughts would show small and shrunken. Put tlum 
he was an artist, and knew what forms it was for him 
to perfect His own form, therefore, approaclios Lin? 
antique in so far as it escapes the indefinite. Pc-causo, 
unhappily, the infinite escapes him equally, lie rnniains 
incomplete. 

Pope’s respect for controlling design was also (?heckcd 
by his mental constitution, which compelled liim t,o 
“think in flashes” and without real sequence. The 
same limitation encourages his tendency to points; 
and for his points he found, ready (lO be improved 
fm-thor, the natural metrical unit, the couplet. Pope’s 
ietter to Cromwell of 25th JSTovemher 1710 partially 
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■stateri his refin-ius iji this liurui.'. uiutre, in which lie 
built not only Iknucr but his fnurtucu thousand and 
/’lyi ,' ,1 od<l original versos. The chief of these 

htitnii. liiatus ; the disuse of 

“ do ” and '' did ” and other uuiutour expletives, and 
of luunosyllabic lines “unless very artfully managed ” ; 
the varying' of rhyme; the sparing of Alexandrines, 
and iho shifting of the break, normally between the 
fourth and sixth places. Triplets he made less and 
less use of. But this programme dues not e.xplaiu the 
true basis of his metrical eluinge, which is the isola- 
tion of the individual couplets in sense, grammar, and 
sound. Therein lie gees hack upon the later freedoms 
of Dry den. The pruportiou of lines and couplets that 
are “ closed ” at the end i.s miicli increased in his later 
works ; ^ the couplets come to be strung rather than 
chained, and the total unity is produced, without" over- 
flow ” or “ enjumbement,” and by the whole metrical 
paragraph in its preconceived liarmony. Within this 
law Pope works ; he sxi1.)tilises the incidence of stress 
to an unknown degree, doubling, dro})i)ing, or invert- 
ing for every imaginable efiect of balance, accumula- 
tion, and climax. His alliteration is free and always 
cunning. For rhymed talk, portraiture of character, 
burlescj[ue, invective, and pathetic tirade, he found, 
within the limits lie ciiose, the infallible luodulatiou. 
After the JSoiiu:i' his verse is never tired, never merely 
suipsnap or jigging, it never reverts to the older 
ruggeducss. It reacted on his temper and rhetoric, 
which became associated with it and with it ruled, 

^ Sets AV. K, Moad, 2'hc Vcnstjicuthii of Leipzig, 188P. 
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as the next volume luust tell, a whole generation of 
poetry. 

John Gay ^ (1685 - 1782) counts among the wits 
(with and upon whom, waiting idly for a .sinecure, 
he chiefly lived) hy virtue of little e.xeept 
Mr Pope's Welcome froiio Greece, written on 
the eompletion of the Iliad. Its ottava rima is of a 
dexterous dash and felicity ; the tone has a sort of 
friendly impudence, and Gay shows himself for oiice 
a poet, if only by his musical management of the 
swarm of names, “ Lepell, Bellenden, Eochester,” and 
so many others. He also wrote the best octosyllabic 
epigram of the time that is to be found out of Swift, 
on “England’s Arch- Poet,” Sir Eichai’d Blaclcmoro,- 
whose practice of composing epics was only stayed 
in 1729, and of whom this mention must serve. 
Gay’s Triciii, or the AH of WaUdwj the Streets of 
London (1716), written in half -mock heroic.s, is a 
record of minute smells and splashes, and a highly 
curious document of the surface of London. It show.s 
that hunger for the bare, minute facts of life and 
manners, which was only to be satisfied in pro,se 
fiction. All the rest of Gay is inferior, though his 

' Ed. J. Underhill (“Muses Library”), 1893. FiMcs, eel. A. Dob- 
son, 1883. 

® “ See who ne’er was or will be half-rea.d ; 

Who first sang Arthur, then sang AU’recl. 

• • • • • • 

Then luHtj’d from earth, giw heavenly quite ; 

Matle (ivery retuier curse the light, 

Undid creation at a jerk, 

And of redemption made damn’d work.” 
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Fnhh's (Jirst voL, iTlJ? ; second vol., where ‘‘ the morals 
of most of them are of the political kind,” posthum- 
ously published) shared with Pope’s Htiun'r and witli 
Cridlircr the popular vote, and have been repriuted and 
translated very often indeed. Gay took unfamiliar 
pains to invent subjects, and to make his treatment 
obvious and glossy ; his “ morals ” are sometimes 
saved from triteness by a trace of personal disappoint- 
ment. The famous Bigyur's Ojjcvo. (1728), Gay’s great 
external success, with its tinkling songs, its topical 
satii’e (continued in the prohibited Polly, 1728) on 
AValpole, and the facility of its sentimental interest 
in the operatic blackguard, is one of the works that 
may Ids said to hold a recognised position outside 
literature. Gay’s comedy, probably touched by Pope, 
The What cVye Call It (1715), tliough forgotten, is a 
far brighter composition. He also made sham pas- 
torals, casual verse, and essays. He had mucli sellish 
good-nature and some indolent wit. The Present State, 
of Wit, his pamphlet on the journalism of the year 
1711, shows that he would have written the current 
kinds of social prose at least as a23tly as verso. 

Par more wit — though not enough to save him 
from too often writing seriously — was the portion of 
^ . Matthew Priori (1664-1721), a considerable 
master of light smirking lyrical gallantries 
of enntes, and of pungent personal epigrams, often 
monkey-like and dirty in comment, but usually clear- 
cut and conclusive in form. Prior, after being picked 
U 2 > by Lord Dorset and sent to Cambridge, absorbed 
^ new ‘‘iUdiuc” ecL, E. B. Johnsion, 2 volts., 1892. 
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there a modest stint of classics and i.)hilosophy. "With 
these, while iu prison long after, he matle play in his 
Ak/yr, a long rambling copy of pointed Hudibrastics 
ostensibly concerning the coullicting theories of the 
soul. He began, however, in prose, as tlie partner of 
Charles Montague, later Earl of Halifax. Their skit 
(1687) on Drydeii, or TJw Hhid aiul Fiintlu:r iratis- 
•verHi'cl to ilu Siori/ of Ihc Conntru Mun»e aiicl the Git'ij 
Mouse, is a bit of late Restoration comedy or burlesque, 
admirably and provokingly turned. Prior entered 
diplomacy, served successive pai’tics, and then was 
sent with several embassies to Paris ; spent two years, 
from 1715 to 1717, in prison for helping secretly to 
negotiate peace for the Tories ; but took occasion of the 
increased market value of verse and his own fame to 
make an excellent competence by issuing ii folio of 
his poems in 1718. The worst thing that has to be 
forgiven Prior is his transaction with the ballad of 
the Nut-Bromi Maid, which he turns into Mom-y and 
JSmma, written in heroics. Beside this performance 
his unreadable victory odes and his Solanion. are venial. 
Prior wrote m/itc§ in English, a kind of light inferior 
transfusion of La Fontaine’s. His Mpiiujdi (on Jack 
and Joan) has the soft urbanity and fidelity of Addi- 
son’s prose at its best, Tiui Fcmnk Pltadon and the 
lines To a Child of QualUy are among the first of our 
“ society ” poems that merit extreme praise for their 
finish, and Prior did many as good. The parody on 
Boileau’s Nanmr Ode is well-deserved and well-man- 
aged. Prior is our best lapidary of light verse before 
Goldsmith. 
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The kinds of verse that vve etili ehissical, that were 
mastered hy I'ope, Swift, and rriur, owed suinething, 
Anti. as has l^een seen, to sundry Latin and 
I’remjh monlds which were current. Tlie 
critical and logical purpose is more clearly present in 
poetry than at any other age of Englisli letters. Tljere 
is a general passion fur detiuition and symmetry, and 
for a certain kind of perfection. But, as to their 
matter, it is no paradox to say that these, poets, and 
the jjro.se- writers as well, can be called ehissicul because 
they are original, because they are deeply rooted in 
the life and temper of tlieir time, because they lo.se by 
turning away from the great poetical or spiritual 
iu.spiratioiis ; they turn away from Shakespeare and 
from jiniton, as mucli as from the Greeks. In 
Thomson and Young { Wiitlfr, 1720) tlie power of 
Milton was to be renewed, it had never beeir ipite 
extinguished. Tlie technique of his hhiiik line had 
*becu kept alive by tlie mimicry, which tunicd into 
discipleship, of John ldiilip,s. After his excellent brief 
parody, The Splemlkl Shillinrj (1701), came his iieo- 
Georgic, Cyder, infected with the pedantic as well as 
the serious rhythms of Milton. This was to become 
a stubborn eighteentli-ceutury form; but the earlier 
poetry of Milton, and even that of Marvell, imitations 
of which were also to pester the mid-century, worked 
unto salvation in the only two poets who have yet to 
he mentioned. In Thomas Parnell^ (1079-1718) the 
propensity to Miltoiiise was aided by no mean taste 
and equipment in classical, and that not merely Latin, 

’ ITW-8, oil. Pope, 17lii j oJ. Aitkeii (“Aldme"). 1894. 
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scholarship. Paruell, who got his lonriiiiig at ] )iibliu, 
came to LoulIoii in 1706, was iu 1710 driven into 
societ}' and repute by Swift, was accepted among the 
Tories and admitted in the Seriblerus set, lost his hope 
of preferment in the ddhddo of 1714, and died a country 
vicar four years after. Pox^e chose and published his 
future. verse remains, with a bad elegy, which is 
mtiipcamni. addressod to Harley and too much about 
Harley. Parnell translated both the Bottle of the 
Froys rntd Mice and the Pcrdgilium Vencrie very much 
in the mode of the time, but not without feeling and 
neatness ; and wrote a life of Zoilus, and a X‘>Tofacc to 
Poxje’s Iliad. His anacreontics and the like are neat 
also; his admired Hermit, easy and smooth, and in 
manner not very unlike pieces of Leigii Hunt, is a 
story none the less absurd for being ancient. It is his 
Nvjht-P'kcc Oil Death and his Hgnm to Gontcnliornt 
that distinguish Parnell: the first has a flavour of 
the sequestered, spiritual, and almost mystical Lone 
that else barely survived ; the second, though not 
without an Addisonian cheapness of hymnody, is 
genuine and devout, and betrays a reserved sx»ring 
of meditative sweetness. He is poetically less inter- 
esting than Anne Pinch, Countess of Winchilsea, whose 
M'iseellany Poems were published in 1713. The town 
may have preferred her Odes on The Havrlmw. and 
ThA Spleen; but Peace, The Nightingale, and The Tree 
have some of the mystical engrossment with which 
Marvell and Vaiighan brooded on the life, literal and 
figurative, of natural things. The poetry of a tree, 
its service rendered of shelter and shadow, its lion- 
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ourable fate, when its stock is spent, of falling’ by 
the winds thjit prevent the wuodnnui’s axe, — to hear 
of tlicse things, amidst the fnll swing of the irrhun 
literature, is to sit refreshed, with a presentiment of 
el'iange, outside the clamour and vapour and opulence 
of Home. 
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CHAl^TER VIT. 

THK DECAY OF LATIN; GEUiMAN lA. 

rill3 PEMSTENC'E Oh' LATIN’ — ITS DECADIiN'CE— (xA LLXns^I IN' 'I HE LIT- 
EKATEBES— tIEUMANV : THK AlHllilAHS OF TllUlKJHT — TlIorcUiT : 
PLTFENDCJUF and TllOAlASIlIS — THE VERDICT ON CLASSICLSM — LJSIR- 
NIZ: CAilEEB — DRIFT OF HIH SISTKM—TJIE AIONADS ; CJEXHliAL 
SCOPE OF LKIEXIZ — THE ARUEAUS OF LlTERATL’JtlC — ROJM \NOE — 
CslMPLlOlSaiMCS’-AVELSE—RELlGION AND PIETJSAl — GRRIIARDT AND 
OTHERS— GADDI CISM AND ANGLICISM: HALLBll — THE LsPEtITATURS ’ 
AND CRITICISM — THE ONE SKOULAR POET; GUNTJIEJD 
THE FAR. NORTH : ARREARS — FEDEKAD LEARNING AND SCIENCE — THE 
NOUTHEKN PAST —THEOLOGY AND HYMNUDV ; JOliTURSSON, KINGO, 
AND FRESB— SM'JfiDKN : CUllISTLNA AND STJKRNH.IKLM — THE iii^JUoNl 
AND THIEWAU) — OLOI*’ VON DA1.IN — DANSK-NORSK ; VERSE — 'jAM- 
AIERSMINDE ’ — HOLBERG *. CAREER — * PEDEll PA A US * — OTHER WORKS 
—COMEDIES. 

HOLLAND : ANTONIDES — FRENCH CLASSICISM STRRlLIiJ — J.UYKEN AND 
POUT — TWO COMEDIANS — VAN EFFEN, THE ‘SPECTATOR/ AND J*RUSE, 

Latin, the mediieval mother-tongue of science and 
scholarship, of ritual and Scripture, and of philosoi^hic 
Thepemist&ace thouglit, — ^long SO nearly coiitcrminous with 
(i/Lcain. theology, — had begun to lose its hold of 

these monopolies in the sixteenth century, and by the 
end of the seventeenth had receded far. But mean- 
while many of the master- works had been written in 
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Latin. By Calvin and Bodin, by Bacon and GroLiiis and 
Spinoza, it had boen u.sed as the sole or tlie worthier 
option : Descartes and Hobbes had kept it as a 
second weapon. The followers of Gi’otius in the field 
of natural jurisprudence, Cumberland, Pufendorf, and 
Thomasius, found in it the fittest and most universal 
lan,Lruaoe for tlieir subject, although the la-st of the 
throe was the great champion, together with Leibniz, 
of the native German. Leibniz himself, a trilingual 
writer, show.s that though Latin was giving ground 
in his day, it still commanded a great public ; and it 
was favoured by Xewton and other men of science, 
from Bay in England to Hicolaus Stenouis in the 
farther north. Hnet’s Crjian/’n. of Descartes came out 
as late as 1GS9, and eiidlos,s name.s from the field of 
pliilology and disputation wonhl have to be added to 
close the account. Much of this writing is di’eaiy and 
uuallnring in form; hut the imperial tongue made a 
sixpcrb exit with tho.'so eminent writers, and was all 
the more .alive in their hands because it was not 
cla.ss{cally perfect. IMilton delivered in Latin verse 
his dearest regret, iiud declaimed in Ditiu prose to a 
Continoiital audience. And the language persisted all 
this while, on the .strength not only of its history and 
its native power, but of its great ideal. For while art 
is intimate, and can only be realised in a vernaciilar, 
the ideal of i bought can be nothing biit federal and 
cosmopolitan. Latin fulfilled this ideal best, and was 
an international mint for the things of the mind. 
The extremity of snch a conception is suggested in the 
lifelong dream of Leibniz, that he might form an 
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“alphabet of uotions,” or a strict and universal 
language of symbols, by stretching the analogy of 
mathematics. 

But Latin was bound to go. Wide as it struck, it 
could not spread downwards ; it was only for the 
mandarins. On this count it had been 
j)i,ihca<h.7,n. judgment at the Eeforma- 

lion, and condemned because it was not a lay lan- 
guage. The Scripture must be open. This is one of 
the many ways in which the Protestant gave the note 
to the rational spirit, and it must be set over against 
tlie disservice that Protestantism came to render later in 
delaying free thought and exilture over large portions 
of Europe. The same principle came to bo applied, 
though not very consciously, to the wliole sphere of 
thought and knowledge, and the literary developments 
of French, English, and German ended by Ixreaking 
down the caste of Latin. In the first mstance French 
was its natural successor. French served not only as 
the tongue of diplomacy and society, hut as the means 
of a cosmopolitan underst^ding in matters of thought 
and culture. The history of this change would fill a 
volume, but some few of its signs and causes may he 
sot down in brief. 

1. The weight of cmxrtly patronage told for the 
extension of French. The Gallic training of Charles 
IT., of Queen Christina, and of Peter the Grciat, 
was of great influence in the uKtst diverse ways. But 
the programme of the French king himself doubtless 
counted for more than all these things put together. 
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The coiTespondence of Chapelaind who acted as the 
agent of Colbert iu dispersing the bounty of Louis, 
affords a lively picture of tlie ways of encouraging in- 
tellect. Distinction and bounty are shed upon Dutch 
and Italian savants, and the king is assumed through- 
out as the natural and disinterested spring of re- 
cognition. Huygens and Leibniz made Paris their 
centre, and the Academy of Sciences, both towards 
and after the end of the reign, prided itself on its 
international stamp. The JEhtrjrs of Pontenelle in- 
clude Ins praises not only of Vauban and Malebranehe, 
but of Leibniz, and Cassini, and Boerhaave. The sum 
of all these forces was considerable. 

2. The frontier countries, Holland and Switzerland, 
were increasingly overrun by French. Classicism did 
little for native Dutch literature except hasten its 
decline. But Holland, as already sliown (p. 56 sn.prri), 
was a country of refuge for Protestant oratory and for 
fi'oe speculation, for Sauriu and Bayle, and in this 
respect its history merges in that of the neighbouring 
lauds. After the expulsion of the Protestants from 
France in 1085, a strong literary impulse was given 
to French Switzerland as well as to Holland. Classi- 
cism planted its pickets at Geneva, HeuclnUel, and 
elsewhere. The products have been fully described 
by the native historians,- who claim no exalted rank, 

^ Ed. Taniizey de Lavroiiuo, 2 voLs., ISSf), in OoIIrotlon, <fr Doau- 
mfnta iiu’dits tmr Vlflnliiire rJe hi France (nee ]>. 1^)8 taipra). 

- P, Gtnlct^ Jlh^iiftrr Utt/mh'c dc la Svhi^c fvnttcahcj 1890. V. 
lloshol, y/fV-. Iht, de la SaiuHe vamandCj 2 vuls., Geneva, &c., 1889. 
Gp, als(» vSaytius, oy>. c//. ([i, 59 fiupra, note). 
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either in form or matter, for the bulk of them. But 
there are some figures that make the chronicler linger. 
Such is Jean- Alphonse Turrettini (1G71-1'737), the 
enemy of rigid Calvinism, the friend of Leibniz and 
Fontenello, the visitor, not only of Bossuet but of 
Ninon and Saint - Bvremond. Such, too, is Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier; whose widely-read Sic Votjagcn in 
Turkey, Persia, and the Indies (1676-79) were woi'ked 
up for print for him by various hands. Such, too, 
is one of the keenest spirits of the time, and the 
soundest judge of the two gi-eat nations of edassi- 
cism, the Bernese Beat -Louis de Muralt ^ (1665- 
1749), whose leth'CH snr Ics Anghtis d hs Fimmeis, 
though written about 1694, w-ore circulated indvately, 
and not published till 1725. kluralt unites a moral- 
ity of a curiously inward and transcendental stamji 
with the observant accumey of a man of this world. 
He has traits of mordant discrimination that are 
worthy of La Bruyere. No one caught so well 
the mi.xturo of stubborn original character and imita- 
tive culture that denoted the England of that day. 
“ O’est t\ Moliere surtout qu’ils aiment a so prelerer, et 
e’est lui qu’ils nialtraitent.” England is full of e.xtra- 
ordinary characters, “ de In'ros en mal comnie eu bien.” 
The whole picture of manner’s and types in both coun- 
tries makes Muralt one of the most arresting writers 
of the time in his own kind. 

3. In England the sway of French is shown in a 
peculiar way. A very large public, which did not 
care to learn the language, insisted on knowing wliat 
^ Ed. Greyers!, Bern, 1897. 
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was written in it. Hence there arose an enornions 
literature of translations. The bil)liography of the 
works put from French into English towards the 
end of the centuiy has hardly been realised. It is 
greatest in theology, political theory, and historj\ 
Almost every French work of note, and a hundi'ed 
others of no note at all, found readers when j)rosented 
in an English dress. There are a good many transla- 
tions, but probably fai' fewer, from English into 
French. Tiie flood of all these versions is at the 
highest wflien the French classical period is drawing 
to an end, and the interest of society and style begins 
to he replaced in part by the int(^rest of speculation. 
The result is that by ITl.o France, England, and the 
countries of refuge, as well as parts of Oei’ruany, may 
fairly he regarded a.s one intellectual community, with 
a common currency and free trade in ideas. The 
other countries, like Italy and Scandinavia, feel the 
stir and shock in various measure. "SVitli Leibniz, who 
wrote in three languages; with Locke, so soon to be 
read in French, and Bayle, so soon in English; with 
Balthasar Bekker, tlio Cartesian, whose Enchanted 
World, an enlightened plea against the reality of 
witchcraft, was promptly circulated in Latin, French, 
and German, as well as the original Dutch, — we stand 
visibly at the fotmding of something like cosmopolitan 
speculation. And to this play of ideas the breakdown 
of the barriers of language, and of the Latin aristo- 
cracy, greatly contributed. 

As to pure literature, the ellects of classicism on 
various of the countries will be briefly noted below. 

X 
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The following fiumuiary may lie of service in advance. 
GMidMH Treuch classicism assisted variously in tlie 
the uteniture-i. (lediiie of tliose litorutinves — the DuLcIl 
the Italian, and the Peninsular — that wei-o already 
declining. It did not coiitrihnte niiich that was 
good, though it had its day of powcir, among the 
literatures that were about to be born in (Im-niany 
and Scandinavia. In Scandinavia, the clearing and 
forming influence, as will appear, was English; it was 
the English writing of the age of Anne. And that free 
interaction, artistically speaking, of I'rance and Eng- 
land, w'hich has so often been illnstvated above, may 
now be broadly summed up. Each nation was too 
strong to be seriously injured or absorbed by the other. 
French classicism partly coincidecl with English, and 
partly helped it forward. On Drydon and oii l‘ope it 
was a fertilising power, and for gttod. The Itoscom- 
mons and Dennises would have done as little without 
as they did with it. By the <!nhanoenu;nt (tf form, 
definition, finish, and the other characteristic virLmw, 
classicism did us immortal service. Fur (.liese arc 
the qualities which the English have not got naturally, 
but which they have always shown themsidves ready 
to learn. Conversely, allowing full weight to Des- 
cartes and to Bayle, it is curtain that England was 
a great seeding-ground of ideas for Francti, and so for 
Europe, during the eighteenth century. The se([iuiiice 
of our thinkers, many of whom are also gnsat writers, 
from Hobbes to Hume, is enough to establish thi.s 
primacy. It belongs to the next volume to show liow 
typical a symptom is the exchange of countries be- 
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tween T’olingbroko and Vidtaive, ami how nuieh o£ the 
jtrogranuue of the French liberation strikes back to 
English sources. For the remainder of these pages, it 
is necessary to go back, and give, though but in outline, 
the history of the change of thought, and llie change 
of form, in some of the other countries. 


Grfiiiiiny. 

flcrinan thought,^ though belated, came sooner to 
its own than German literature. In the middle of the 
i.wuiaiiti: seventeenth ceirtni*}', after the end of the 
thr,ir,yti,v ii'reat aiul desolating war, Germany found 

o/t/nnhfht. i" 1 T 

lierself destitute of any artistic past, since 
the forgotten iniildle ages. Bhe was also under the 
domination of the 1‘i'otestant Churches atid their feuds. 
The heginiiings of the change hardly appear till the 
tliird quarter of the century. Most of tlie i>hilosophic 
writing was at first Latin, academic, and not original, 
though the hackwash of the great controversies 

^ Histories of German TJtei'afcure ; hy Wilhelm F^cherer, Berlin, 7th 
Oil., 1.S04, ;uul Eng. tr. by Jirrs Oouy]»earo, Oxford, 2ii(b e<l., 1891 
(l»iL»liogriii>Iiy at end); by J. Hiine, art in EnrifcL Jhifannica ; by 
Fi’anz Hirseh, Lei})zi <5 and Bei’Iiii, n.<I. (vol. ii.) ; by »Tidius Schmidt, 
Bei’iin, IfiSd (vol. i.) ; and by Tf. Kiirz, 7th ed,, Leipzig, LS76, vol. ii. 
(with notes of many minor writers, and exld’acts). Cp. the companion 
v*»ls. of ext.raots to Scherer, 7V/iJ Oerhifm Claanics, ed. ]Max Miiller and 
F. Ijiehtcnsloin (2 vols., Oxford, 1880). H. Hottner, vol. i. (on Ger- 
many) in his Litcmturifm^hirhte drsorriiL Jaltrlu^ 2nd od,, Brunswick, 
IS/'A has theimtst philosophic summary. K, Breid, JMhlmp^aphlaiL 
ihdde io Uei'tmn TAi.^ 1895, Is of use. The aii.ieles in Alhjemeine 
DentHchG Biof/ntpliie are critical as well as narrative, ami often of high 
autliori ty. Karl (Joe»loke, (h'ltndrisci znr Geselu der dint9vheii> 
MpMuwj, ed. 2, vuh iii., Dresden, 1887, is the standard index. 
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was felt distinctly enough, Oartosianisni Wiis at 
tirst resisted and officially banned, then iustalleil, 
then petrified, becoming' in its turn a bulwark of 
resistance. Cl-ermaiiy took its share in the assaults 
on Spinoza, and to a less degree in defending him. 
But she gave little hint of her destinies before the 
labours of Pufendorf in the field of natural juris- 
prudence, of Thomasius in the vindication of the lan- 
guage, and of Leibniz in every province of thought. 

The first German chair of natural and international 
law was founded at Heidelberg, and was held by 
Tiuniiiht: S.amuel Pufendorf (l(>32-9-4), whose Mr- 

Pvfiitiioy/ and oinn/a Jifris uniiuTwli/i (IfiCO) was am 
nmiuiMii.. ppfjg(j ijjjj cliiof work J)c Jmx .Xatm'tr. d 

OeM'krm. (1672). No branch of philosophy was more 
vital and concrete in the sevoute.enth century, none 
struck more immediately into political science, ethics, 
theology, and into general jurisprudence. Tlie (‘.entral 
conception, deep, confused, and persistent, of a lauf of 
nature, is the nerve of a line of thinkers from (J roll us 
onwards. On one side it is a moral code or ordei*, no 
otlier than that realised in the “ Oity of God ” tliat 
crowned the vision of Leibniz. On another it i.s the 
actual basis of positive law, and its standard. On 
another it is the rule, by some asserted, and by others, 
like Hobbes, contradicted, of a primitive social state. 
On yet another it is the code that is give.n 1)y Go<l to 
the natural lights of man. Pufendorf worke(l out the 
conceptions of his master GroLius, hut enfranchised 
the idea of natural law more distinctly from theology, 
interwove many modifications called out by the reading 
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of Hoblios, and wtrongJy allinnod tlio wocial iiisLinet u.s 
part of tho content of the law itself. H(‘ was in other 
ways a prophet of German culture. In his Latin 
letter, Dc Btain Imjicni Gemumiri ( 1067 ), “ by Beveriu 
jMonzambauo of Verona,” he foreshadowed the scheme 
of a federal German realm, on a higlily liberal and 
secular basis, and not dependent tipoii ..Austria. Also, as 
historiographer of Charles X. and the Elector Fiiedrich 
"Wilhelm 111 ., he wrote some of the first genuine 
]iistorie.s (though still in Latin) that liis euuntry had 
known. His voice, like that of Leilmiz, is tliat of 
reasoned iucpiiry and sifted testiinojiy ; and both the-se 
great men read history in the light of national and 
international law. 

Christian Thomasius^ (lCo5-l 7-8 ), professor, founder 
of Halle University, the first journalist in Germany; 
the greatest exoreist of ].>edantry, of the caste of Latin, 
and of intolerance ; left no luonumenlal book like 
I’ufoudorf, and no great philosophical edifice like 
Leibniz. Lut he cleared law and ethics still further 
of dogma, and found their source and warrant in 
rational experience. His atldresses and treatises set 
the German spirit irrevocahly free. In 1687 ho gave 
a lecture in Gorman at Leipzig, on tlie question, “How 
tho Erouch should he imitated in ordinary life and 
dealings.” This may be called the first discriminating 
judgment passed upon classicism and on the life out of 


^ II. Trui/., dm dt utschen JoGnmllsm vs, iianover, 1815, 

pt. i., hari a full account, J. O. Opel in JHniGrhvho CummisMoti dtjr 
Pmrint: Snchstn^ Halle, ISlM, has an excellent study of Thouiasius and 
a re[>iTnt of his lecture oil llie French. 
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wliicli it grow. Tlic rroiiuh “ iiru to tliiH day the (dover- 
cst (go.scluokto.ste) of pooplo, and know liuw io make 
each tiling duly alive ” (“wissen alien Maeheii oin i-ecliL 
Leben zu goben”). They luivo inncli to Udl on tlie 
nianuor of living “a rational, wise, and gcuitle. life.” 

The ivniictmc Tlionuisins is deeply rational hiinst.-lf, v.abie.s 
port-ltoyal Logie, and prjiises Krcjiieli 
inothod and clearness. But all the leading notions, 
“honiiete liomine, bon goat, honiine galant,” ii,ro sifted 
and detined from the standpoint of gooil sense itself. 
The aping of Clallic niode.s by (lormaiis is derided. 
The aim is to raise the (.ienuan people by slaiping the 
Clernian tongue to independent n.se at once for abstract 
thought and humane intercourse. l>oidioar.s might 
say that “bel esprit” does not ass(»rt well with "les 
temperaments grossiers et les corps massifs” of the 
Northcruoi‘.s, but this remained to ho seen. Somi afksr, 
Thomasins brought out a kind of review, usiuilly known 
as the Tontsche Monalc, full of dra.stic wit., diabigue, 
fable, and narrative, all for the sa,mu purjiosu. Ills 
German is called rough and formless, but he has 
directness, and sincerity, mid power. Jlis 
Gennan Worlcs (1701) are numerouH. haltevly he 
led the war against witchcraft, and his mime must 
be heard in every history of the J'kiropeau li)K*ration. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnisc,^ the fir.st great pliiloso- 

* Many oditioDH, none fully complete. See liwtoriiw of iiliiliwopliy 
for details; the literature is very unwieldy. Wvrkr, cd. Klo|ij>, 11 
vols., Hanover, 1804, &o. ; ed. Qorhunlt, 10 vein, up to 1800, Iterlin. 
There are elder eds, by Erdmann (1840) and otliers. Op, Mer/;, 
Leibniz, in “Engliish Philosophical CJlasHics’’ ; Latta, The 
of Leibniz, Oxford, 1898 (translation, edition, and ex|Kisitiuit) ; Kuuo 
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plier of (loruuiuy, was Lorn on 1st July 1(140, at 
^ . Leipzig, where liis father was ijrol'essor of 

Lcfhm : ; < w rcL't'. ^ 

Moral rlnlosophy. He \vGot to liis native 
university, and was very early busied witli the central 
pi'oblom of thought, seriously doubting “whether to 
retain substantial forms,” like the schoolmen, or to be 
content, like the Cartesians, with a mechanical account 
of the nature of substance. “iSt last mechanism 
gained the day, and led me to apply myself to the 
mathematics ” ; and these he read, though imperfectly, 
at Jena. After graduating as duclur of law at Altdorf, 
he remained true to philosophy, and began to see his 
line of escape both from Pescartes and the schools. 
He was led to ask what were the presuppositions of 
physics, and the final ground of the natural mechanism. 
“1 was amazed (tout surpris) to iind that these 
could not be found in mathematics, and that hack to 
metaphysics I must go.” Nearly half a century, filled 
with multifarious activities, was to pass before Leibuiz 
could work out his great synthesis, in which the 
utmost stores of knowledge were to serve a spiritual 
and ideal conclusion. 

In 1667 ho went to Mainz, and stayed for five years 
under the Elector- Archbishop and his minister IJoine- 
bui'g. He poured forth Latin tractates in favour of 
their policy, which was partly dynastic, hut partly 
directijd to keeping the stability of Uormany, the 
pciioe of Europe, and the balance between France, 

vol. (ii.) tin (.eiHuiK, iu UarJi. (hr iwiicm Vh'Uumphk, 
llciilellKii'g (IStiT), II Btudy ; unit Oulirauur’.s Jife, Itrewlau, 

1SJ2, &c. 
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Austria, and the East. His Ooni^iliii m Eii/iittiarmiL 
(lfi72), designed to divert the <nisct ef the French 
king into a crusade against llie I’liiks, is vemom- 
bered for having long afterwards struc.k the fancy 
of Napoleon. The counsel wa.s nut entertained by 
Louis; but Leibniz was called to Taris to explain, 
and a diplomatic failure restoretl him to philosophy. 
Meantime he had written a disquisition on an obsolete 
humanist, BUoiiliUosophico NvmIU, which jirochiimed 
the pre-established harmony of the Germiui l,ongU(j 
with philosophical writing. The huiguiigijs, ho says, 
that are the progeny of Latin, can too easily fit theni- 
.selves, with a little adjustment, to the barbarous terms 
of the schools. ( ierman, as tlie language of thought, is 
backward, because it is radically dilleroit and eauiiot 
do so; but its future will only be the greatci’, when 
it comes into its rights. This striking in'ojdiecy was 
hardly fulfilled in Leibniz’s own day or in Ins own 
work. His German was perluips the imtst masterly for 
its end that had yet boon written. Jiut ju.st becaaise 
he was a true German, giving a presentiment of tlie 
universal and cosmopolitan mind of hi.s p<! 0 ])le, he 
was forced chiefly to make use of French or Ijatin, 
that his audience might liave no limits. 

His four years’ visit to Franco (1072-7b)was brokmi 
by excursions to London, wbero ho mot Hoyle ami 
other men of science. But it was in T’aris that luj 
began to find his greater powers. He learned the uso 
of French, and “ only entered into the dccpe.st parts 
of mathematics after converse with M. lluygcnis." 
In 1676 he discovered, later than Newton, but by a 
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partly indcpoinleul piitii, uutl in the fumi in whicli it 
has since heeii worked, the inllnitesimal eahmlus. He 
claimed itriority as well iis independence in the dis- 
covery ; the lirst of these claims was rightly dismissed, 
and the second wrongly reflected on, by the Eo}"al 
Society. In the long, famous, and painful dispute 
Leibniz’ temper was at fault; the measure of his 
debt is e^'en now uncertain.^ 

Boinebnrg having died, Leibniz made Hanover his 
nominal headipiartcrs for the future, and held the 
position of libraj'ian and councillor to the Llukes of 
Brunswick. Under the Catholic Johann .Friedrich he 
wrote more political p»amph]ets; later (1684) assailing 
Louis in Mars OltridiiDiiasiuins, a savage mock plea 
for the rights of al.>solute royalty. But his activities 
became most widely dissipated. He began and partly 
accomplished the Aii'iuihs of the house of Bruns- 
wick ; spied to Italy for genealogies ; and gathered and 
pii’intcd masses of documents on the law of nations 
and lucdiicval history, being thus one of the founders 
of historictil study in Germany. He also wrote pro- 
fusely in favour of great schemes for the harmony of 
the churches, especially under the Lutheran Duke, 
Ernst August. Leibniz, after contriving an eclectic 
doctrine, made vain overtures to Rome ; but Rome 

^ The authorities ditler. The art, Infinitvmual Calauhfn in Enciji^L 
BriL (J8.S1), by li, \Vi]liams«iu, fav<)ura the claiiuM of Leibniis to inde- 
]>eudenco ; that on Newton h\ the Diet, Mitf*/, (1S94), by R. T. 
Ol{webro(»k, argnes that Leibniz owed much to Newton* Bee too 
r»ali, SliO'rt Atroiint of the Hhlanf of MathtAmtics^ 1888, pp. 328-3^3, 
where it is suggested that Leiltuiz inisrememberod the extent of hia 
own debt, Tiio dispute did not fairly begin till 1699. 
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was only willing, as usual, to accept a convert ; 
“ quisquis ost,” they said, “ noster non est.” His plan 
for a general Church, that should save the unity of 
Germany by allowing a kind of loctil o]»tion betweojr 
the old and the new faiths, shattered ou llussuet, 
whoso royal master had no more liking than himself 
for cirmiihj. or for an exchange of tolerance. The cor- 
respondence (1092-94) between liossuet and Leilniiz 
brings out one of the sharpest oppositions in the 
thought of the time. Leibniz also wasted much noble 
pains on the plan of a civil league — though he ditl 
not hope for dogmatic concord — between the various 
ProtCiStant bodies. His practical aims were l.luis 
baffled, but liis ideas far ti’uuscended the pet.ty ami 
ambitious interests for which he was sumctiuies forcetl 
to take up his j)eu. Ho was bettor able to realise his 
schemes for organising knowledge. His friend, tluj 
companion of his intellect, the I’riiiecss Sophie Oliar- 
lotte, daughter of Duke Ernst, and tlaj wife of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, — afterwards King of Prussia, 
— attracted him to Berlin, which became his genuim^ 
home. He founded in 1700 the Society, afterwards 
(1744) the Academy, of Sciences, but failed to see 
established like institutions at Vienna and St Peters- 
burg. After the death of the Prussian queen in 170r> 
he returned to philosophy, disconraged by ttoldiuiss 
both at Berlin and Hanover, His panqihhjts on the 
war of succession and many other matters cannot even 
be enumerated here. The new prince of Brunswick, 
later George I. of Enghuid, did not care fur the chief 
thinker of Germany, and when lAsibuiz died on 14th 
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Noveiiibcr 1716 no lueiubor of iho cnurl and no miu- 
istor of religion attended In's burial. 

The system of Leibniz may bo said to begin in an 
ofTorb to haruioniso bis revulsions against various 
Dvijixfhh pTecursors, Ho wrote much against Hes- 
cartes, especially against his dnalisrn. His 
o([ual aversion to Spinoza may be seen in his Oo)i- 
siJcralioiis xnf h( Ikidi'iiic d' mi ttnirrrficl unujiic 

(1702). In the Xoiivcav.jj Emvia stir rEntiiidehient 
liminihi (.17U4, not published till long after), he 
dissects at length tlie Esmy of Locke. His most 
famous if not his greatest work, and the chief one that 
came out in his lifetime, arose partly out of conversa- 
tions with the Queen of I’russia, and partly out of 
criticisms offered by Layle, in his article Eoraritis, 
upon the doctrine of the pre-established harmony. 
Leibniz held tliat bis primal substances, or nimuah, 
could not act directly on one another, But the mind 
and body are monads, and their mutual action, like 
that between other parts of the universe, has to be 
explained. Mind and body, said Leibniz, are timed 
logetber once for all, like two clocks disconnected in 
macliiuory, by the divine power. Hence arose the 
whole issue, What arc the aims of God in dealing 
with the actual world? "W^hat is his justification in 
choosing this world, out of all those that are possible 
to bis power and present to his mind? l^^^iat is the 
place of evil in the scheme ? The solution of Leibniz is 
an optimism that rests on a thorough-going teleology, 
and on the assumption that God’s choice must be 
perfect, lb is embodied in his Emiis do Tkcudic^ siir 
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la Boiit6 clc THsn, la lAhcrlc dc /’Tfiujiwr, rl rOritjinr. dn- 
Mul (1710), The later Friiirqiifi dc la A'alara. d dc la 
Grdcc fondAs cn liaison shows his mljustuieiit of this 
great eoiistructiou to theological dogmas. .Sxich writ- 
ings soon hecauie a maniial everywhere for the 
defence of the articles that were inenaced hy the 
critical spirit, and their echo is loudly hoard in hug- 
laud, especially in writers like Clurke and Archbisho]) 
King. 

Leibniz may be studied from more jtoints of view 
than we can here recount. Ih; is a veiy great 
mathematician and physicist, eiaiviuceil eipially that 
mechanical law always obtains in nature, and that 
such law cannot exjplain it. lie is the inventor of the 
most poetical fantasy that is to be heard in the 
rational age — nay, of perhaps tins greatt^st philowjphic. 
dream since Plato. It is designed U> I’ciioncile (he 
mechanical with the metaphysical ac<.‘(junt of tlie. 
world, spirit, and God. The Monadolai/ic. was written 
in 1714 for Prince Eugene of Savoy ; a ( hnanau and a 
Latin version appeared in 1720-21 ; tlus original French 
was only ptiblished in 1840. Several etirlior writing.s 
lead up to its principle ; but tbo term vwnad, winch 
Leibniz adapted from its kindred usage by Pruno, he, 
does not seem to use till about 1007. The monad is 
the constituent unit of thing.s, and is a centre of force, 
perception, and desire. The world is made up of an 
infinite continuity of monads, ranging from what is 
apparently lifeless up to God. The soul-monad (like 
its inventor) is fully cosmopolitan, and is the highest 
in the terrestrial order. It is a clear mirror of the 
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Tiiiivevso of other monads, all of which it know's in 
, their true connections. The other monads 
in the animal, vegetable, inorganic order 
i)/;.u6n,i.. mirrors, but continuously and suc- 

cessively dimmer; but even the lowest have some 
measure both of perception and of striving. The re- 
lation of monads, which are iueta]physical points, to 
phenomena on one side, and to the arch-monad, moitas 
vianadmii, wliich is God, on the other, presents diffi- 
culties. Leibniz, in his applications of this fantasy to 
tlieology, and to physics, and to ethics, touches every 
shore of philosophy ; and the literary historian can 
only note tliat his mark among thinkers is the union 
of the widest, if not the truest or soundest construc- 
tion, with encyclopedic knowledge, and with the 
Platonic bent. On this triple reckoning he is not 
below compai’ison with the greatest of thinkers. He 
cannot, however, strictly be called one of tlie greatest 
of writers of philosophy. He could seldom use his 
own tongue ; his haste and distractions were enor- 
mous ; he spent Iiimself, not without some loss of 
independence, on the personal affairs of his patrons. 
Much that ho did is a kind of philosophical journalism, 
and much again is scattered over his tomes of corre- 
spondence, itself of the broadest scope. He did not 
shape into cnmpleto finish any considerable work ex- 
ceytt the TI)<c-oclwdii. But he is like Plato in many 
things, and not least in liis power of letting his 
intellect keep pace with his utmost dreams and 
subtleties. He is lucid and not difficult in style ; he 
is easier to read than most of his expounders. Now and 
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then, at the height of a long-toiled urgiunont, he ends 
in a rush of figure and appeal. Ills inllueiK^e, after 
his system had been imperfectly wi-ouglit into that of 
Wollf (1679-1754), can he trackiHl far down in tin? 
rationalistic eulighteiiment of Genuany. 

Nothing is cputo like the fortuno.H of Gtn'nniii poetry 
and romance between thol’eace of IVeslphulia and tin* 

of Lessing. The action of 
litenttuiv. French upon English literature in the 
thirteenth century is a simpler jiheiiumeuon of some- 
what the same kind. The Southern civility, the 
shapely example of the Soutluii’ii tongue, and art, 
struggle to infuse themselves into the G(‘rma,u or 
English stock, which from one point of view is un- 
couth and stubborn, but from another may e\en be 
called fastidious; for it is ever snatebing and discard- 
ing one pattern after another, wbieb is rctally alien to 
its genius, xtntil the right one is at last a( laiiicd. Sunu! 
of these experiments were hap])y, like the introduction 
of the I'iwtvdre metres in the ourlicn*, or fif the picar- 
esque story in the later period. Some, like the «*.u]jics 
of the Charlemagne romanees, or of tla^ satiriis of 
Boileau, wore unhappy. But even the failures were a 
revelation; they did not leave literary iirt wlnu’c l.bey 
found it; at the worst they hastened the extinction of 
still earlier failures. Tii either c.ase the salvage is not 
great, and little is accomplislied in }>roportion to tlie 
hulk of imitative industry. In Germany the iullueiuu-'s 
at work are many and iutervolved, aiul can c)nly be 
rapidly summarised. 

Hettner, a very philosophical critic, describes this 
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character of Gci’inau letters, iu tlie sphere of artistic 
iiiventioii (“ Iviiust und iJichtung as an opposition 
between the spirit of the Iteiudssanee and the national 
genius. And it is ftiir to see, in the entire progress 
down 1<'> Lessiiig, a crude effort to assimilate one after 
another of those hu’ins that the Reuaissanee had 
diref'tl}' or indirectly bogottou. Very early in the 
century the craft of learned poetr}', and certain 
metres of the degenerate time like the Alexandrine, 
“ nude and hmiale,” had been installed by Opitz. But 
the so-called “ second Silesian school ” had succeeded, 
who drew their inethoils of learned tirt partly from 
decadent Italy, and partly from the pastoral and 
heroic romances. The ringleaders were Casper von 
Loheusteiu (1035-83) and Christian von Hofmanus- 
waldan HGIV-TO). ]\rarino and his following, Guarini, 
D’UrfO, and later the Scuderys, inspired tlie strangest 
conglomerate of false tastes, in which the only living 
wfU'th was the desire to attain literary art of some 
kind at any cn.st. German conceitedness, Gorinau 
preciosity, Oiormau pastoral elegance, are not inviting 
studies ; hut they did tlieir service, though they often 
outlived their welcome. They slowly melted into a 
second-hand and second-rate classicism. 

The mo.st patient of the native historians find 
tliemselves a little strickou iu the deserted mines 
of romance — chivalrous, pastoi-al, and 
howun.. These kinds had died hard on 

their own soil; hnt wlieu their French and English 
satirists were already out of employment, the Ger- 
mans, two g(ujpralious iu arrear, were still fabricating 
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them, and calling for new editions. Hebrew subjects 
(Assc'iwt, 1670, and Sinison, 1679) were elaborated 
and adorned by Philipp Ze.seu in 1200 pages. As 
late as 1677 came an Odavia, the second story 
of Duke Anton Ulrich, succeeding Die Sijm'iii Aru- 
■)ncou( ; and the JTcrcuks (1650) of Andreas Puchultz 
ran to its fourth edition in the eighteenth century. 
Such examples must suftice to denote the tj'pes 
current and their popularity. Tlioy snfter the con- 
demnation passed upon them by the classical age. 
They are vast in .scale, and, whether historical, 
mytliical, or biblical, they agree in being neither 
what they affect to be nor anything legilde in com- 
pensation. Their long-drawn-out .Hentiinent, tlnn'r 
false colouring, their edifying design, and their size, 
which man “of all his works created hugest,” need 
no denouncing. One, the Arm, mins (16.S0) of Lohen- 
stein, has a strain of patriot reality, and certain of 
its 8000 pages which approacli to history arc told 
in a plain and smooth manner that is not so un- 
worthy. Others of these productions also did their 
part in fitting the language for narrativ(i, ami frag- 
ments of them remained in the affections of (ioctlic.^ 
But one work, wliicli is still alive iu tJie mid.sL of 
this necropolis, would distinguish the noblest period 

* L. Choleviua, Die in'daiienrhien drvigelieii Ronntiie r!es j'l'ii, 
JuhrhvmicHa, Leiijsdg, 1866, givea jirofuse aniilj'Mca ami asli-aci,.; 
from eloveu of the chief of these romances, ami imikes the best of Mm 
job ; hut it is cruel reading. Tlie originals are hanl to r<!!mli, ami 
I rely on this and other chronicler, s. Hoe (Jervinus, OV.-f/t, der 
deutaohen Dkletung, ed. Bartsch, Leipzig, ISIS, &c., vol. ix’. ; anil L. E. 
Bobertag, Qetdh. dea Romans en Deietsehland, Breslau, 1876, &e., vol. i. 
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of fiction. Its pattern is Spaiii.sli, not Frencii or 
Italian, bnt the scene and spirit arc Clerinau. The 
]-)icaresque novel has always been transjilauted with 
Ijetter fruit than the more ambitions kinds, for the 
vagrant observer is a creature of every land, and the 
dramatic framework is of the loosest and homeliest 
kind. The great war, which in many ways had 
ei’uslied the inwardness, the humour, and the dream- 
ing passion inherent in the German, nurtured them 
all in the author of Der ahentmcrlichc Sinvpllciiis 
Siwplioissi'/niis} The first two instalments came out 
in 1G6S; later ones were enlarged, not for the better; 
and all were issued under various auagrammatie 
disguises of the author’s name, Hans Jacob Christoftel 
von Grimmelshauseu (1625 ?-167G). 

This writer was born at Gelnliausen, in Hesse, 
serwed ns a soldier, earned promotion by his service, 
became a provincial functionary, and died a 
Outliolic, probably a convert. Pie began 
with romantic novels, but the fame of his chief work 
lia])pily diverted his taste. Cleared of sequels aud 
excrescences, the life of Simplicius falls into a natural 
ti’ilogy, and the usual picaro’s string of adventures 
is replaced by a progress whicli is not only dramatic 
but inward aud spiritual. Simplicius, apparently 

^ llepriut with variants, od. Keller, Stuttgart, 1854, 2 vols. (34 
and Cr) In BlUUAhvk dc^ Jilf. Vcrcim) ; of lGi>9 edition, in Xendrnckc 
dcvtschrr I/tUv raiiincvrl'e dtif xri. und xriL Jahrh, (Nns. 19 to 25), 
Halle, nsSO. Kd., with introduction, in voL ix. (other novels of the 
author in vols. x., xi.) of Goedoke and Tittmann’s Idrlitcj' 

if vs xviL Ju/irh,y LeiiJzig, ISGU, &c. I<\)r more see £tnde sur le 

SimplicUshims dc <J rhimelshaiiHen, hy F. Antoine, Paris, 1882, 

y 
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the son of certain Spessart peasants, is liroughfc ii]) 
by them in bestial ignorance, and his home is looted 
and outraged by mai’auders during his cliildhood. 
He is then taught and reared in ascetic innocence 
by a hermit, to whom he comes in his flight, and 
who afterwards proves to be a soldier, wido^v>!d and 
retired from -the world, and tlie father of Simplicius 
himself. The hermit dies, and his brother-in-law, 
the governor of Hanover, adopts Simplicius, as the 
butt and victim of his brutal little court. What 
follows is a surprising study of the awakening of 
the virgin brain in Simplicius. He fools lii.s tov- 
mentoi’s; he relates the life before him with gross 
and drastic minuteness, but with ease and power. 
At last he falls into it himself, and the second act 
imperceptibly begins. He turns a complete rogiio; 
birt he is always nettled, and is at last to he re- 
deemed, by an awkward conscience. He lieeomes 
bandit, forager, masquer in women’s dress, body- 
servant to a Swedish colonel and an Imperial 
dragoon, and at last emerges as a loa<Ung frei^-lanrai, 
selected by the great for his blackguanll}' r(!.soiire(! 
and dash. He is trapped into two bad marriages, 
but gets away. In Paris he is “ taken into the 
Venusberg,” and rebearses something of the pKilias- 
ton infamy recorded in Tom Jmivs. Hi! then hist's 
both his health and his hire, prowls about with a 
strange assassin, Olivier, whom lie has known of old, 
and at last falls in with another old companion, the 
virtuous Herzbruder, who induces him to go upon 
pilgrimage. The third act apijroaches, though Biui- 
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plicins is st.ill capaVjle o£ boiling tho penitontial peas 
ill his shoes after one day’s ox]'»erienee of walking. 
At last he commences hermit. The author bids 
adieu to tlie world for his hero in a rhetorical 
chapter borrowed from Guevara, which is a pattern 
of detestable style and a foil to the rest of the 
novel. But rpxiet and cleanness are recaptaivcd by 
Simplicius ; the world, at first a pure blank to him, 
then his seducer and tyrant, is now detected and aban- 
doned ; and here the organic part of the story ends. 
All addition relates his pilgrimage to the East, and 
his sojourn until his death on a desert island, wdicnce 
his history is taken home hy a wandering Dnteli 
sailor. But the proper scene of C4rimmelshauseu is 
tlie riermaiiy of the Thirty Years’ War, and he uses 
it again in some other talcs that arc true pendants 
to such as T-mt: Bimplcy, which de- 

scrilics the wanderings of a kind of Moll Elanders in 
the trail of the army, and Sprinfjinx/i'hl (1070 ), where 
tli(i jiicaro i,s a heggar. Other detached works, like 
Jhts V'Witdi'rhiii'lv-hi'. Vogi'lm'At, are lialf liourgeois, lialf 
magical fiction. At times the detailed and po.sitive 
graphic humour of the writer escapes into a free 
fantasy tliat reminds us of llolberg’s Lucianio ex- 
cursions. Griunnelshausen’s indictment of his defaced 
and deformed fatherland is wildly spoken by a mud- 
man whom Simplicius meets in his travels, and who 
thinks himself Jupiter sitting in tribunal. Tn the 
same strain the hero describes the vanity of liinnan 
life to the king of the mermen on the floor of the 
Muuiiuelsee. Iki>i Vojjjvhicst is a magic nest with the 
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qualities of the ring of G-yges; also it is itself unseen, 
and is discovered by its shadow being visible in the 
water. But these are excursions ; the sly simjjlieity 
and profusion of the style suit best with the lai-ge, 
positive, elastic purpose; and though faintly ]iro- 
vineialised, it is the most easy and lifelike of Gin'inan. 

Shuplit‘issim/!f!]e{t many imitators ; but one roiuiinc(! 
of the Maundeville-Miinchhauaen typo is more not- 
able. There is a gross, formless, and infant- 
ine humour, genuine of its kind, and five 
from the current faults of stylo, in 7?r/'.sv'- 

hcschrnliHiu/''- (1.09G-1G97), written by Christian liciitor. 
The Itabelaisian birth of tlie braggart rogue-hero is 
followed by monstrous wanderings and adventures. 
Didactic satire is more evident in the romances of 
Cliristiau Weise" (1G42-1708), of which the chief is 
Die. (hei arffufm UrcMarrcn in der fja»::eii Wi’U ( 1G72). 
The humours and foihles of provincial Curmauy delile 
before the eyes of certain travellers, who are in (pu'st 
of the “throe arch-fools of the eartli,” and who are 
themselves strong candidates for the distinction. 
Weiso, a “Itektor” at Zittau, wrote pedagogic tracts, 
in wliieh he laboured to restore the (ierniau huiguage 
in the universities; books on poetic, wliicli in his 
anxiety to seek for the plain, jiopular, ami natural, 
he may be said to reduce to ajpmwMi; students’ songs, 
which are better; and a imrltitudo of “comedies,” also 

• Reprinted in Ncwlrwlr, &e., Nos. 07 ami OS, Ifallo, 1SS0. 
Renter’s other works in Neudriwke, Nos. SlO, 91. 

■* In Ncwlrw.het &o., 1878, Nos, 12-14. For the liest aci-ount of 
Weise, see H. Palm, IkUrUye zwr (kuMehla ilrr dmUchun hit. dtn 
xvi, wnd SM’w. JtihrhutidertB, Breslau, 1877* 
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dosij^ned liur Ids sLuJonts, uii liiblical and historical 
aiid other themes. Ho left little that euu ]io\v he 
read, hut he .stood nearly alouo in liis revulsion against 
YJoin\)esity and t^chimld of all kinds ; and, seemingly 
without any iirspiration from abroad, he cried aloud 
for the observance of nature and simplicity, falling 
often into mere flatness. The other poets who were 
import tigents for .similar idea.s at the end of the 
eenttxry were more ejjhemeral echoe,s of Boilean and 
the ela.ssiei.sts. True Grallieisni came later with Fred- 
erick the Great. Meantime tlui cleft between tlie 
national geuiits and the modern forms remained un- 
altered. 

But the Gorman .spirit, neither helped nor hindered 
from abroad, had already s])okeu in the pulpit and the 
itHiiiioii. mill national hymns. Here, thanks in the first 
}iiaiiiM. instance to Luther, it had found one of its 
])redestiued forms. The preaching and sacred lyric of 
the time is very ample. It is of coin’,se not confined 
to the Lutheran or even to the I’roto.stant fold. The 
pas.siuu for a pensoual, luystictil, and inwaid utterance 
in ver.se extends to Calvinists from Oatholi&s; and 
the phenomenon of pietism, already noticed in France 
and England, had its i*owerful and far-reaching 
counterpart in Germany. It beloiigs rather to the 
history of the nation than .strictly to that of letters, 
but it.s literary drift is clear. Pietism, in all its hues, 
whether that of George Fox, of Mme. Guyou, or of 
Molinos, played a similar part in presouoo of rational- 
ism and classicism. It delayed the death of the 
poetical sense, of the sense of the infinite : it turned 
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tLo individual witliin liimself ; Imt it failud to cniu- 
prehend the movement of cnltnru, society, and letters, 
or the emancipation of the intellect. The names of 
Gottfried Arnold, of Dipjiel, of Sp)ener, and of many 
more, invite study, and the points of contact or 
revulsion between pietism and pihilo.soidiy arc of high 
interest. At other points, again, pietisnr touches 
letters. The Catholic Johann Schelller,^ who wrote 
under the name of Augelus Silesius, perverteil Ids 
talent into religious verse of a sickly pastoral-erotic 
kind that was much in aeeoptance but i.s all tlic more 
disagreeable. Yet the gnomic couplets in hi.s Chrr- 
•vlivisrher WandiTsmav ti reveal a radical and intimate 
kind of pantheism, whose likeness, doubtless acci- 
dental, to Spinoza’s, attracted the blame of lAiibniz. 
The chief pulpit orator among the Catholic.s, Ulrich 
Megerlo, known as Abraham a Santa Clara," who 
ministered mainly at Vienna, is remembered for the use 
tliat Schiller made of one of his sermons in Wulh ii- 
stcins Layer. It is not unjustly described by Ca,rl}d(j 
us “a fervent kind of preaching run mud.” tm/, 

ihr GhriHlvn, which has been reprijitcd, i.s a frantic 
appeal to rise against the Turks : it is lillod with a 
tedious euphuism and with a muss of dead detail; 
but the writer has a fund of wild or homely image, 
and a nai'f intensity of appeal, that keeps his .shapeless 

^ Poetixohe Werhit ed. Uoscntltal, ItegeuMliurg, ‘A volx., 18 ( 52 . 
ChcnibiiHSoher WmidiiriiVimm iu Nendrueke, &c., Non. iSfi-lSS. 

® WerJee, Paasau, 1S35, &ft, many vol«. Study )jy Karajan, 
Vienna, 1867. Judas in 3 vok., Liiidau, 1872. Avf, Atif, Ihr 
Christen,, in TPiEwiej* Ncud/nuske, N(*, 12, Vienna, 1883 (out firat iu 
1083 ). 
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wriliiiy frosli. In Ids love I'or screaniing titloss ilike 
tfihi ‘Hud l^Jui ilci' Jp I'll : ov (Un‘l^ Cr((cJ,')f iur fiutitliesis, 
refrains, vividness, and tasteless enipliasis, lie is at Ids 
worst like some Marpndate pamphleteer and at his 
best like Thomas Nash. In all that concerns form, 
he measures the lagging of Gerinaur behind the 
country of Bourdaloue or even of Sogneri (see jp- S86 
2i<)d). He turned the legendary wanderings of Judas 
into a romance that lias the same qualities of wild 
gesticulation find vivacity. TJie Pia Dcsiderkt (1680) 
of Spener, a leader of pietism, is prose of a more 
rhetorical stamp. 

The chief amongst the Protestant singers was Paulus 
Gerhardt (1GU7-1G7C), pastor in Berlin, latterly Arch- 
iii-rimniniitn deucon in Liibben, and between his two 
otiu'is. tenures ejected as an unbending Lutheran 
who would have no concord with the Calvinists. But 
there is nothing of the formularist in the GristlHic 
Jvirdirii.-MGuilim, the Pnixis Pklatis 'meJica, and in 
the other garlands that finally furnished his Gi idlicke 
Andcichii'n,, h'skhend 'in 120 LhAcr-nd (1607-1668). 
These verses run with quick impressible sentiment 
over the whole scale of Lutheran devotion, from 
blackest prostration to the full delight of the faithful. 
They are in many rhythms, of which the briefer and 
more buoyant are the happiest, and they have little 
of the mere expletive matter or du’-nUUs that are the 
worst peril of hymn-writers. Gerhardt has a feeling 
for nature not unlike that of his contemporary 

’ Many efla. ; f.</. , in Goedeke luid Tittmaun, Jhwtsohe DMiicr des 
xvii. Juhrh., Leiiwig, vol. xiL, 1877 ; etl, Bachmaun, Berlin, 1866. 
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Vaughan. But his feeling is not curioiiH and .snlitary ; 
it is none too deep for u coin])any of devout souls 
chanting together their rapture at tlie close of a llurty 
yeai’s’ war, or at the arrival of Easter in s[)ringtiiiie. 

There are many other writers whose hynuis have 
the pietistio note, like Gottfried Arnold ; hut it must 
suffice to name the chief singer of the (.'alvinistic 
Churcli, Joachim Neander.' His Jji'itdedu'drr tntd 
Danhpsalmcii (1G80) are, as the title “Govi'uant- 
Songs” implies, severely dogmatic in liasis, lint they 
contain some truly exultant and transporting nioasiinis, 
the best of which are in long lines inters])aced with 
short, like the famous “Lobe den ITerreu, den 
miichtigeu Kdnig der Ehruu,” and “Eile, Herr, mir 
beizustehen, ich vergeh!” A strange tranHition to 
the new age is to be heard in the semi-operatic or 
clioric verse of Barthold Heinrich Brookes ^ (1080- 
1747), who emerged, after tarrying with the Silesians 
and classicists, into a style of his own. He may he 
said to have improvised in Jiine volumes his Inlm'hnt 
Vcrgniifjoi in Goti (1721-1748), written in a surpris- 
ing variety and facility of ode-like verse, often highly 
melodious ; it is a long-drawn-out Bm('dic.\U‘. Opcru- 
omnia, touched with sentimental Deism, ttdeology, 
and tedium, and musical rather than pictorial iii its 
profuse descriptions of natural tlungs, 

German classicism in its early Gallic form is of 

* Iken, J. Nmruicr, Sein Lchcn wtd schio Lkder, Uroiicii, JH80 
(full reprint). 

® Selections in llassmanu’s Deutsche Anlludoyie, iiwickau, ISal, 
vol. XV.; and cij. A. Brandi, D. 11. Brookes, Innsbruck, 1878. 
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scanty interest; it is hardly uf more iuterest than the 
exp«n'iineuLs of the hhiylish “ iiiolj <.»f gentlemen.” By 
llie end of the century a pvufnse and iusigniiicunt 
seliool of (.uillic poets ^ was established, among whenn 
„ ... . , (dinitz, Besser, and Neukircli ai’e remeni- 

Aii.iiki.M: bered, and many of whom were gathered 

and favoured at Berlin ]>y the first king of 
Brussia. The least imitative of this group is Chris- 
tian AN'urnicke, who mocked in tolerable couplets both 
the tSilosians and the exti'emer mimics of classical 
forms. But all these writers cUsappoared, after un- 
deniably serving to smooth and file the diction of 
satiric or didactic verse. The t/i’toid xiMo hardly 
begun to exert its full eflect on German letters until 
it was itself over; and OA^eii then its inlluence was 
complicated wfith a plulosophy and a tone to which 
it had been a stranger. The dealings of Voltah’e 
with Fredi-riek the Great fall to the next volume, 
like tlie reign, critical and poetical, of Gottsched, 
wlio preceded and piirtl}’^ provoked the heroic age 
of German verse. The career, for instance, of Al- 
breclit vou Iluller “ (1708-1777) would carry us Loo 
far, but it illustrates many traits of German classi- 
cism, Haller was a great doctor of science, a great 
ti“iiveller, and at moments a great poet. His fragment 

^ Kcleotiuibs from fill in ibis paragriipli, see Kuris, auci voL xiv. 
of W. Muller and lOui Fbi'ster’s Jitbltotlivk dvr dvuUvlivu, Divider des 
xvii^ tltfhrL, 1822, &c. (iiieludea also vei>ol>y the liea<l »Siles- 

iaus, Jlufuiauuswakliui — who has uuc sweet Abend! led-- Aixd Loheii- 
steiu). 

'** ed. Hirztjl (with iutmluctiou), in Jiiblhtheh dltcrer 

ISchri/ticerkc der dcnUchtti lickiveLt vol. iii., Fraueiifeld, 1882. 
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On Eicrnity is better than the best of Yoiiii”'. IT is 
must fumed j)oem, Die Aljim (171:^1!), though unlike 
Thomson, is part of the same revival of uutiiral de- 
scriptiuia, and its ih}'thms, while heavy, Jii'e sitmetimes 
impressive and diguilied. His didaetie and critical 
verses on superstition and the origin of evil are duller 
experiments iir the familiar kinds of I’upe. Jlo was 
struck with the native force and persou/ility of the 
English writers, llochcster and Swift — to whom ho 
adds Butler — are, he justly says, talents of a style 
that is original to their own laud, and uuknowji else- 
where. Haller also celebnites the Iioikjuj-s pa, id in 
England to science, and in his positive, rathei- Ronibr<.! 
temper, he might be an Englishman of the period. 
The cmics, fables, and playful or ri'llective lyrics of 
Friedrich von Hagedonr (ITOS-lTo-J) arci not wimlly 
imitative, and liave a oortaiii grace and ease (if their 
own. But Hagedorn studied La Fontaiut', J’rior, Pope, 
Swift, and Young, as well as Cl reek and Bomaii lyric ; 
and his chief success lay in moulding (ienmui versti 
to an unaccustomed measure of minute lliiish. 

England, in fact, began to play its part (if libicatur 
in Germany as well as in Scandinavia. Not <mly was 
Pope imitated afar off, but the teeming littiraturij of 
Rohinwnuden, which ran its course througli the eigh- 
teenth century, had its .sources in l)(d‘ue. But we can 
only refer to two other English kinds that W(!re 
directly transplanted. One was the moral periodie-al 
of Addison and Steele, and the other was the conven- 
tional literary criticism. Before the death of Addison 
in 1729 the forms that he had porfocted hud already 
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struck runt in (Germany, and even more in Cforniau 
Rwilizerland. For tlie last fifty years the literature of 
the German cantons had been profuse but not very 
distinniiiahed, and had borne much the same relation 
to (iernnui writing at large as that of the French 
77 i-' spi'ctiiiAire cantons had borne to the main stock of 
,imi e.-uuiiMn. classicism, ilut in 1721 Johann Jakoli 
iiodmer and Johann Jakob Ereitinger had brought 
out at ^Jfirich Die Dimjnr»- tier Mulder} A syndicate 
of JTamburg worthies, three years later, published at 
II am burg Der Patriot, one of the most noteworthy 
of these periodicals. Die Vcritt'iiftirjeH' Tadlerittiwi, 
at Leipzig (1725), was under the auspices of the 
arch -critic Gottsched. A contemporary list names 
fifteen other German sheets of the same kind within 
the same limits of date, and within the follow- 
ing thirty years the imitations pass Cfjunting. The 
hapji}" thought of Steele and Addison found thus a 
surprising lease of life abi’oacl, and the reasons for its 
popularity wore much the same as at home. The 
outer shape of the “ WochenblUtter,” their desire to 
avoid duluess, their moralising and civilising aim, 
tluiir scope and choice of themes, are in most cases 

* I)hcinirni' fit'/’ Aluhlar, part i., in liMiothcl;, &c., 2ncl serieR, Heft 2. 
For nil this wee Jlaechiolit, UfHchkUtc dtr JAkrntur fler tkiitse/un 
Mwfh; and alsi) F. Sei’V.UJs, IJif Poet iJc QiMm-kcrl/mitl dt:/ Uchmdzcr, 
ill Qiirlitti, imil Ptir/fhiimjcii, No. CO, ytniss;! lurg, 1887. -tjid fnv l)io 
later di.-spute with Gottsched, &oc Cruder, (A ttud die ScIiivcKt.!', Iiorlin 
and Htuttgart, 1 KS2, For the periodical literature of this kind see a 
fairly coniideto list in M. Kawcisyuski, Studien enr GisehicMe <kr 
‘nui/tdisiToiulcn WDcliotutchriftcn rfes 'Jtviii. Jnltrkiindtrtu, Leipzig, 
1880. C'p- -Milberg, THo dcutscheit ■nioralisehen 'Woehcnsehrifteii, des 
xviii. Jithrh,, Meissen, n.d. 
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uniform. The cleft between the citi/eii rliisn 
letters was deeper in Germany than in Kiii^land, and 
style on all hands was more backward. [I'his ehnscu 
instrument of prose classicism was destiueil tu wm-k 
with much precisioii upou societies aliv'c to tlui didactic 
instinct and peojjled with second-rate talunks. It was 
a great bid for the awakening minds of tlu! j-eadiiig 
class in a time when ideas were niucli diriuscd and 
diluted. Tor the German ])eriodicals no liigh literary 
rank has ever been claimed, and they are generally 
agreed to fall much below their mod(il.s, us well a.s 
below tlie kindred experiments in Sweden and Hol- 
land. Ikit they served a need, and lasted on long after 
German thought and art had acquired ind(q*endenc(;. 

The critical axioms, common to the Swiss wiltm-s 
and Gottsched before their schism, are blank itf all 
originality. They are a kind of eomjiound dniwn from 
Boileau and Uia Bpectator, The CrU'iHvlir D'u'klkiivi^t 
of Breitinger (l^iO) is a formal .statement of tbeni ; 
but they can equally well bo .seen in llus early ].apers 
of the Diticourtsi' chw Muhlcni. The formula is the 
imitation of nature, and the principles of imitating in 
all the arts are u.ssimied to ho virtually the sanui. 
Hence arose a school of de.scriptivo writing and literary 
painting which was only shattered ))y the distinctioii.s 
drawn' in the Laokoon, Ileason and meastin', are. 
preached without much sense of the higher felicit,ie.s of 
measure or the deeper workings of reason. Bui these 
early imitators, though now barely readable, did in 
two ways historic service. At any rate, they finished 
the deliverance of their country from the old Bilesiau 
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affoctatinns — thus repeating, ou a siimllcv tlieatre, the 
elfort of JJoileau sixty years earlier. And tliey also 
furthered a prouder design, the deliverance of their 
native language. Plere tliey fell into line with Thomas- 
ius, Weise, and many earlier aspirants. They abolished 
the atrocious amalgam of Latin and French phra.sing 
which at one time had heset German, and they gave it 
an unknown degree of urbanity and directness both in 
prose and in ^’erse. 

lUit before classicism had stated its full pretemsions 
in Germony, a single poet, Chri.stian Giinther,' .saved 
7 V„, the record for purity and .sincerity of lyric 

imi : ciiiithn-. power (1695-1720). His life and passions 
are written down in hi.s .songs. He tells of his happy, 
dreaming childhood, soon disenchanted by the luirsh- 
ne.ss of his father; of hi.s tantalised and foiled wooing 
of one “Leonore,” who married another man, became a 
willow, wn.s again almost w’on by Giinther, but agniu 
Wii,v(n‘ed away from him ; of the mad life that he led in 
the meanwhile at Wittenberg and elsewhere, and the 
.students’ ditties that ho poured out, some of which are 
still sung; of his casual vows and fickle interludes 
with other women ; of his passage.? of devotion, and of 
his final vagabond de.spair and penury. His woi’ks 
are a mas.s of .songs, .satires, and complaints, which re- 
fiect faithfully every whim, regret, and resentment, 
and even his passing adherence to the Silesians and 
elnssieists. It is a consolation, after stumbling over 

‘ (tf<lich.i<‘. (witli iiil.rixluftion Ly Tittinaim) in Gowkke aiui TiU- 
iii.aun, DiehUr dcs tn'iL JahrhmideHs, Leii«ig, 1874 ; first 

cylleoteil 1 72 1. 
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the impossible Lohexistein anil the illogililti {Janitj;, to 
light suddenly on the noble and conlifd rhytlims, — 

“ Treuer Sinn, 

Wirf den talschen Kniunior liiu ! 

Lass don Zwaufel dor tfuilnidvon 
Xielit init nieiner Linltc ziuikon, 

Da icli liingst dein Older liin.” 

Or the gallant wanderer’s song, — 

“ Bnider, konnn nnd lass ims wandi-rn, 

ITabo Leid nnd Last genioin.” 

Compared witli these, or with 

“ Wie gfdaclit, 

Viir geliebt, itzt ansgelao.lit. !” 

Giiuther’s much - praised song to Prineo hlug(m 
(“Eugen ist foi't; Ihr Muson, naeh!”) is fxusty and 
luaimered. He had great skill in occasioiud and eoni- 
plimentary vei’se, and the judgment of Goethe, Lt Ik; 
seen in the seventh hook of Wahrhnt vvd Dirhlmfi, 
may close this section : “A marked tale.ut, gil'Icd with 
a poet’s seuses, witli memory, with imagi native ] tower, 
with the capacity to grasp and to n^present things; 
pre-eminently fertile, adaptive in rliythm, full of 
‘Geist’ and wit; multifariously insfructi'd withal; 
— enough to say that lie had everything that nmy 
serve to produce, in the midst of lift!, a stitnind life, 
through the means of poetry. . . . '.riie element of raw- 
ness and wildness belongs to his time, to his maniifi- 
of living, to his character above all, or to his lack td 
character if we will. ‘Er wusste sich nicht y.n z;ihni(!ii, 
uud so zerranu ihm soiu Lebon wie siiint! I)ic1it(!n.”’ 
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Srr/nfJharia. 

Free cnltui'e and original invention wore delayed 
longer among the Scandinavian peoples ^ than else- 
77ifr»/' whej’e. Their remoteness, their foreign 
x,>H 7 i.: fratricidal wars, and the domination 

of the Lutheran Ohurch, were among the hinilrances. 
They suflered in an acnter form some of the draw- 
l»aol\S of Germany, which acted as a screen bet ween 

^ (nniii^li Im'idIvs pul‘>lishetl at Copenhagen uiilcris otlierwiso noted.) 
Pli. Sttliweitzer, Omrli. rUr akuinflinariHi'hcti Ltiinrdur flVI. viii. !n 
fh r in EhvxfdttrsiiUuivjf Leip^sig, n.d.), is full 

and leanic«L F. Wtiilvol ITorii, Ilhtnri} of the Liitnihnr of i/ir Era nrl h 
nnrinu Xorth^ tr, Anderson, Chicago, 1SS4, is a convenient popular 
suinniiiry in English. For i^vcdai. : J. J f. Scliilek’s standard Sn arl* 
Litfrndut'lilHforin^ Stocklndm, ISSG. The older works id P. Atiov- 
lioia {Sn,n,di:(( SJnn orit Sbddt>' (Siciditth tnul 2 Vi»ls., l"p- 

sala, IS 11), and Lcnstn'nn, Srrtifihf Po^rlcas Jlh^torln, Orehro, 18riS\ 
are of value. 11. ^leijer’sllifclo LtlU rnfarhxikuu,, Stntt. , ISS 1, 

is useful for hingraphy ; .and Norceu and !M(‘yev\s Yohhi Styehra nf 
Sn'nA'n Pi>rfdi((rt\ Upsaha, 1803. for selections. For the verse, the 
giMnti colhMtiioii is P. Kaiiselli’s Sninhidv YiiUrhdt^arlH lui of 
Forfntlifrf' (CidJtcUd hdh n-ldinti of /SVtf//h*7i.ff//?7do?'.s‘), Upsala, 1871, kQ, 
(from Sljcruhjelm 1o Dalin), Ihmmrlc and Nonmif : For the his- 
torical i*.t)udit?uns, an<l the nalitmal scope and work of Htdberg, see 
.1, E. W. Sar-s, Udaitjt orvr don norshe Iliatonr, pt. iv,, ch, iv,-vi., 
Copenhagen and Oliristmnia, ISOl (the whole hook deserves transla- 
tion) ; for the literai*y history, with good connaont and bihliographios 
and illustrjiti«»ns‘, I\ Hanson, innstrerci dnyiRlc lYiterittHrhhtindo, 1895, 
t'tc..,'vol. ii. {Ifo/iicry and It Is time). Of previous hisitn'ies, F, Winkel 
iloi'ii’s Ih n dinudr. Littpatnrs Jlistorie, 1S79, &e., U perhaps the best. 
For the religious writing in the Scundinaviun countides, C. F. Eoseu- 
hei'g, A'oPilhticnn'H AandsHe {Mnuhtl Life of the yortJiei'ncn^)^ 3 vols., 
187S. The Ihui^lc hwfjrnjhJc luelkvo., ed. J. F. Bricka, in ]n’ugress, is 
admirable. Maud: O. A'igfusstm, Pm/njornenn. to Slnrhnitja Saya^ 
Oxford, 1878 (vul. i. p[». cxlvii, <*lxxx). Ample matter, not else 
collected, in J. 0. Poestion, MlnrlMie DwJUcr der Ncuzclt, Leipzig, 
1898. 
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North and South before she was lierself i]]uijiiuiil,o(l. 
And they rehearse in some degree the same lito.raiy 
history as Germany. Tliey struggled if) create a 1 itei- 
ature unclei- successive waves of exotic influence: 
classic allegory and Renaissance sonnet, encyelo]'*a‘dic 
learning, lloileau and correctness, Addison and ur- 
banity. These alien inflintnces helped to soften and 
mould the material which they roubl liardly pene- 
trate. It may be said that many good literary forms, 
when they dieil, went 1o limbo in the ftir North. Tn 
Sweden, for instance, despite tlie {TIbrLs of (hieen 
Christina, everything was late. Tlie chief satiric epic 
was printed in 1G5S, the chief collection of sonnets in 
IGSfl, andthe first imitation of Thr not till 

]'732. Nor did any of the Northern naliuns count a 
philosophic mind of the higher scope. Hence their 
emancipation, when it came, had in the main two dis- 
tinct springs. One was the patriotic instinct, wui'king 
chiefly in the fields of antirpiarian ellort and linguistic 
reform. Another, which apj)eared much latoi’, hut to 
some extent WTOught in unison with the lii'st, was 
classicism. And it will he soeji that, tliongh l^’rancc 
played her part, classicism came iji its lihimiting form 
from England. PLilherg, who sot frc(< the. I >;uio-N'oi'- 
wegian mind, and Olof von T)a,lin, the gifted and 
plastic truimmitter of foreign forms to Sweden, ap- 
peared well in the wake of th(‘.ir masters, Swift aiul 
Addison. In sketching the prepauition for this clauige, 
which was not fully apparent till the extre.me end of 
our period, it is just to treat tlie whole of Scandinavia 
as a kind of federation in the fields of learning, .science. 



anti<|UiUMau r<i.suavch, and religion. Their hymnody, 
ill especial, has a common stamp. The secular inven- 
tive art, or “ JXclituiig,” of each land may ho noted 
sepiii’ately. 

After the middle of the seventeenth century the 
seientilic grew .slowly out of the pedant age. The 
elder type of polyhistor, so profusely flouted 
/‘‘•o'nhhjfimi py Holbei’g, was long prosperous. Such, 

tu'h'ure. . , ™ 

to give hut one instance, was the Dane, 
Ole Dorch, who died in 1690, and whose subjects were 
theology, philosophy, philology, poetry, anatomy, chem- 
istry, and botany,” and who also practised as a doctor — 
with what fruits is not on record. The largest monu- 
ment of Swedish erudition was pre-critieal, and was 
inspired by the passion for discovering historic glories 
in the remote past. Allusion (p. 23 s?ipra) has already 
1 teen made to the Afland or Maiilmn (1 G75-1702), which 
identified Sweden with the Platonic Atlantis, the first 
of inha])itcd lands, and the source of human culture. 
Its author was another omniscient, Olof Paidheck the 
elder, and its great repute measures tlie slow progress 
of eriticisin, Bnt h’udbeclc, as well as his son of the 
same name, earned juster honours in anatomy and 
botany, and in Dimmark can be found several men of 
scieiHJC of international distinction. Such were Ole 
Itiimer, who di.scovored (1676) the law of the velocity 
of light ; th(i anatomist Thoma.s Bartholin ; and the 
greater and more singular Niels Steusen, or Nicolaus 
Steuoui.s (1638-1086), a famed pioneer in anatomy and 
geology. Stensen could not adjust science and prod- 
dence in the same way as Boyle and his English con- 

z 
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temporaries ; lie met Spinoza on liis travels, bnt la* 
also met Bossuet, the great porsnador; lie horrilied 
Denmark by turning first liomuuist and then i)riest; 
and he ended his days in the dreavinoss, whicli his 
letters duly deplore, of a Danish laslioprie, as it wen; 
in j)a)‘lihiis mJiJdinin. 

Everywhere pliilology and antiipniriau hairuiiig wore 
awakened, and often they were limited, hy t)u^ national 

The Km-. aiid patriotic instinct. TJiere was no really 
humanist in Scandinavia. Bui, the 
interest in the Northern past served as a. ehu' to 
escape from endless, aimless, and sterilising oriidil.iun. 
The greatest work of this kind was done in Ituiland, 
The bettor part of Old Icelandic literature, bfitli jtrose 
and verse — ^the prose being one of the clii(!f glories of 
the middle ages, and the verse not one of the least — 
was gathered and secured for good ly Ami Magin'isson 
(16G3-1730), the Icelander, in liis great collection at 
Copenhagen. Most of liis MSS, were personally pro- 
cured in Iceland (from 1702-1712); and even in tlu^ 
Copenhagen fire of 1728 it is prouounc(id that “ hardly 
one MS. of any account has perished.” Then! sviwo. 
many copyists, and the first collection of some of the 
major sagas (including the iMnfWmm, or history (.f tluf 
Icelandic settlement) was issued by Bishop I’Inml in 
1G88-89. The Monumynta Demist of Ole Worm (di<id 
1654) was earlier, and Worm did work in rnodicino 
as well as archajoiogy. Later again came the HhUyi'-ia 
Berum Norvegiaarttjn (1711) of Thormddnr a’<nfasf)n, 
or Torfteus, which shows very extensive res(!aroh, and 
the desire, if not the full power, to sift evidence. The 
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chief oiithusiasfc for the vornaculara was Teder Svvd 
wheso Gonniilcratiom mh the Cimbric Tonijuc (1GG3), 
althouffh they enter into the connections of Danish 
with Hebrew, helped by their terse and hearty stylo 
to stay the monopoly of Latin and to earn for the 
autlior the title of PhUologns rtgims lingi/cc Pnn'iecv. 
Tjaatly, the nniker of Swedish letters, Stjernhjelm, 
included national antiquities among his countless 
int.<irests, and had many companions. 

I’ho learned theology in all the countries was im- 
mense and t}'rannous. fSecular philosophy was over- 
shadowed, and a stray Platouist like 

ThmIfUJt} 1 • -I • mi 

fetjernlijelm was an exception. The e.xposi- 
i/lons and refutations of Descartes, elsewhere so pro- 
fuse, lingered here in coming. Tlie Lutheran creed 
was dominant, especially in Denmark. Bulky bodies 
of dogmatic, nuuibeiiess polemics, and fewer eirenies, 
tomes con.tin BoiHitKiiim and commentaries on the 
Bible text, handbooks of morality, myriads of charges 
and Lutheran anniversary harangues, fill the biblio- 
graphies.- As wo pass from the dogmatic to the 
pastoral and devotional literature, Latin gives way 
to tlie vernacidars. Certain practical discourses or 
rmlilla came nearer to life, warmth, and style, and 
lived on among the folk like the books of our Baxter 
(jr Hherlock. Such above all were the homilies or 
JMsifjmtiUn- of Jon Vi'dalhi in Iceland. Each language 
had a good rtdigious pro.se to fall back upon in its 
Bible ; and the best prose of all, dating from the two 

i Pf‘fler Sijp, 1878. 

** Chr. W, Bruun, Bthlioiheca Panivu^ 1872, &:c. 
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sixteenth-ceutiiry bishops, Oddr and (hidln'anduv, was 
largely embodied in the Icelandic llilde of 
which was long current. 

But life, warmth, and style distinguish uIkivc all 
the hymuody of the Northern nations. The religions 
''^^rsc suvcs their literary rank duriiig 
I'jHnivsKii, the sovonteonth century. J’erJiaps tliis 
abundant little .shaded fountain of wa}-- 
side poetry is the best refreslnnenl that meeis us 
dirring their emb.arrassed, <l.ark, and imitative days. 
It is mixed with no foreign stream, it .springs njj 
from rocky ground. Eaeh of the languages ha.s at 
least one real poet. In Iceland, whene (uirmun 
was well known but the Gorman inlkniuce wa.s 
least felt, the stri(;t heavy Alexandrine was oscupetl. 
A light native line, elastic, and full of slurs, and 
full even to excess of “hunting of the letter,” was 
employed. The sweetest hymn-writer of the NorUi, 
Hallgrimur Pjeturssou of Hdlar,^ wrote before IGOO, 
and printed in 16G6, his fifty Fasxion'PHf<bn.\ This 
lovely lyrical narrative of the Passion i,s .still .said to be 
familiar in Iceland. Despite a ciiroful (lumpuisi. over 
technique (which is also apparent in Jlallgri'nnir’s 
other work, Bpiriiml Bo/ifja), its hap]*}- dancing 
measures are cliildlike in spirit and birdlikii in ease. 
It is delicate and intimate, hut not, likc^ sonui of 
the German and Latin Catholic hymns, too fuiailiar 
for our tastes. Another fertile hyuiu-writer in !(!(!- 
land was Stefan Olafsson, who trau.slatod the psalms 

Fhmitm Pasurii-Ftihmir, IJoykjavik, 1890, “.SUtli wlitinn." .Situ 
Poerttiou, flU., p. 203. 
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iiiid li}inus ni' I'jutDrsson’s iJiiuish Lrotlier in the 
cral't, Tliuimis Kiugo^ (1634-1704). Kiiigo wus by 
(lesciailj half a Scut, aud composed much desultory 
devout matter both before and after Ijis Spiriliuil 
Choir, of which tlie first part came out in 1674, the 
second and more powerful in 1681. The correct 
instiiKJt ha>s not travelled to Kingo, and’ ho is able 
to be crude ; but his buoyant changing lines belie 
his favourite mood of penitence, and his tide of 
energy, fed from the heart, bears him up from liis 
aslies into a superb flight of triumph. Kingo’s verses 
are part of the ]')si.uish soul, and the definitive edition 
of the nutioiml psalm-book (named after him, but 
not really directed by him) contains many of hi.s 
vcmioiis. He left followers, of whom Adolf Brorson, 
a niov<; even writei", but still esteemed by his eonutry- 
ineii, is the chief. Tn Sweden, the official verse-hook 
of 1695 embodies several good hymns by Jesper 
Hvcrlbcrg; but the religious soliloquies of Jixcob Frese, 
the Finlamle.r, whose merits have been acknowledged 
since his own day, are deemed the sweetest of the 
dex’otional verso in the great collections of Hanselli. 
Krese, dying in 1729, wrote amidst classicism, but 
was untouched by foreign influence, and could only 
dt;plore the Frenchifying of Swedish letters. His 
I lost sheaf of verses is called Bpriny ThuiijMs in 
hiichirsH, and they show the sensibility of an invalid, 
liurtly sharpened and partly fofled by his infirmities, 
to the vain pi-omises of spring. An earlier poem of 

' SJnwjekor, ed. Hammerich and Bode, 1856. Cp. 

B. I’otorsci), T. KUvjo og lutm liumtul, 1887 {Kitujo and hh Thtui). 
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much celebrity, and by no means without liciuy I'orcMj, 
is Bishop Haquiii Spegel’s God’n IVvd: and Itrsf. {h'/u/n 
IFerch och Htcila, 1685), in long rliymod couplet. Tliis, 
in form and origin, is also a typical production of 
the North. It is partly a following of the It'uiisli 
Arrebo’s vivid HcxcdiincTon, itself in turn a following 
of 1)11 Burtas, and written in Ale.\andi‘ine.s. Sj>egol’,s 
poem liad similar vogue and qualities. 

In pure literature of the secular kind the two main 
languages part company. The ten years tif h'licc.n 
ftimicii; Christina’s power, 1G44-54, are a cliiipte.r 
Christum jggg q£ SwcdisU tluiii of iiitm'na.tioiial liter- 
ary history. Her Latinised and Clullieised court, IVe- 
fpiented by L)e.scartes, by Saumaise and the risul 
scholars of the Netherlands, hy Hue.t of Avranclies, 
was cosmopolitan, and her real language was an e\'- 
cellent French. Christina has really but one poi 1 1 1 « 4’ a 
queen’s contact with the native Swedish lil,crattire, in 
the person of the remarkable man, ^vhom it is 
tainly just to call its founder,^ whom she jiatroni.scd, 
honoured, and then, because of a piece (j£ bis uneonrtly 
candour, threw over. The poetry of thi.s writer, ( leorg 
Stjeruhjolm (1508-1672), who originally 

anWJirahjdm. ^ ^ „ T ., . . ° H 

used the surname oi Lilja, is i-cully Ins 
own ; but his stamp of antiquarian patriot and sa^’ant 

Tlio lyrics of Lars Wivallius (1(505-09), a live pUmro of loLtorw, 
who is a little earlier, have a genuine hallad-likc pitilios an<l Hweetm.w. 
SeeSchiick, ii/a‘raittr/iM(tor/(t,voL L pp. 2l;5-218} and llanHclli, vul, ix. 

- In Hanselli, vol. i. ; and VUterJietmrltcttn, Ktookli., I81.S. Uos- 
enhane in Hanselli, vol. i. (and see E. P. Meyer, (/. Himviihitiiv, rn 
Siudie, Stockb., 18S8); Eureliusand Leyoncrona, ib,, vol, vi. ; Sved- 
berg, vol. sv. ; Triewald, vol. sviii. ; Frese, vol. sx. 
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lie owed to the training of Johannes Burcus ^^died 
lh52), the most thoroughly leuiiied Swede of his 
tiinu. Stjcrnhj elm’s I'diilology nm.st not be judged by 
Ids attempts, begotten of Sweden’s militarj’- greatness, 
and shared by liudbcck, to discover in Swedish the 
parent of all the Southern languages. His philology 
was partly genuine ; he is to be found editing UlHlas, 
reading sagas, and making a glossary of ilnglo-Saxon. 
’I’lio sjiirit in which he worked is very like tliat of the 
I )anish philologer Syv ; and there is a gemdne power 
over animated prose, as well as the sacred hi'e of the 
humanist, in his preface to the Tnosunj a/ ihe Qothic 
(1 Odd), which he refuses to see sopthisticalcd 
with Southern words. "The lionourable, old, irre- 
])roii.chable matron, who has enriched all the.se young 
damsels, how has she become so stricken with poverty ? 
Age does much, scorn also ; but tlio worst is this, that 
<bosc showy ones, whom thou hast decked with thine 
wn glory, tempt thine own sons away from thee.” 
tjornlijelm has also some of that unspoiled sense of 
lystery that awakens in the early humanist at the 
lomeiit when language is thought of, not merely as a 
)ol, or a matter for grammatical analysis, but in its 
■airee and power; “it is like fire, whereof we think 
othing couceniing its profit, so common it is amongst 
s.” Hpeech and writing are both “ messengers,” and 
peeidi “ a way for man to express his inconceivable 
lioughts by the manifold motions, adaptings, and 
likings of the voice.” Stjernhjelin. left in print or 
writing a vast mass of dissertation on matheinatic.s, 
^ Ckmbla och Uotha MuJea Fakhui\ 
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law, and almost oveiy sort of knowlodge, including 
philosopliy. Formed before iDescartes aro,s(>, und u 
true man of tlie late lienaissaiice, he hold u foi'iu of 
Plotinism. ]>ut his verse stands out iVoiu his midti- 
farious work, and is by no nieiuis that of a. copyist, 
though scarcely that of a great poet. 

Some dainty mastpu.'s {Voitlhoc iJujnd and otiicj-s;, 
which he wrote for Christina’s court, do not show 
Stjernhjelui’s originality so well a-s his two licxaineler 
poems, which are ove.r-ballasteil with liiii)[i,s of allib.-r- 
ation, dogged aiid minute in descrijitiun, hut strong. 
Both are didactic and secular; one is serio-comic, or 
rather Horatian, in tone, lli'tidwlfi' of thr, /‘nins <f 
Mnrritujc}- and shows an inuoeent u'llinity to tlios(.‘ 
authors, from llabehus to Aretino, against whom the 
author solemnly inveighs iu his uioi’e considerahlr. 
piece Eermdes (first printed 1658, and again with 
much else iu his Mumi isvrfMsaiUcs, 1008). I'he sinijtle 
tale of Xenophon and Silius is laboured into jui out- 
break of topical satire and angry ]»e.ssiiuisin. I'lie 
author's motto, Vidt, chmn vwil, kd-m, whiclii is .justi- 
fied to him by contempoJ’ary witnesses, was out of his 
mind when he wrote his e(jmj>arison of tlu! Itmmui 
body, invaded by age, to a deserted house wit.h gut- 
tering roof, bulging gables, and nettles spnjuting. 
Atterbom, one of the most genial of the Swedish 
critics, claims for Stjernlijehn a clear, true seus(3 of the 
antique: but his tapestry figures of Sloth and Tiuxury 
are liker those of Jean de Meung, and his nuinner of 
ending is not antujue at all, — he does not detjluru 
^ Bc&wdrs Ikuykommeliic, 
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whk'li path Hortiulua tsiucfctid. Tlieso pueuis really tfave 
Sweden her lirst true pattern of words and measures 
]toetically liandlod, and the same may be said of 
Stjornhjelm’s Alexandrines and lyrics. 

The paLl.ern was not used. The “ period of Stjeru- 
hjolm/’ usually taken to last till the emergence of Olof 
Th,' K,,i,,,na von Daliii in 1732, seems to have bred few 
'j nriivhi. ^vurthy discijjles. Samuel Columbus, who 
described tlie Creation and’ its coiisequences in some 
elio’er .llexaudrines, and Lagerldf, a professor, who 
wrote ouo pretty song, Elmnulra, are the most cou- 
spicuous of the crowd on whom Stjernhjelm’.s impetus 
is felt. iJiit this impetus is sptent or checked in some 
other poets of talent, who wei’e busy with models that 
were themselves copies, with Marinists or Mariiiising 
Clennaus of the “ second Silesian ” group. The best 
of this school is Clunuo Eurelius, who wrote under 
the name of Dalstjenia, and wliose Kiiiijs .Poet 
{KmifiK- Pknhl), 1699, is an elegy of Charles XI. in 
olfii.i'it rlum, patched and spoilt with conceits, hut 
not without movement. Another importer of metres, 
(lustav I{o.senhano, had little enough to say; but in 
his sonnet-series, Wenent?, ho “follows Itomsard and 
Cpitz more than Petrarch,” using the Alexandrine, and 
announcing his passion for keeping the Swedish from 
being “rough, coarse, and inflexible.” One of the 
sweetest of the exotic lyrics is the Com^daint over 
Jris dqviHcd, by Liljenstedt ; and out of a swarm it 
is only possible to name Leyoucrona, the Swedish 
ambassador in London, who had some command of 
brief song-inoasures, and whose corpse, it is said, had 
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the distinction of being arrested for do) it.' Iiuluod, 
the distracted voluble days between Stjernhjelin and 
Von Dalin are enlivened by a sliarp writer, (Saninel 
von Triewald (1688-1743), who was distinctly Lliu 
earliest Augustan of any originality to write in 
Swedish, and who freely transcribed Jioileau and .ha 
Pontaine in his war against bonibast, hollow' diction, 
and the whole melancholy outburst of pisetry allcr 
Pultowa. Triewald made it his business to disabuse 
his countrymen of the old stock diction ami imitres, 
and his Siiilrc cujcmid our Shvind rocl>^~ in short lirisk 
verses, is allowed by the Swe<les, and may be taken by 
a foreigner, as a sullieient verdict upon masses <.if tlie 
verse reprinted by Hansolli. 

The motley official and political fortunes of Olof 
von Dalin® (1708-1763) do not concern us, and the 
lateness of his literary appearance can’ie.s 

iJlof mil. Vallii. 1 j. t 1 " Ml 

our record further down than is possible 
in the case of other countries. In 1732 he ]iro«lu(:ed, 
obscure, anonymous, and single-handed, his Aiyn,^;^ a, 
sheet in somewhat strict imitation of the A/ntfutor, 
with the same plan, the same didactic end, the saiiH*, 
wish to cajole and banter society intf) manners, Uu! 
same iutentness upon ease and supplenes.s of writing, 
and much the same machinery, Ikit voii I )alin hud 
not Steele’s power of drafting or Addison’s of liuishing 

^ For " Luewlor ” and Kuniun, iKsrsoim of woiuu interwt., Hcti Sulnifk, 
yp. 338-363. 

“ Jiriiot v&ra dwimm Poeter, c. 1730. 

* JricfcM, Stockh., 1783. Selections jji \\thla af 

0. von Palin, Crebro, 1 872, 

Tfien Swiimka Arguaj it ran two years. 
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a cl liii'iictuv, :uu'l ho had no urbane prose iu his own 
Country either Ijehind him or amongst his conteni- 
]>orurie.s. iUit he did what lie intended, and his Tnk 
(>/ iJio lEorm- {^Sayo/ib om Jlcislca), which figures the 
iSwedish nation as a steed besti’iddon by successiA'e 
riders or kings, from Gustavus to Charles XII., is 
tile best of his prose pieces, and in its genial way 
is not nnsuggestive of xb’buthnot — whom he may have 
read, as he certainly read Swift. He also wrote a 
good satirical piece, and a Holbergian 

comedy, and finally, like Holberg, he compiled a history 
of his country. Von Daliu latterly became Gallicised, 
and indicates the revolution of Swedish taste and 
pruduetion. He was an impressible, rather garrulous 
writ or, who unbent and formed his native prose more 
than any jiredecessor. His intoi'ests wore manifold, and 
he had the power, like Holberg, of educating others, 
though far less initiative. His interest in philosophy 
was awakened by his training under the gifted Car- 
tesian, .R3’delins, who wi'ote (as late as 1718) the first 
serious work iu the language on the new philosojihy, 
The Mxi'SimTjj l/kes of Mcimn. Vou 1 )aliu’s contem- 
porary, Helwig Carlotta Hordenflycht, is less noted 
for anj' real native power than for her romantic, 
somewhat sehiair/tieHseh life, and for her sensitive 
subjection, first to the devout school of native hyumo- 
dists, and gradually to French verso of the sentimental 
type. To go further would carry us into the career of 
Swedenborg, the greatest Swede of the century, who 
first began to see visions when visiting London in 
1748. The siguilicaneo of all these writers lay loss 
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ill themselves tluui in the break tliat they in ij died witli 
the whole preceding literature. No more Latin, no 
more rhyming hexameters, no more iinguinly isolatimi ; 
for good or otherwise the modern age in Sweilcm 
had begun, and when Hulberg died in 1754 it was 
the same in Denmark. The younger diseiple.s of 
Fru Nordcnilycht, Create and Cyllenborg, fall too 
late to be considered here. They are on the brink of 
the “ Gustavan period,” when tSwedish literature took 
another decisive turn under tlie influeueu of Kra,nee--- 
but the France rathej’ of Voltaire than of .Molioi'o. 

lathe Dauo-hlorvvegiau kingdom semdiir litendiUie 
is poor, though not scanty in bulk, until Tfolberg. 
x«insi'-n<,rsi.'; The bahiuce of iircstige was ilec.'isively a.s- 
I'ow, Bured to Denmark after the creation of Mm 
absolute monarchy in 1661, and the Norwegian clo- 
ment in literature and thought was slight <j)' neglected. 
It was again only resxssorted when Holherg (wlio 
was certainly cpiite as much cosmopolitan us Nor- 
wegian) redressed the balance. Before him, jiro- 
fane verse is so insignificant tluit Anders Jiurding, 
who died in 1677, remained a celebrity for sonu; little 
while. Bording’s best lines are JTnjjc Jfifarrd (l,66o), 
wherein he vows to spend his ill -paid pains on 
smoothing his mother tongue ; and throe years latei- 
he began to indite the first Danish news-sheet ; it was 
upon foreign affairs, and was written in solid enough 
rljj’mes. There had been, earlier, some genuine vigour 
shown in the Hcxmm&ron\ but Norway produced tlio 
most vivid work in the descriptive style. Nordlatids 
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Tro'Mi>c.l, l iy Pudor Dass/ wlio was partly of Scottish 
origin, is a rliymed description, in the Draytonian 
kind, rpiick, lively, and pedestrian, of Norwegian and 
Finnish manners. 

(due memoir, a little classic of its kind, breaks the 
desert of Danish prose between Vedel and Holberg. 

AVe are with, or beyond, Defoe, when we 
re«n.a the borroirs iUrmo?%al (Jcunwirs- 
miinhi) of Leonora 2 Christina (1G21-00), daugliter of 
(jiiristiau lA^, and wife of a dubious and distingubshed 
■[Kirsonage, Corlltz, Count Ulfeldt. Leonora relates 
her imprisonment of twenty-one years in the Blue 
Tower of Copenhagen, at the instance and till the 
death (1G85) of the cpieen-dowager, Sophia Amalia, 
An excellent linguist, she also left separate memoirs in 
J^'rench devised to screen Corfitz; but her I’eal stage 
is the deck of the ship where she was entrapped by 
the connivance of Charles II. of England, and her 
reeking apartment in the tower, with its array of 
riiilianly visitors. She notes the raven that ilies 
over her prison, and believes the omen. She 
registers as express Judgments the wild mrseemly 
deaths of her various persecutors. She defines 
kcimly tlic blackguardly figures, squalid and scream- 
ing, of her Jailers and women. She accepts with a 
.strange scorn and gratitude the ribbons ami silk- 
worms sent by the young queen privily and in mortal 

^ 'Many mofloru odw,, r,//., hy A. Eridisen, Ohi'istiania, 

'n.)auiHh e(L, lUrkoL Binitb, G<>]»eDh., 1885 ; Eiig. tr., F. K, 
Uuniiott, I^Qiulon, 1872; arehalsea German tr. by J. Ziegler 
Vienna, 1870, cd. 2 {DmlnoiinligJcetiCih kc\) 
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fear of her savage old motlier-iu-law. (.^Vtick in riilDj-t, 
she only once beats an insolent attendant <if her <i\vn 
sex. Now she is dnst and ashes, all in (Juil’s hands; 
now, in the taste of the prior age but twe, shoc(ini[>ilrs 
edifying records of the heroiin^s of liistery, r»i- writes, 
somehow, Italian messages on a cake (.<> the old phil- 
ologist Sperling, wlio is in the cell below. All this, 
printed indelibly on a royal memory, is told without 
rhetoric, in a plain, supple, ('.ducaUid style, tipp(jd with 
satire, which may be called the first-fruits in i>en- 
mark, as Triewald’s satires are in Sweden, of thi; 
Augustan influence. 

But one notable man, the very embodiniont of this 
classical, reasonable age, in its critical and lih(M'ating 

function, — ^yot going far beyond it in his 

JMliay : mrce,-. , . , 

loud, genial laughter and grasp oL com- 
mon life, — suddenly, without precursors and without 
disciples, initiated Denmark into the art of writing 
and the current thought of the world. The work 
of Ludvig Holherg,^ who was Norwegian-horn (in 
the cosmopolitan Bergen) in 1G84, ami died in 1 
is like that of a whole people thirsting to mak(! np 
the arrears of its progress. The orphan son of a 
soldier, he was early a student, an ohseri'iir, and a 

^ Lifcemture very extoiiHivo. Jubilee editiun uf .nil the 
with eritiual studies, 3 vols., 1884, and ])<iiiular editimi, 1 v<>l., ed. 
Liebcnbcrg, 1884, &e. ; lifteeij chief plays in Ct-rmaii by HiiUbiy and 
Schleuther, ZHe danmthc fiehauhilkw, ilerlin, 18S8 (wilJi inveHlif<ii' 
tiou of sources); twelve plays in 11. Prutx, L //.’s Aumji'imklle 
KomOtlkn, Aldburghauscn, 38ti8, 4 piu’is. Bee A. Legrclle, Utillirrii 
em»id£re ('onvuic imilnteur tie MitlUre, l*ai‘!s, 3804. MciiUHrii, Kii;?. t r. 
1826, in Autobiographies, ha., Louiloii. A few jioor Knglisb vcrsinus 
of single plays. Epvdkr, ed. Hiniun, ISO.'*, ha., vols. 
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trtunp. The Euglisli impress upon liis mind may 
have l.)(fen overestimated, but no doubt Mr Olsvig’- 
is right ill bringing out its importance. After 170G 
he was here ; he reat.1 Addison, visited Magdalen, and 
wrote Hihrtalnf.s of his own long after. lu the ap- 
pendix to liis Ilidory uf Iho Eii.roj)a<n llt'idnis, 1711, 
he tomdies im many things Englisli, from cock-fighting 
to the constitution. The latter, despite his inclination 
to INiter till' (.Treat and Christian the Fourth, he greatly 
admired. France, wliere he went and where he read 
!>aylo liungrily, gave him the probing instinct and 
a cosmopolitan style. His earlier works are digests 
of law and history, second-hand in substance, but 
written with concision, scale, and modernness, — the 
(jualitius that Danish letters wanted. Holberg lind 
the true contempt of his school, both for ultimate 
principles and for philological antiquities ; but he 
liiiriK'd a livelihood by holding the chairs of Meta- 
ifiiysics and 1‘hilology at C!openliageu, — a career 
which, as Dr Braudes iu his Fcstslrift^ on Holberg 
has said, must have kept alive his native sense of 
irony. Tu 1719 eamo out his poem, in rhymed Alex- 
{indrines, Pnevn,^ which is still delightful. Its 

mock-heroic framework is too free, broad, and genial 

' V. OlBviK, Del store Yemlepmikt i BcHhirys Lit' (The Grent Crisis 
I'lt llolhriijs Life), Bei-gea, ISe.**. 

■-* Ocai’K liraiidos, Lttdmj Jldnterg, et FrstsMft, 1884; on tlio whole 
the hoBfc Ixjok m Holberg, and one of tho best by itw notable author. 
Hee t(K> hiw L. IL -mid seine ZeUfjenosseii, 1885. Also see F. Winkel 
Horn, L. Jf., J^eiiedsskiltlriwj, 1884 ; and O. Skavlan, 11. som 
Kmnalierforfattcr, 1872. Bibliography by Bruun, 1862. 

** Modern eds., Copenh., 1884 and 1886. 
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to be quite of the following of Uio Loii'hi. iir (In* 
Hafc of the. Lock: it is rather that of the grua.t Tlalian 
parodists like Tassoni. And the ISTortherii giisl. 
speeds the lieavy old metro, like tin; hark of tlie 
exploring bourgeois hero, jauntily along; :iud llol- 
berg campaigns against the iJaues who sneer ai, 
Danish, and against the zeal and cant of the dev.uit 
long-shore community who live by wreckage — a bialy 

who might have ligiuvd in (he laittr iind 

PiiiliT Panru. , n 

greater Faler or Ibsen — as merrily as 
against the whole apjiaratus of gods intor}«osing, 
Envy personified, epic “fiyting,” ami stock diction, 
which burlesques itscdf in his hands. IMany traits in 
J^etler Fddrs are wrought out in Holberg’s coineilies, 
which, at the instance partly (?f aristiairatic friends, 
poured forth to the number of twenty-two between 
September 1722 and March 1727. This foundation 
of a national theatre, in the teeth of tlio academic 
and many other derided classes, was cut short by 
the fire of 1728, and by the pietistie reaction of 
fifteen years that followed on the acccs.sion (in 173<>) 
of Christian VI. Then, amidst .sonu! minor (lings of 
satire, such as Foui- Poems of PIcnsKnl Cji (1722), Ibil- 
berg re.snmed his work as universal pi‘ofe.s.sor, em- 
bittered to redouble with incimsfid rccrc. his slighted 
efforts to drag his countiy forward. lie wrole 
Desc.rhi>ti(m.!i of Denmark, of Norway, and of his 
birthplace, Bergen ; a general Ulmreh Jllslni'i/ ; a 
History of the Jews; and (us yirofessor) (.Im Ifistncy 
oftM Danish Kinydom. up to Frederick 1 H. ( 1722-20). 
It is the first real book on the subject since Huxu; 
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and tlio otlier works of this class, however second- 

hand, however lacking m the sense for 

(Jr /ter worlY. ^ 

roniuneo, or for any other age, or for the 
lihilosni-ihy of history, are not only among the first 
serions attempts of their several kinds worth naming 
in the language, hub are genuinely arranged, finished — 
in a word, 'irriffm. It belongs to the movement wliose 
spirit I-Iolliurg drank in that he shoitld slight honour- 
able labourers at detail, like Gram or Syv, as pedants; 
the comedian’s eye for the pedant was too shai’p. 
But ho appreciates Torfteus, and in his peroration to 
the history of the Jews he is seized for once with 
an ujiie senst^ of its greatness. He reveals his own 
mind more fully, not so mnch in his Heroes, written 
aftfjr Pluturch, as in three of his later publications: 
his -L'i/c, first issued iu three Latin letters *, his 
JUjiisflrs, really essays of the seriotis Addisonian type, 
lull/ containing thrice the stull' and solidity of Addi- 
son’s, in 1 >anish ; and his Latin prose skit, Hieh KHui, 
or Nih'ohil Klhiili Ikr t^'iihierruiieuvi, 1741.’'^ He 
touclms almost every jxdnt of contemjjorary educated 
tlamglit, though nut of the higher speculation. In 
reasuiiable tones he adjusts the Lutheran to the 
(jril.ical attitude; his politics are a conglomerate of 
ahsolnl.Lsm and Whiggism, and his greatest aversion 
is the academic wiseacre, non 2Jof'i//i’is(or soil polyhislHo. 
lf(! is far beyond his time, and still farther beyond 
his country, in bis handling of witchcraft, which be 

* A Journcf/ lo the Wurld inulrrffrmtud, from the Latin of Holberg, 
an Kiig. tr. of Klimms, 1S‘2S. J. PaluJan, Oni Jlolherga Nkh Alim, 

1 878, a fiomitarative stuily of eoureori. 
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will not deny to ho possible. ; but of wliieli iie shrewdly 
says, that doubt has acted more to do.stroy if. than the 
sharpest legal penalties. 3s[limiu,s, a Lneiaiiii*. cre- 
ation, voyages through more liuids than fjiillivor, a, ml 
as many as Maeldune; through a rtftjiia, of grave, 
tolerant, conservative tree- men, by and rm win on 
an innovator is hanged if Iim lull i.s tlirown onl ; 
tlirough Nntak, whore vice is cured hy a, !a.'mii\e; 
and Kokletu, where the women won; untillieconies, 
again like Peer tTynt, to a land where n. tail of humnir 
is thrust xxpon him by the apes, — .a grinnieing folk 
in whom Holberg’s race-feeling, breaking foil, ilis- 
covers traits of bi.s French iio.sts. Uiif., Ihougli irril- 
ably pertinent and satiric, he has nourMif the iniiH-rioiis 
pain of Swift, or Swift’s de-sire to wound hiinian seif, 
esteem if that be possibh;; lie is at bottom a, conii‘dian, 
holding the view of comedy held hy Jonson and 
Moliere, that “ Mora/r has two .s]ie(jies, the serious 
and the jocose, and is the most useful scieiiee, iie\|, 
to theology” (Mmd. Thoiti/Iifx, 1744), In his ohi age, 
the fame of Holberg, by then ( 1 7o 1) Paroii Holberg, 
was spread abroad; but his lunnour, reviving in his 
eleven later plays (after 1747), wirs too .strong for u 
small and Frenchified generation, and lie had to lament 
his final failure to make the national drama. Py hard 
thrift he became the possessor of independent estate, 
but lived and worked like a Benediotine, and left, 
books and wealth to found the Sorii academy. His 
life is one of the most encouraging that wo meet 
with in this age. 

3[!he trouble, tbe complexity that we feel in Dlolierc, 
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fia well as the consciousness of an audience that rang 

to his touch, and of a language trained bv 

CfUiLi'inrr.. ^ ^ o o j 

a puissant history, are all absent in Holberg. 
And yet, in lucid definition of lesson and character, in 
his insistence on living humours, in his fashion of lay- 
ing out the play, Holberg is Moliere’s greatest disciple 
ill the hVaiico-ltoman type of comedy and farce. His 
de]»|,s are not only to Moliere; Di’/i Jionnc/fc Anidifion 
draws from Lr jSiiiii'ijmiH Gnitillwm'inc, The F'uhfct (^Dru- * 
Ff.il itdcsliwc) from Xr Miilnih’. imiiffinam', &&.)•, but to 
jM uliere’s cplfjoni like Daneourt, and to Plautus (/oro?) 
vim, Tjihiw is on the old i/l'/cs Cfloriosiis theme). His 
u<hl knowledge even of Wycherley and Parquliar has 
been duly e.vplored. Madrm. Fichir (Pen Vor/rM/i.- 
(Infe), with her suits of souls, changed every hour, is 
a smuilged version of Celimene, presented for the 
gallery. The backward northern nature, the hindered 
hiUiish language, are enough in themselves to blunt 
a uumltur of fine intentions, and a hasty critic might 
see a certain disconl and inadcfiiiacy in ITolberg’s fol- 
lowing of his models. Hut the discord arises from 
Holberg being at more than one point wider than the 
classicists, if at others lie falls far short of them. He 
is not a Shakespearian : at least, he has only the atmos- 
]>here of Holoferncs and Parolles and the Merey Wnrs, 
not that of meditation and romance. He is nearer 
Jonson, and is like him in being only half submis- 
•sive to the ideas of symmetry and measure. His 
knavish Henriks are' of the family of Jonson’s Brain- 
worm, rather than of Scapin, who is doubtless their 
immediate model. Ifolberg, however, has an intuition 
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that is all his own both of the cniinnou felk of 
the class that is just above them iin<l hiels too 'Mdncl to 
associate with them. Ho shows the, immzy politie.iiui 
who is deceived into thinking himself a fuuetiouary, in 
Tli-c- PoliticiU Pi'wii'vcr' (^Dcn ^/e/y/vx/vi Alu/ifufiJu r) ; tie* 
travelled Gallicised fop, in Jtmi Jf. Fi-niir,'. ; tin* stnde.iit 
Berg or Brmmuii MonhotHfi), who enmes baek 
to the capital from the village, stnffi'd witli bad Lai in 
and worse logic, and is endowed with the single |)ieee 
of information — which almost hises him his bride and 
shocks the whole circle — that the world is not l!al. ; 
the bourgeois gaping for a title, by the fees for whi('h 
the court fdled its exchc(pier, as in /An/, linnnilu < e Du 
Nmr) (l(‘. fJtiUh'ndm, This piece Ifolberg wrote whih* 
the plague of titles was still raging, in 1 72 .*>, hut did net 
venture to produce till the uo.w righm: of l‘’rederiek 
twenty-throe years later ; ev(su then he laid tin; seenc in 
Spain. All those, as well as his riehe.st piei nre, .Ay//;,; 
o’ t7tr, JfiU (Jeppr p/ia Jijrrf/rf), on the nneumt inolive 
(originally from r>idennanu’s Ufifpin) of (Jhrislopher 
Sly, show that the material swarming in Holherg’s 
mind could not fully accommodate itself to the e.lassii'al 
presentment. But ho revenged himself, liki^ Swift, hy 
tninseending at other points the strict classical spirit ; — 
by striking back, in two jneccs at least, Llu! J’/idns and 
the Ulysses in Ithaea, if not to Aristophanes, who was 
once his express model, at any rate to the free Lucian ic 
form of satire, which is itself, through the liomiissaucc 
and by rather a circuit, ancestral to the Augustan. 
So much at least may be said, even if Dr Brandiw may 
be, thought to go too far in calling such work " genuine 
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jLuiiiliHSJiiiee iiivuiiLiun, rumiiidiug us of Uie greatest 
masters, Si liikespearo, Cervantes, and Eabolals.” Uli/Htiis 
is u parody of a eeiiuiii silly pliase of tlie couteinporary 
iiii ported (dmiian drama. Another avenue of escape 
fioui classicism into fantasy Hoi berg owed to Lis 
ahiiudaiit use of the Etidiau, intriguing, masquerading 
comedy, rcjireseuted to him l»y the collection in Ger- 
liai'dt’s As ThciUro italicAt.} His own pieces, for 
various l.iad reasons, ceased to be popular in Denmark; 
but their prosperity during the next half-century, in 
tlm tjermaiiy of Lessing, is a chapter in itself. Such 
a man coidd not fail to leave his trace even on his 
own ccaintry ; but he was too great, too wide for what 
it then was, and his younger contemporaries do not 
continue him. Yet Christian Falster^ (1G90-1752), 
who translated Juvenal aiid Boileau, and wrote eleven 
satires, mostly iu the short four-line measure, probably 
between 1720 and 17-10, supplements Holberg iu more 
I, hail one amusing way. He describes the typical 
young Dane, very sore at reading Moleswuilh’s Ac- 
nmil df iJmmttrh (1604), and calling Molesworth 
names. I'hcn, in his third satire, on TJl 6 Fooli^i Fvrev/n 
Jdimuui, lie follows the same youth on his travels to 
( (xford, whore he goes after young women, and at last 

‘ Ohud’ iiuioiig Kolberg’s other plays are— (1) Intriguing farce : Mm- 
rtf/wfA;; iind Ihnrik og Pcniillv ; (2) Siitiro on Daniuh llanuers ; The 
Wth of Juiut {Pen, ellejte /wwi— the annual fair-day) ; The Lying-in 
Rmni{B<meUUKni, for thebeneat of the doctors) ; WiteTierafi {ITcxerie, 
acted 1760) ; Thm FortiimU Shipwretih {Pen lyk-kdiye Skilbrud, with 
HUggestioUK of Las Fenmnes sava/niee) ; (3) of the philosophic type 
FyamreUe’t Journey to die PhilosopMctd Land. There are many 
more. 

“ Satire}', od., with introduction, by C. Thaarup, 1840. 
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has to bo sent homo to his niotlior by llni “ J.'ooLor,” 
with a certiKeatc that iie is niider no sii.'.jhriin) oj' 
thieving the Bodleiua books, and Llmt Iks hns so sjioiiL 
his time that all womlor liuw Jic, has lan-oiuo so 
learned. Aiubrosius Stnb (1700-58), “almost i.hii 
tirst Danish poet who trios to sing straight i'roiii Mu: 
heart outside tlie region of religious verse” < I lorn), 
has in his suoidar lyrics a devout kind of gaiety whicli 
is, after all, like that of the h^'nm-writurs ; but he also 
wrote more than one good drinking-song. 


IMhnuf} 

The literary glory of Jlullaiid duihig this ].eriod is 
to he found in her hospitalities; her iiitellei'tiial glory 
in her men of science. The asylum of ITol.ostaut 
preachers, the resort of l>ayle and lioeke, she jtlayed !i 
part in the free circulation of ideas that can hardly 
be over-prized.'^ The contribution of Duteluneii l,o 
positive knowledge was also very grtjat. dan Swain- 

^ The staiitlurd lileraty history w I»r W. .1. A. Joimkttloet’ri 0'(«. 
t'hwlcim (hr Nfdcrlawliselic iMtlirkimih, 4tli editu/ii tiy llouiKh, (i 
void., Groningen, 1890 (voIh. iv. and v.) I'lie oiinijianioit t> voIk., 
r>r Georg Tenon’s mdfrUjwtm-hr. J'riiMim-koi., uf i-Ii.ihijii 
texts, Groningen, 1888, are full and indisiKjnwihle. Genimii version, 
by W. Berg, of the earlier and briefer edition of .Umckhloet, 

1872, 2 vok. In the Leipzig O'cuch. dt r M^ldUU ruiiir i,i AV/a(7d- 
arsteUwnffen, Hellwald and Schneider’s Ihuck, dcr nialirlmut. lAt- 
tenitur is useful and exhaustive. The latest n/Ulve history, with 
excellent iwrtraite, facsimiles, &c,, is Dr Jan ten Brink’s artehhdmh 
(hr ned. Lethrhimde, Amstorflam (see eapeeially ijnrts 14- 17). ’I'lio 
few pages in the text are partly a summary from these works. 

“ See swpm, pp. 66-68 and S19, 
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UK-rdiUii of Aiiisturdiiui (1037-1080), the anatomist 
iunl observer of insects j Henuanu Boerhaavc (166S- 
LTb.K), whose ruaH/iilwitCN ■lurdiviv, 1708, form a system 
of medicine on a gi'eat scale, and who greatly acl- 
vaii<3e<I the science of organic chemistiy ; Anton Leeu- 
we-nhoek (1(532-1723), the microscopical inq^uirer, who 
nia<le an epoch in the theory of animal reproduction, 
— all these worthily follow the elder and yet more 
notable Christian lEiiygens (1629-1693), the inventor 
of the pendulum clock, the part - discoverer of the 
polarisation of light, and the expounder of the undula- 
t-ory theory, Huygens was famed over Europe. But 
for that reason, like many of his fellows, he became 
almost more cosmopolitan than Dutch, living in Paris 
for fifteen years. Latin usually remained the lan- 
guage of these writers, and the same may be said of 
l8]»Luoz;a, who belonged to every or to no country, and 
who falls to an earlier volume than this. A few notes 
may bo added on the native Dutch literature in its 
moment of doelino. 

The age of Vondel and his brethren, so rich in 
ilvania, in lyric, and in epic, and coincident with the 
agij (.)f national greatness, died slowly down in the last 
cpiarter of the century. The last of the race, Anton- 
ides van der Goes (1647-84), who wrote some spirited 
war-song.s on the defeat of tlie Turks, the 

AHUMuirx. Qf tJiQ time that can be com- 

jjared to Eilieaia’s (see p. 393 pod), delivered a bold 
and ringing protest against the inroads of Gallicism. 
In his Yslrotym {Tlie Miver 7, 1671), descriptive of 
the life of Amsterdam, and full of genuine pictures, 
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and in his poem Oii Hui Omitn'K if Uui Aht/ionnl .!//'.■- 
fortunes, Antouides, still touched by the Iteiutissuiice 
taste of allusiveness, laments tJie pnwer of the Ki'ench 
Circe, and compares the inroads of Uie I’reiK^li .spiril. 
and taste, enfeebling and subduing everything, le the 
insinuation of the wooden horse iiiiii Troy. Ilis 
cry was not unjust; for Callieisin, a.s wtf Imvo Siiid, 
while it was powerful to check iiiid form ii litm'iitiinf 
like the English, wliich Wius full of life, could only 
despatch a literature that Wiis already moi'ibuiid. 

“It can only bo ascribed,” Siiys llell\v;dil, “iu tlie 
iadueuce of the Ereiich Protestants, tlnit <hiriitg forty 
fmwhchttxti- years of war with Fnuiee, and twtmly-live 
aimskriie. yQ-ij-fj of ulliauce witli Kiigliiiid, iOiiglisli 
literature remained iiliuost ujiknowu In Holland, 
while everything was modollctl on French litcnid.iire, 
whose superior perfection soon gave it the ])refer<‘ni,‘e 
over native writing.” The rage for the tnuislation 
and imitation of French models began, however, 
before the great immigration in IGSn, if it iin-reiised 
enormously afterwards. The driumitists, esptioiidly 
the tragedians, good and had, wore put inL(» Itutch, 
and played on all hands. Andihis J’els. the, chief 
antagonist of Antouides, had imitated the Ars 
Fodica, and preached the classic nnitiiis, as wirly as 
1677. He was also the main founder of the lih'rary 
society that did most to hasteii the final servility of 
Dutch letters. This body, bearing the title of Nil 
vo^ihis mdmtm, occupied itself much with regular- 
ising the native drama, and its productions arc 
described as utterly frigid and rhetorical Such in- 
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hiid luucli the saiuo palsying ellect a>s the 
kalian Arcadia, wliiek came into being (p, 397 pn/nf) 
a li(-tlc later. Thu illusion in both cases was similar; 
it was not so much that liie au,d art can be got by 
iiiero rules, as that a collective literary elfort of art 
rea('lies in some way higher than the highest of the 
iiulividuuls concerned in it. But when Autonides 
and the older survivors had deserted, the society 
became a mere addition of ciphers, and the effect 
of this and liice vanities lasted in Holland for 
many generations. Tlie Iiistoriaus, until the rise of 
rliistus van Eilen, who took his inspiration fr-om 
England, find little to record except the few talents 
wlio were iintouclied by Gallicism and saved k’um 
Ibe wreck. 

\ few of these c.‘in he shortly registered. The 
iiio.st promising of the lyric poets towards the end of 
i.ii’nh’ii, and Cf-Uitury was the engraver Joan Luyken 
(i Cd9-1.712), whose volume of Diujlne, Lirr 
canui out in 1G71. After tins charming collection, 
isisued in early youth, Luyken retired into the devout 
life, ami only wrote dull and edifying verse. His 
early songs are for the most part frank pieces of 
paganism, not unlike Herrick’s in tone, though much 
less various and exquisite. Some have a foesh and 
pa.storal sound, sometimes they are pure pieces of 
gallantry. It has been seen how the lyric of nature 
never wholly dried up in England, even when the city 
literature was in its height; but we should hardly 
expect to find the nearest parallels in the poorest of 
all contemporary literatures. A poet later than Luy- 
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ken was Hubert (Jonieliszoon I'uot (lAlSfNj 732), Llm 
ploughman of Delft, who also did his work in onrly 
youth. Foot sang with fluent siiieerity, in easy s[»eeeli 
and measure, the hai^piuess of his lot. He Inis jn» 
lieight or fire, but a plain, }ileasant devoutiuiss and 
contentment; and he was long uncritically exalted, se 
great was his contrast with tlie usind vei’se of his 
time. His little lyric on the death of liis infanii child 
Jacoba has a finish and pathos like Hood’s, 

liomance and drama, though ])rofusti, have left little 
that is of moderate historical iuteresl.. Tliere, is oiio 
^ noted and popular tncaresiine romance, 

TnmamnhiiHii, , ^ ^ * 

meolaas Hoinsius’s T/ir. Ailmi- 

tnrcr {Dm ■oe.rmu-hvJtjliCib Aaiii.fiii’irr, I Olid).' 'riiere 
are also two comeoliaus of native manners, who seeni 
to have repeated, in a lower walk of intenjst iiiid with 
less style, the work of Dancourt or A'anbrugh. The 
first of these, Thomas Assolijn (1620 ?- 1701), wrote u 
number of farces and at least one superior ]iiei;e, flutt. 
Klaam'n, or the D'mjibw'tl Hcrditij -uuihl (1682), a 
bright and irresponsible low comedy of muniiers, I n 
the next generation, the comic talent was almost con- 
fined to Pieter Langendijk (1683-1766), who heljxid to 
translate (?«^o,and wrote farces and one or two gemiino 
comedies of citizen character. 'I’he best of these is 
pronounced to be TU Minw of our ^f^■.,r.hnvtli {Hi>vnd 
der ’oadeTlandselie KoojMcdciC), which rtihit(!S liow the 

S66 JsiU ten Hrink B GcsohicdcniSj jip, 502*505, &iid Iuk luohu^nvjtli 
(Eotterdam, 1886 ) o« I>r Nievlwjus Ihlwtmtt Ji‘< — tho vugulMiud do- 
ficendant of a lino of scholars. 
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taltltiS arc tiirnod ii])ou a couple of prodigal sons by 
their thrifty and desjusod parents, who secretly buy 
U]* their d(jbt,s, rediieo tliein to despair, and then re- 
licvtj them rni strict conditiousd Among the numerous 
ether writers of the period, by far the most interesting 
fni’ lihc story of classicism is tlic renovator of Dutch 
prose, flustus van Etfen- (lf>S4-17;>5). Like Holberg, 
van blllen came to England in the midst of the vogue 
ef Addison. Jle paid two visits to Loudon, in 1714 
and 1727, as secretary to the Dutch ambassador. He 
translated French, and even carried on a weekly 
Vini. Urn ill lajiguage. He put Bohin- 

mnh Onm& and Mandeville into Dutch. It 

was nob till 1731 that he begun his principal 
Venture, I)c JTulktiulschc SpicUilov. This work, which 
continued for nearly four years, was strictly modelled 
eii the English jiatteru. Its design of reforming man- 
ners and conversation is the same; its baits are the 
Hjiijitj — incessant variety, shortness, popular ease of 
style. The tone is prevailingly didactic, though not 
xu;arly so heavy as that of the Clerman journalists. 
Vail Ell'eii has some really charming idyllic pictures 
and dialogues of citizen courtship and pleasantry. He 
fultils his programme of writing urbanely and easily, 
and liis iiiHuence, on its own scale, truly resembled 
Addison’s. Hut in his reforming earnestness, which 
he cannot help betraying, and in his warmth of feel- 

> On Alcwljn, Kootjuenbroeli, aaxd other playwrights, see Jonck- 
)ih«)t, hk. iii. eh. iv. , and Jan ten Brink, p. 607 »?. 

'■! A MocnJ.c:mj of 81 papers^ ed. A. Stellwageu, Groningen, 1889. 
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iug, he is more like Steele. Tu |>ass Lu liiiu IVum ti 
book like Geeraerdt Brandt’s Lij'ti vf t/r. Jluijifi’ ( j 087 ) ^ 
is almost like passing from Hakluyt to Sli'cle; and 
the illustration may show that HullamI, thuugii iiioi’e 
obscurely and on a iworer scale, slaired in the general 
movement of classicism, if greatly t»> its lows, yet lii;re 
and tliere not witlanit cumpen.sati<jn. 

^ Sccj i'roiii Jjraudt ill i'cuuii, up, (‘iL, v. p. 
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JTALV ‘ AND TIIK PKNINSULA, 


ITALY : fTALTAN r4!*:AriN7Nrj ClffTTfAL — RCTKlSirE AND LETTERS: :^fAGALOTTI 
AMJ REUI — (JTHEn PUOSK : DATr AND SEGNERJ — VERSE: ANTI- 
MAIIJNISM ; THREE KrNDS : 1, MOO IC - EPICS, LTPPf — 2, SATIRE, 
AIENEINJ AND OTHERS—?*, PATHKlTlf ODES, GPIDT AND V. DA 
lOLHfAIA — METRES AND MLNUU VERSE — THE ARlUDTA : JTS HIS- 
TORY, ITS AIMS AND PATTERNS — INSTANCES OF (iAmCTSAl— LITER VL‘V 
THE^lRY : G HA VINA. 

SPAIN: THE MENTAL AWAKENING LATE; PEY.RM) — DECAY OP VERSE — 
MuLINOS’s ^IIJIDE’ — GALLICISM AFTER 1700 — REVIEWING; SATIRE 
AND POETIC: LliZ\N, 

POR/n G\L; general Nf)TE — THE PORTITGHISSE nun — CLASSICISM, 

Itr/i'WKUN Ui<i (loath of Campantjlla in 1639 and the 
Hast notahhj work of Vico (1708-1710) no highly 
original iin})nlse is to be seen in Italian philosophy. 
This Cartesian quarrels crossed the Alps; but what 
with the rule of the Church and other causes they 
found(jd no powerful movement of rationalism. Yet, in 
roturii, Italy remained a land of scholars and historical 

1 iilHtorlc^ of TAtrrnUm* I’he fullest and besl^ is Siorkt Idtemria 
Hvrittu da vna di Proftamri^ Milan (Vallarcli) ; e,g.^ 11 

HAevnto^ by A. Jiellcui, aiul 11 Setirt^mio, by T. Coucari, are in progress 
(bibliograpluGS n<»t yet out}, i/ Heiccnto^ by ]J. Morsolin, in the 
[weviouH ed, Villari, and also published by Vallardi (IVIilau^, 
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diggers. The Cartesian distaste tor the .study nf tlu' 
past was not strong enough to hinder, and tlie gmiera- 
tion of Sarpi, the gi’eat historian, was succeedtMl hy out' 
of knowledge and research. There were, many ({reek 
and Hebrew scholar’s of wortli, and the study <il‘ 
Italian antiquities was eagerly prolonged. Th<t ftain- 
dation was now laid for the greater jxtriod of Italian 
learning, that of Muratori and ('iiannone and <'li'avin:i, 
who flourished in the fii’st half of the, cigliltM'nlh 
century. Vico, the first man to ilm jihilosojiliy 

of history in one powerful synthesis, iHdongs to the 
same time. On those writons it is not ]>ropn,sod to 
tru.spusR, save only to note their sallios into litionry 
theory. If Italian learning, tiven ixd'orit tli(;ir ooniing, 
did not remain uncritical, us might have lieoii foarod 
in default of a strong I’iiLionalisth'. ciirrciil, and if the, 
learned age was better guided than in the nonnaii 

1880, &c.), good, but now hur<l to obluint 'i'fio ibird vo). i] ni» 7) 
of F)’ Ancona and BiweVtt J/mim/c dM/ i 4 tttrTftituut Unlhitto. o vnl./,, 
Florence, gives extracts, with excellent *-'hort notice.^ and robMviH-c.t 
to bibliography. The older work of (?<<rniani, / ,svro// fhlht 
itaL^ is still useful, csxiecially for minor nuriK's, thuuglj not np to 
date j and the historians Scttembriiii and may a!s»> hf‘ cdn* 

suited, as well as the first gtanl literary history in nr*dorn 
TiralKischrs, The well-known Siorut rff/fn LviL tUtf, of l*''rancoM<*n 
de Sanctis (2 vols., Naples, IS/D, &c.) is full <»f inniglit, and |»ovor, 
though at times prejudiced. Isidoro Carini h L\ATMfil*i tlal r// 
1890 (Borne, 1891, though written with a wish to glorify the 
Arcadia, gives convenient lives and doscriptions of nearly all the 
writers named in this chapter. For texts, there is the grciit cob 
lection of Olasaioi Ifaiiani, 374 voIb., Milan, 1804-18ri0, referi-c'd i»o 
liere as 6' /, ; and the smaller Purmso UaUa/tm^ 5(1 vols., Vrnii'e, 
1784-91, of verse and drama, collected hy Andrea Ituhlii, referred 
to here as IK L There are short gencml BketoheH in Knglisli of 
Italian literature by F. J. Snell (Oxford, 1893) and E. Oarnott (1898). 
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lauds, siilvatirm caiuo doubtless, at least in part, from 
tliu itxaiuplo of ])]iy,sical science and its methods. Tor 
8ck*.nc(! was another lioneur of Italy during this 
period, and one note of Italian science was its union 
with ]ioetay and style. 

(.Jalileo died in 1G42, and Torricelli, the inventor of 
tlic bai'oiiieter, a little later. In 1657 was founded the 
,, . , Aeradeinia del Oimento, or Academy of 

htt, JC.vporiment, with its motto “provando e 
Mmiiitatii vipvovaado la natura,” — " test nature, and 

te.sL her twice.” This body, more purely scientific 
in its ]da,n than the Koyal Society, included one of the 
uiaster.H of modern anatomy, Marcello Malpighi (1628- 
1604), and was largely founded by Vincenzo Viviani, 
a coii.sidi'rable geometrician and the biographer of 
(ialiloo. Viviani, like the astronomer Gian Domenico 
(kissini, is hoard of in the annals of Chapelain and 
the Acaihunie dcs Sciences. Many of the scientific 
Italians arc of the encyclopedic and Ilenaissanee type, 
and t!onibino the bi;st traits of the hnmauist with the 


sjiirit of ordered inqniry. Alessandro Marehetti, a 
nijithcmaticiiin, made a much-praised Italian trans- 
lation of Lucretius, and others of parts of Virgil, 
Ana<*.n^ou, and Politian. Again, Lorenzo Bellini (1643- 
1704), another anatomist and physiologist of note, 
had a strain of the poet and fautast, and wrote 
a wild imwk-cpic, La Bm-Iiereide, on some varieties 
of odorous cartli. In two other figures the trait 
of uuiv{w.sality is still more marked.^ Of Lorenzo 


' It. (!iiv(>r»i, lUforh. dd Mrtmlo uperimmtale in lialiit, Florence, 
ISiil. 
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Magalotti-^ (1G37-1712) ifc may be said Mint lie knew 
much in spite of knowing almost eveT}'t!iiiig. He 
was an orientalist ; ho belonged to the lliiyal >Sfieit*ty 
and the Accademia della Crnsca, ho Iriinslitled into 
Italian fragments of Pmu.olm:- Lml, ihe P>inlni.% 
Saint-Evremond, and A¥allei’’s AVv’/a/o/os a ml iUjtlv.r; 
published the most famed e.\'|>e)-iinnnls <if tin* Af- 
cademia del Cimento (of whieh ho was seorctaiA i and 
a number of scientific letters, in a. 'I'nsoan that, is 
pronounced classical; and, just in the manner of h‘:iy 
or Fduelou, produced a scries of ejii^tles usually 
entitled Th-e ConriniuA. Magalolti also 

commented on JJautu, and wi'otc with graeo and 
precision. 

In Francesco Itudi,^ of Arozzo (1 ICdtW), hiiman- 
ism, style, and science iuterponutrate. llodi took his 
degree in luedicino at Pisa, whoro ho also 
spent his latter days; litil. for most of Ida 
life he was ehiof ifiiysioiau to snocossivo grand-diikos 
of Florence. Ffi.s works on luedioino, natural history, 
and the invention of leimes ouvnod him his til.lo Itoth 
as a discoverer and a writer. In om* of his profaoos 
he pleads, in iJaconian ratlior than (lartesiun slT’uin, 
for the rights of scientilio observation and riiason ; 
weak as it may be, he says, reason (aui only .soo 
through the windows of the senstis. lledi was also 
a wide linguist, with some knowledge of (Irock and 

^ reiirintcil ISll ; Vark Oftfrrtlr, Milmi, ISy.'>; /.illur 

famiglutrii Florence, 17C9. 

^ Opere, 7 vols., Venice, 1712-JJO ; a /., voIh. 100-177 ; Potuv 7W. 
cane, Florence, 1822, &c., and in K /., voIh, 40, 4K 
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Ai-ii.liic, iiiul n, critical interest in the Italian dialects, 
lie was ciiiiiicnt in the Accadomia della Crusca and 
itLlicr hiarncil bodies, and lectured at Florence on 
rhcLoi'ic to several of the younger poets. Of these was 
l*’i]i(iHia, whoso patriotic odes he greets in terms that 
inighl. be too much for tlie most callow appetite. "If 
one of the noblest propliets of the Old Testament had 
had to converse with God on an affair resembling that 
of the si<igo (tf Vienna, he could nob have done it more 
ma,j(f,sl,i('.ally, or with more saintly and beseeming low- 
liness.” The jiraise compares with that lavished on 
TMontepuldaii wine hi Eecli’s chief poem, Bacco in 
Toxmnii: This is Icnnwn in England chiefly through 
Leigh Himb's scraps of translation, which have un- 
oouiuion siurit, but also a kind of smirking, ungirt 
fiiiiiiliaril.y that is not in the original. Eedi began 
with tin; right streak of madness ; it is present in the 
(inrvfting and prancing rhythms, which gradually 
swagger into a gallop as Bacchus chants bo Ariadne 
his pi'fiise and blame of the Italian vintages and his 
seoni of all tiuiui liquors. Redi jpublished this jiiece 
in ICaSo, and ran into some danger of over-writing it. 
111*. pac.Ued it witli remote dialectal words, with in- 
te.*.nsiv<‘s and diminutives, and with learned annota- 
tions. lie was a serious spirit, and his Platonising 
soniKsts have noble sallies. But for good and ill he 
ke])l his seriousness out of his dithymmb. Bacchus 
dues no more than get endlessly and cheerfully 
«lrunk; he has no soul to toss for sacrifice into the 
wine-cup, like Herrick in his Parting from Poetry. 
lledi also wrote, by way of comic counterblast to 

2 B 
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himself, a temi)oranco oile, Arirniiif/' ti/f'-i'/int, wliic-li 
it is said that aclvtuiciiig' age niid luiiiieroiis jt,naii-.s 
prevented him from finishing. 

One or two writers, I'emarkahlu in other traets of 
prose, can be mentioned. Carlo Jioherl.o Cati ' ( KilD- 
1676) recalled the host traditions in his 
n'lani'd'' Vito tic’ PiUarl anlichl (naimdy Xeiixis, 
S-.//IC;'/,. Pairhasins, A])clles, and l’roi.og(*ne.i)i in 
his IlncroUa of T'lnrcntino authors, and in his letters. 
When he is not praising fiOuis XIV., who gii,ve. him a, 
pension, his stylo i.s lasnally sol)er and [dain, loiiehed 
with grace, and quit of tin?. shiiiMd<?ss (dmllieina* i.lmt. 
has often been one of I, ho (atims of llali.iii inose, 
Dati, like other sonnd wn'lers of lii.s lime ami land, 
got his litcr?U‘y self-<iontrol straight from 1,1m ela.ssies, 
and not through tin? m<?dimn of Augustan fa-ste. ami 
theory. The sanio Y^raiso cannot Iks (d'lered i,o one of 
the most eminent of Italian ]ir('a(du‘r.s, tin* desnif 
Paolo Sogneri® (1G24-1G94), though he is far more 
free than some of his conteniiwrariiw from i)oiiil.s and 
sham graces. Segnori wrote mne.h, hut Ids ]»a.ne;',yrie.s 
of saints and martyrs, his QmrcH'mnIc, (»r (•our.so of 
Lenten Sermons, and his tract V {urrahilo snrjt 
Sousa, may ho taken to giv(5 the measure of his 
powens. Daspite his woari.somn emphasis, Im went, 
straight to tho source of oratory, to Cie.ero; ninl he 
acquired some of the order, tlm lucidity, and f.lie 
splendour of his pattern. Ho is full of spacion.s fig- 

^ M.ia dl prmr\ Venice, 1826, Vhe iti t\ /., v<il. ViO;i, 

^ 0^>r/v, *3 voK, Fl(»rence, 1844-60, PuneifijrivH, l.r% Hujiiphrcj^ , 
l>ontlii)n, IHU7 ; 7%^ Mmim 1H02. 
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ui'<;,s iiiid illii.sl,r.‘i,ri(iiiH like. Ito.ssiu'l, and lie lin,.s vision. 
When h.i Cl till] til, VOS the ]iii>ncors of go,spel triitli lo 
tlic lii'sL crew of Argonauts that ventured on ship- 
liiifird, Uie wliiile yiicture of tlic imploring crowds, the 
recciiliiig ve.s,se], and the. farewells, is dilated with Aivid 
Italian C(i]iiou.snesH and gesture. Segneri was a re- 
iiiarkahle yilaycr on the ]iaa.sioiis of the faithful, 
though he doc.s not reason like his French Itrethren, 
and compared with Itonrdalune he doe.y not know 
whali niejisnve means. Thei'c is no .space to enumer- 
ate profe..s.sor,s of academic olorpience like 8tilviiii, 
or travellers like Frauec.sco Geinelli -Oarreri, whose 
faithful dc.sc.riptioits of his voyages both to East 
ami West were ynit into English in the eighteenth 
eeiiLury. 

Italian verse, like French and English, liad long 
dec.rmed From thii largo and various inspivatioii of 
l.he late sixteenth century. It cleinaiided 

I f‘r<r: u//- ^ ^ ^ 

Mil, ini , 11 ; renovation from a false and irnpo.ssihle 
ihiivhinih; Mhrino, who perverted a very genu- 

ine talent, had justly given his name to the decline, 
and .Mariiii.sm was in some measure a source of in- 
feetion to other countries. In the preceding volume 
of this series the generic vices and affectations of 
( ‘artwright, of Chajxdain, and of writers like Achillini 
and I’reti 11 ml their record. The scattered beginnings 
of the lilijraiy yiroto.st came early in Italy also. In 
the sc.(jond sat.iro of the painter Salvator Rosa,^ pub- 
lished late in the century, but written before 1G50, 

C!, Bnfanlw, ha Renzime mntro il Satire ili 

A'. RifHii r IL Alrnzhih Kaguna, ISJ)/. 
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there is a vigorous pi’otest on bohnlf of good form and 
good sense against the besetting viees of bold liginvs 
and metaphors, bombastic wor<ls, and dark sayings, 
conceits harsh or vilelj’’ plirased, and nudilalion of 
the language.” Eosa himself, if not free from dillnse- 
ness and declamation, was an hono.st irritable moralist 
and a genuine artist. He was only one of maaiy who, 
by satire, by burlesque, or by criticism, a,tt(!m])i(!d 
to renew and liberate Italian letters. f!|as-:icism 
came here also, but it took a special turn. Tin* con- 
certed effort of the Arcadia, the oilicial voice of tbi' 
literary reform, was begun in 1000, a qiiarlcr of a 
century afi.er the change was announced in Kraiicc 
and Engbuid; and when it cara<i it was singularly 
uninspired for another quiuier of a cciiliiry. lint 
before the Arcadia there were signs of vilalily and 
reform in Italian verse, and thrcii distinct kinds may 
be cited in illustration — the lnirles(pio ci»ic,, tJai satire, 
and the heroic ode. 

The burlesque epic^ in Italy was a form of the best 
ancestry and standing, striking bacdc lio I’.enii and 

1. r*idci. Tassoni’s Hi'irJiiit. ntpiht. (KiUg) 

bud kept alive the tradition of llaj long 
genial poem, which was a parody itartly of the 
chivalrous style, and partly of tin', chivalnnis ideas 
and incidents. The framework, oommmi to many 
of his successors, of a contest hetweeii two Imt- 
blooded cities for some object of small vahm, a 
bucket, an old ruin, the bolt of the city guhis, also 

* For full (icoounfM nee Xlelloui, np. iv., // jjfu’Hio rroi- 

coniiw^ 
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])eniiil.lA!<l 1 ) 1 ' 11 , youd deal of serious iiud heroic iii- 
tcrliido; and in iliat way genuine epic was used 
as a relief Lo Ijurlosqiie. The woi’ks of this kind 
were iiiiiiierons, and kept a]>pcaring till lute in the 
eeiituiy. ll'he intention of social or moral satire is 
not proniineiit, and there is no Italian Jlmlihras. 
'J’liu author, for instance, of MahumUilc raeijuisfuta 
( 1 Lin'iiiizo Lippi ’ (died 1664), showed no trace 
of Sutler’s desire to pillory the old philosophical 
itleas ,so lung as tliey had yet a little life in them. 
The recapture of the castle of Malmantile is the 
ubjee.t of a series of pantomime wars, carried on 
partly ]>y beings that ai’c labelled human, partly by 
comic devils and witches, through the space of twelve 
boolcs. The iiiterest is that of sheer bottomless 
IjiiUnonery, and the author’s intention to show “the 
reverse of the medal” of the heroic poem is outdone 
hy the performance. But the book, although dillicult 
to I'ciid, owing to its masses of Florentine slang 
and jmlois, is veay lively. Experiments of this kind 
continue late, and perhaps the most curious are the 
Jiiraiari'ffUo of Fortiguerra, an immense improvised 
(iomic ]_»oem, and the continuation of the old sixteenth- 
century piece of Clesaro Croce, JBcrioldo e Bcrtoldino, 
hy a syndicate of elegant Arcadians. Both pro- 
due, tious are well over the brink of the eighteenth 
(Uintury. It is clear how all this differed as far from 
the mocdccries of Boileau and Butler as from those 
of llolberg. 

After Jtosa, the nearest approach to the classical 
1 Ite-odited, Womice, 1801 } and P. L, vol. 37. 
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forms of satire is to be fouud in Benedetto Moii/.iiiL^ 
-j. suHiv, JA-Jf (16-^6-1704), a Florentine, an ecclesiastic, 
zUiiumiuturg. jtud a disappointed and sti-iigglinj,' 

tcaclier. Menzini’s lyrical jdeces, pidjlished in 1G<S0, 
are varied. His anacreontics are full of grace and 
dexterity, and one of Ids sonnets, on the uincus of 
the tipproach of x-ain, shows a delicate alertjiess to 
nature. But those works prepare us ill for the thir- 
teen satires, published collectively long after his 
death. Meuziui’s fortunes turned when lie loft in 
1685 for Rome. Thanks to the favour of <'),uoen 
Christina, of two popes, and of various acadenjie.s, ho 
ended in a prosperous canonry. Tlie satires arc the 
discharge of his earlier rage and disappointment, and 
of his genuine and angry scorn of tlie world in which 
he had lived. They are concentrated and waspish, 
strangely packed with fragments both of .Dante and 
of popular speech, and they do not spare individuals. 
Menzini follows the vehement and Juvcnalian style, 
as Rosa had tried to speak in tlie lower and more 
natural pitch of Horace. He is sometimes a blind 
hitter, hut he gives the impression of power and .sin- 
cerity. His interludes of serious and lofty verse are 
singularly worthy of a disciple of Dante and 'ra.sso. 
Bigotry and hypocrisy are the chief of his foes ; the 
great man’s antechamber, with the starveling poet 
awaiting audience, the Qallicised foppery of dre.s.s, tlic 
vanity and expense of women, are all handled with 

* Sitiirc, Jime, e Lettere scelte, Florence, 1874. Satires n1«o in /». /., 
vol. 40; midJl(Keol(a di Poeti uttiHci, London, 1780, &c., vol, 7; vul.’ 
y of the Hama haa Sergardi (in Italian), vol. 4 Horn, vol. 0 Adimari. 
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the Kunie tletidly intention. The ^Lrtc Poetkit of Men- 
iiiiii is liu'gely an attack npon L-untoiicil language and 
otliur vices of wA wfiswn. 'J'he Latin satires of Lodo- 


vic.o Sergardi, or “Qnintus Soctanus,” were circulated 
Icnig before their publication in 1G96, and are extra- 
oi’diiuuy for their rank vigour, wltich is mainly exer- 
cised with frantic injustice at the expense of Gravina. 
Nothing can exceed the gross loud impudence of the 
lifl.oenth satire, in which Sergardi, posing as an adher- 


ent of modern science, goes down to hell, and is 
sujiported hy the shades of Galileo and Mal[>ighi in 
his attack on the Schools, Finally Cicero enters 
holding the legal treatise of (!raviua, and derides its 
J/.itiu, Sergardi hud power and style worthy of a 
more decent feud. Tlie live Italian pieces of Ludovico 
Adiioari (1044-1708) are mostly impersonal and 
correct in toiiu, lengthy and often flat, hut with 
soiR»rons patches of deelainatioa. On the whole, 
1 Laly ranks high in this kind of verse, and her class- 
ical inspiration is stivmg, index^endent, and direct. 

In one kind of lyric, the heroic aairjouG or ode, the 
italia3is have excelled all modern X’^oples; and the 
,, line of X)atriot or triumphal verse which 

Otfcfi, tuiUJi stretches fi'om Dante to Carducci was not 
broken in tlio seventeenth centtuy. In England the 
best odes are elegiac ; the Aimm Mimlnlis, though it 


contains the true military note, is not an ode ; and it 
would ho hard to cite any coutemiDorary odes that can 
bo nauiod in the same breath with Ohiabrera’s or 
Guidi’s, to say nothing of Filicaia. Cliiabrera died 
in 1038, so that only the two latter poets concern ns. 
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Alessandro G-uidi^ (1650-1712) is a master of the form 
and sound of the heroic ode, if not of its more solouju 
and jiassionate effects. He deserted the strict fc recur- 
rent strophe, six or seven times i'epe<ated, of the usual 
canzone, for a free irregular system, and though his 
metrical example was not widely followed at the time, 
it was taken up long afterwai’ds by Leoj>ardi and with 
unapproached power. Gnidi was born at I'avia, and 
produced his first volume of lyric in 1081, whilst at 
the court of Parma. But many of the best of his od(js 
centre on the glories of Queen Christina, wliose poet 
and client he became from 1685 till her death four 
years later. During these years he also producetl a 
curious musical mascpie, in honour of the accession of 
James II, Thames and London gr'^ot the monarch in 
answering strains, and the voice of “ Gonio Itibollc ” is 
decisively quelled. In 1688 came an indignant himeiit 
over the crimes committed by England against the 
Stuart dynasty and tbe Catholic faith. The ode on 
the death of Christina is very much finer. Tlie best 
and most famed of Guidi’s ecmsov.i is addressed to 
Eortune. It is grandiose, sounding, classical, allusive, 
and strained high. Guidi had the self-confidence of 
an Elizabethan, and compared his own verso, in re- 
spect of its eternity, to that of Pindar. He is re- 
membered for his metrical power and the iKjbility 
of his intention. His sonnet on Michel Angelo’s 
Last Jvdgmemi is much more interesting than his 
numerous complimentary pieces in honour of tlie 
Arcadia. 

Ed. Francesia, 1872 ; and in P. vol. 42, 
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Vinco.njiio clu Mie chief Ifculiiui poet of hii 5 

oeiierulioii, wfi,s the son of a Flui-eatiue senator, and 

nmir.ihi. was burn in 3 042. A j)npil of llodi, lie 

I'liiiiifi. soon distinguished fur sti'onnous cul- 

Liu’ti, and grtiduiitcd 3 doctor of LtiM's at Pisa. But his 
ctivly liCu was somewhat unprosperous, in part owing 
to a disa,i)poiutinent in love. This he calls Ids ‘'great 
ajid teiTible shipwreck,” and it is repoj'ted to have 
led him to abjure all subjects “save such as were 
heroic, sacred, or moral.” The pleasing pieces of 
lighter verse that he preserved make us regret his 
ilecision ; but in his own belief, he tells us, “ the 
death of my hopes brought back freedom to my 
Jieart.” Ho married, and lived somewhat meagrely, 
until ho was discovered and favoured by Christina. 
Filicaia revealed himself in 1CS3. The ruling pas- 
sions <)f his verse were Italy and the faith, and 
they were both kindled by the resistance of the 
allied princes to the inverted crusade of the Turks. 
Tli(i si(!ge of Vienna, and its subsequent relief, in- 
sj tired the two stateliest of his cansoni, and, like Leo- 
pardi, he won his first fame by patriotic verse. 3u 
those odes, and in the accessory ones addressed to 
the various leaders of the league, Filicaia spoke 
from the soul, and well merited his honours as the 
accepted laureate of the Christian trinmidi. The 
crash of Eastern names, the pictures of the desolate 

' Pomle ToHcaw, Vciiioc, 2 vols. 1812 ; and Horenco, ] 823, Poraic 
t: I.Htum (etcluctioii)> Flomico, 1884 ; P. L, voL 41. Tlie style 
“ Filifiiia” jh easier and liettei’ luswoditcd to English eans, though 
“l)ii FiUuuiit” is correct. 
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capital, of tlie gtiilieriiig of the i‘eacui:)r,s, of tliu scattox-- 
iug of tlxe paynim — 

“ I. saw the sUuulanls kcnnlile 
Ami shields ; I saw the llickei'inj; sciiiiilax's 
Of the East iu hosts iisseiulde ; 

And as men levered in tlieix* dreams iialf-rise. 

And vising fall, in visionary wuj’s, 

And hreulhless agonise, 

8o powerless sank, and backwanl broke, (Hir enemies 

— all this is too xuaginliceiit not to HiiTvivo a ftsw 
lapses into duclaiuatiou. The <wi::inii weru ]»ublislu!(l 
ill Floi’eiice in 1C84. Filieaia Lecaiiic faiiiou.s; Im 
was preferred to governorships at Vulterra tuul I'isu, 
and latterly to posts in Floionce. He went on writ- 
ing, and tho volume of his verse, including t lm.t written 
in Latin, is of some bulk. Ho lost one of Ihe sons to 
whom ho addressed his touching if rutln'r horlnlory 
odes. He died in 1707 ; and there is a curioits token 
of his foreign repute in an ontlmsiaslic letter from 
the famous Whig magnate, Lord Somers. His 
Toiscano were collected and brought out by his son in 
the same year. 

Filieaia enjoyed an overweening fame, until some 
of the best modern critics fell without mei*cy on the 
emphatic and rhetorical elements in hi.s ver.se. Her 
can it fairly be denied that at his worst he falls into 
something like a battering and brazen clamour. But 
then so does Gray; and yet the odes of Giuy wiiar 
well. Ihe parallel, indeed, is not remote between <Jie 
Progress of Poesy and the camone, La Povsia. The 
Muse, appearing to the poet, relates how in the dark 
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a;j,v,s .sim lull on .siluiiuu, iiiid only a gleam of ob.scui'e 
j-oiiowii romiiiuecl io her when slie heard ihe barbar- 
ous iung'ues thaL descetided on Italy. “iJiit as a rough 
]»f>ilariled trunk, if a graft of gentle stock is married 
to it, boeoinos gentle once more, and is wed to fruits 
and llowors that are not its own, so the noble old 
Aiisouian sjjeech was grafted tin the barbarous jar- 
gon, and from this common parentage was bora the 
sweet idiom on which the land sets its just price.” 
Ill the day of Dante and I’etrarch the IMuso decked 
hm- hair with Tuscan laurel that grew alike from 
Llui (Irectk and tlie Eomaii tree. Then, at the re- 
vival, came tho.se others whose si^oech stroNC with 
and pLurtly m.atched the antique, and then the decayed 
age of wanton verse and the servile imitators. I'rom 
this overture the poem declines, into a hymn to 
(Christina, “who, so realm is all that hath thought, 

] tains, or purpose.” It is little to say that the son- 
nets on Italy, written later, and the ode JS pirrc, Ifa/in, 
art} mostly clear of declamatory weakness. The son- 
net, IfdFtfi, Italy !’ is known to thousands of English 
ruiithirs in Jlyron’s trau.slation, or rather transversing 
{(Jldlde [farold, iv. 42, 43). These and the Vienna 
poems, dospihi any shortcoming, stand with or near 
I lanto’s 0 piilrla ilrf/na, Chiabrera’s Quando U pcmieiv 
'wmmu, and Leopardi’s O 'patria mia. A foreigner is 
ill fitted to discriminate points of form, but the 
ardent and insuperable spirit of all these pieces 
needs no assertion and brooks no denial. Eilicaia’s 
religious poems, wliich are numerous, intermix a 
kind of riatonism with their lofty Catholic i>iety. 
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Here also, iu liis higher flights, he works himself 
free of eohlnoss and fashion into axitheutic power. 

The kind of poems that have here heeii noticed 
keep as a rule to their traditional and allotted metres. 

Metres iiml The epic parody is usually in the heroic 

■minor verse, octave (oiSfem nwia) ; but it also tends to 
run into the dithyramb, the enprircio, or tlio HrhrnrM ; 
which often are in irregular galloping rhymes, crowded 
with trij)le or slippery endings {rime s(/-rii,cowle), and 
with auginentatives and diminutives. Tlie satires are 
mostly iu iersa rima; the caurjoue, o.xcept in the 
hands of Guidi, remains regulixr and strophic; while 
sundry measures of canzowUa aud madrigal are fi-eely 
used, and anticipate the free chanting measures of 
the musical melodrama. A very large proportion 
of the remaining verse of this period — certainly 
almost all that yet claims reference — is in the 
sonnet form. The spiritual aud civic strain of 
Filicaia was often heralded or echoed. Carlo hluria 
Maggi ^ (1630-99), the author of several comedies iu 
his native Milanese dialect, who modestly (hjscrihos 
his own verse as “not a great wine, hut drinkable 
withal,” rises in two of his sonnets to the sterner 
tones; aud as much may he said of a few otliers hy 
Alessandro Marchetti, the translator of Luerxjtius. 
At the close of the century the honour of lyric was 
kept alive by the two Zappis. Giovuii llattista 
Zappi, of Imola, besides producing much jxastoral 
and mawkish matter, celebrated the defeat of the 

^ Rime varic, 4 vola., MiUn, 1700. Seleotiou, I’ki, l/Ua. Tho 
Zappis, iu P. /., vol. 42. 
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'I’liiks like the rest; hut in his tliree sonnets on 
the Moses of Michel Angelo, on Judith, and on 
Lucrctia, ho rose to tlie level of liis wife, Faustina, 
IMai'iitti-Zapj^ii. fthe struck the heroic cliord in her 
somieit ending 

“ItiiHii, TtalUi, Koi reinu iincora” ; 

h(ir two pieces on I, lie death of her son are pathetic 
and clear; and these, equally with her series on 
Portia, and oilier Poinau heroines, sound strangely 
alive ainid,st the multitudinous strnmniings and ilatn- 
hint pijiings of the average Arcadian. 

The oneo fa.mous factory of verse.s, known as the 
Ai’cadia,^ was ojiened in October 1G90, at liome, in 
Thi>. : the gardens of the Franciscan Fathers, 
Pietro in Montorio on the Jan- 
iculnin. In origin it was a memorial to the great 
Ohristina, the .shelterer of rueii of letters, and the 
head, or figurehead, of Italian r.idture. She had died 
the year heforo, but luwl long striven to give some 
form and guidance to tlie scattered forces of literai.ure. 
The. idea of an academy, or authorised society, supi'eme 
ill mutters of taste, was congenial enough to her 
tinvelled and Oallicised mind. She had already 
.sta,rted a kind of philosophical club, and many of its 
niomhers now reassembled to hononr her memory 
by a collective eifort for the reform of Italian writing. 
The original register of fourteen that mot in ICOO 

1 SoG Oariiii, A A rmdia, iilrcady citetl ; anil Vernon Lee, Studien 
of tltr Ktyhlr-rnth ti-nfnrij in Ttrdy, Ijondon, 1880, for the scenery and 
perMoiialitii’H of the Arcadia. Ooiieari, op. rit., ch. i. 
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included Zappi, Gmvinn, anil (liovan i\lii.rii> ( 'I'lWdiin- 
beiii, later the “Cnstode ivonemln ’’ iiiid C(»iiipln.iwjuil, 
historian of the society. The x\rcadia eiil!ir;j,'ed, i^rew 
in authority, multiplied its colonies, luid at. last, in- 
cluded almost every mind of note in Italy. It, is 
needless to give minutes hei’(\ of its eoiii]di<‘.ati‘tl 
niacliinerie.s and mummeries; of the ]iastoral titles 
that invested its membei’s — ^tlie three writiers just, 
named were called Tirsi Timicasio, Ojiico IhiiiianI.eo, 
and Alfosil)eo Cario; — or to relate Iio\v the two la tier 
shepherds intrigued for the eii.slodiaiiship ; or wlial. 
Latin rules were drawn nj) ; or even what tomes of 
iniscellaneons and nsnnlly third-rate Wao’ were issni'd 
with the approval of the hody during the next forty 
years. The ])rogi*amme and ehuraeteristie work of the 
Arcadia was much narrower tluiii its roll of memhers 
might suggest. Filicaia and Mensini, llellini and 
Averani, were ahsorhod into the I'orjiomtion, paid 
their toll of compliment and pastoral, a.n<l assented 
to the common articles of critiei.sm; hat they an* 
not therefore reinomhered as AnMxlians. 'I'he aims 
of the reformers admit of narrowtir diiseriplioii. 

The Ai’cadia differed in sevend points from the, 
analogous bodies elsewhere. Tt came late, when the 
luaimemU French Aeiuloiny and the Loyal Soeieiy 
ptfbirm. outlived thcir earlier idisals. It was 

more centralised and pompous than the contemporiiry 
Dutch societies of the kind, its ramilications were 
more organised, its hostilities were somewhat diil’er- 
ent. Like the rest, it doclarcHl for the reform of 
diction and the purging of style; it was all for nature, 
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siiii'jilic.ity, funl clMaviiess. It detested alike oonceits 
and (iiiipliaHis, Mju'iiii.sin and rindarisin ; and almost 
the .same fiiidts were .seonted in France and England 
al’f-cr FJGO. P>ut in Italy the enbrt to he quit of these 
thing, s took the form of a reAuval of the earlio]- native 
]»o(!tvy' — a. l.rait that iind.s only a partial analogy in 
I'lnglainl, and in Fnance no a.nalogy at all. And it 
\Vii.s a, ro,vi\'al at two removes. The Arcadians nomi- 
nally went h;iek for ihoiv patterns to the old masters, 
e,spe(.-ia.lly Petrarch. P>nt instead of going freely to 
Petra.reh and 1 tint e, or to antiipiity, they went Uack 
to writers like Angelo di Costa, nzo, a Petrarchan of 
t.hn '■iivi.oent.h century, l.o other riatontsers and sonnet- 
eer, s of the sanuj time, and to the pa.storalist Sannaz- 
zaro, from whose fa,med ArcmHK tliey may have taken 
tlatir na.na! and .some afrectalions. .Erotic subtleties, 
slie,|ih<!rd gallantries, all the conventions that had long 
e,ome 1o a na.tnral end, were now nisnscitated — a curi- 
ous enough siientaelo in the full vogue of ela.s.sicism. 
'I'lu! natura,! e.on.seque-n<‘0 followed. During the fir.st 
gameratinn of the Ai’e-adia, which may he taken to 
reae.h to tlie outer limiks of our .survey, the cur,s(i of 
(de.gant. eolleet.ive mediocrity is over nearly all the 
fie,eredilpe.d ■j)rodnction of the school. Later it devel- 
op<id some original talents, and during the next cen- 
tury it is much identified with the whole history of 
Italian le.Uer.s. 

Instead of ennmerat.ing those versifiers who arc a 
iiiHiniinv ,>f httki bette.r than the ( itliors, it is convenient 
n,ii/iriMm. 1,0 fitate the chief forims, old and new, 

that W('re favoured iqK)U the rise of the Arcadia. 
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There wevu the pscixdu-pastoral in its trailitiuii;il \-iiri(V 
ties — dranxatic, bucolic, elegiac; thert; were (ho teem- 
ing laudations and occasional ]Kiem,s, wliicii sonnuJim's 
fell into the pastoral form, but sometimes into tlii),t of 
the ode; there were Platonising soinufts and 
But besides all these, in whicli l.liere was littli.i fresh 
life to bo found, two distinct strains may bo notinl. 
(1) The influence of French classicism e.-iino lale; ir 
was somewhat scattered and cro,s.s(H.l wilh oilier ele- 
ments, but it came. Amid much tasteless mailer, W(‘ 
come suddenly on fablc.s of La Fnntaino adapi.ed \sit!i 
singular gaiety and impetxis by Tommaso < 'l udeli (died 
1743); upon the rendering of T<uI t'Jh' by (lin^lamo 

Gigli ^ of 8icna, whose Thto J*!loiic, tu-rnui il lintrliclUiUi' 
f(tho {The Fnhii Hypoci'iti'), with its lyrical interludes, is 
full of excellent wild spirits and hroad amli-e.lerienlisni. 
Cligli also worked up Satidjt; and wrote an original 
comedy, Xffi Bordlhut <li Don which is a. gay and 

yet a drastic study of squalid and discomlited a.\'ariee.. 
llacine was translated and imitat,od, and l.ln^ /tA /wpr 
of Muffei (1713) opened the rule of classic tragedy, 
and rau through a European reputation until the 
time of Lessing. But (2) the real henfc of llalian 
drama was lyrical, and the musical xue-lod ramus of 
Metastasio, which have cox-taiu foiv-runnors and he- 
ginnings in our period, fall di-stiae-tly to the next, 
like the lyrics of llolli, and the manifold verse of 
Frugoni, and Goldoni’s comedies, and, latiir slBl, tlie 
satires of Parini. 

^ (Sigli’R two jilays in V. L, voL 347 ; OrucUiliV fiililiiM, ili., vol. 

S4S. 
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Tlie (lightoeuUi century in Italy soon became an age 
of critical erudition and synthesis, of which only some 

firstfniits can bo mentioned. The Ar- 

fimriiiii. cadia, though its pi'ogramme was not truly 
intollectiial, counted the cliief names of Italian learn- 
ing, and at least one judge of literature who opened a 
new life for aasthotic theory. Such, indeed, is not the 
praise of Ijodovico Antonio Muratori,-*- the chief anti- 
ijuavian of Europe, whose collection of the early 
Italian chronicles, as well as his own famed Annali 
nf his country, came out in the second quarter of the 
century, llis treatise Delia fcrjctla Pocsia (1706) is 
not (piitc as blank a repetition of the battered old 
formului — truth, imitation, good taste — as we find in 
(ion temporary Swiss or Germans. The true pioneer 
was the jurist G-ian Vincenzo Gravina'-^ (10G4-171S), 
whose Ortiiines Jnrin chins (^1701-S) belongs to the 
)ihiloso])hie histories of law. Gravina was not suc- 
cc.ssful as a versifier, but his appi-eciation of Greek, 
Lai, in, and Italian poetry was nicer and wider than 
that of any critic recorded in this book. Despite 
some traits of pedantry and self-sufficiency, he was 
l,ou(ihc.d with a si)irit that bore him far from the class- 
i<‘.iHm of his school and set. His chief treatises are 
(1002) on Guidi’s JEwUiniom ; Della Ragimi poetim 
(1708); ami Della TragexUa (1715). He starts from 
tlic rule of reason, the mixture of delight and profit in 

* wovkrt in V , voIb. 2S8, 280. 

r. Ibiiiilinni niudiGi, Pj’ntio di d, Florence, IS^T (the a?s- 

worlvH, with See the judioif.uH study hy^ F. 

drfttdnrt. ahJid/iHllrr^ in the wrucb of the Vienna KaimUcke 
A ('ltd* dcr Wlrn'mchtfletiy 1800. 
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poetry, and the following of nature. But ho is savtid 
from the usual consequences of these axioms l>y a 
powerful infusion of noble Platonism. The eternal 
idea — that is the thing to imitate ! Its likoiuiss is 
printed on things, like tlm mould on the wax ; and 
the poetic faculty, which spans “the whole imiiK'use 
space of the real and the liktdy,'’ is its discov(>rer. 
The ultimate end of art is “the good of tlui intelleol. 
and poetry, while on one side revealing tlie mtioiud 
essence of things, on another is “an cnchan(,res«, hut 
for our good — a fever that purges madness.” f ! luvi nu’s 
somewhat frigid reproductions of the Clrecik tla^ory 
of tragedy may bo forgotten iii his sagacious ytraise <ir 
Pindar, Sophocles, Lucretius, r)ante, and Ariosi, o; 
and his formula of “imitation” becomes alivt^ again 
through the turn that ho gives to it: “ It is easy to 
see what men should ho, but hard ami f)bs(air<^ ht 
discern what they are.” Probably tluire is no eigii- 
teenth century critic before Lessing who gives the 
same impressiou of power and fr<!(idoiu. “Italian 
classicism,” it has been well said, “has ('ver hemi 
much freer, more varied, loss coimsutional, less stiff 
and stickling, aud, in a word, more ]»octical and less 
oratorical than French classicism.” ' 


The renimultK 

Only a note can bo added on the belated part that 
was played by the We.stern l*eninsu1a in the hisbH'y 
1 Men<Sn<leia y Polayo, T<kag eMibiintt rn vol. iii. {»(.. i. i>. HSl 

(issn). 
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oi' mind and letters. The chronicle is familiar to 
readers in the HuUmj of Tiek- 
iifhnmhriiimi noi’d wluch lias long been an honour 
l>nth to Spain and his own country. Mr 
irannay’s volume in the present series has brought 
down the record of the great age to its extinction 
hite in tlie seventeenth century. The whole of the 
eighteenth is taken up with the late, slow, and 
lialf-]»allled oflbrls to bring Spanish thought and art 
up to the level of contemporary Eui’ope, or even of 
Kurojie in the “Augustan” ago. The national de- 
cay during the painful reign of Charles II., wdio died 
in 1700; the exchange of the House of Austria for 
the House of Hourbon, with the .accession of Philip 
V. ; tlio delays caused by the War of Succession, 
and the relapse of Spain into an inferior power; the 

* •'ritiknorV Iflfttnrif of Spanish LhcwUn'C (fourth odititui, 

vo!s., 1‘o.sijon, l*S7‘i) luishecn fcranwlateA into Spanish uh< 1 minolatcd. 
'rh<‘ perioil w haurUod in vol. iii. The poetry and eriticisin 

:n’<* dii'.rus.so(l minuLoly hy tho standard authority, T)ou Lenpold<> 
AujLj;nst<> de Cuoto (Maniues do Valtnar), in hia Bostjuvjo hlsturim- 
vrttii'o dr hu Povsia vmkilnna en, d Stylo xvilL {Ilistorival and orltkal 
SJr£rh)i la, si separate edition, Madrid, 1S03, This first canio out 
(18t>9)i pT‘coo«ling I, he 3 vols. that contain Poftas Urkm del Stylo 
xrilL and form vols. 61-63 of Rivadeiieyra^s great BlhUotcea dc 
AafoTiH cspaTatln (Madrid, various dates). The short English 
//ititory af Spanish Liiemturef by H. Butler Clarke (1893), and that 
by Eii/.niaui-ice- Kelly (1897), are valuable. A history in 

Spanish by .r)<»n Manuel de la Revilla and Don Pedro de Alcantara 
Handa, 2 vt»lH., Madrid, 1872, may also bo consulted. Dr MeinSndess 
y Polayf^’rt JIhtorm (U hts idem cMicas cn Bspaila (Madrid) is much 
iiuire. than a full and acute history of criticism ; vol. ii. part il 
(188-1), and vob iii. part i. (1886), throw much light on this period, 
wiUi a witler grasp of the growth of its literary theory than I have 
across elsewhere. 
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coiitiimed influence of the Inquisition fluting the 
forty-six years of Philip’s reign, — all these ennflitions 
left the country farther in the rear of scionee, thought, 
culture, and form than iierhajts atiy other reported 
in this sketch. It is startling to (infl a conrageous and 
enlightened writer, Father Peuito Jerflnhno Foyj(H>,i 
a Benedictine monk, appearing, after many years of 
retirement, in 1726, and fighting amidst (thhtquy and 
surprise the battles tliat had hi^gun thirty nr fifty 
years before even in backward Oermany. 
(1676-1764) is found analysing 1 >e,scarte..s, plt^adiiig for 
the consciousness of animals and for tlic ijinoennee 
of ‘knowledge, deriding witclicraft and a.strology, in- 
troducing liis country to a very wi<le span of xcieiiee 
and culture, and using his conclnsions in ord<tr to 
clear a rational basis for hi.s orthodox faith. He. was 
more intent on his thought tlian on his manner, I nit 
is acknowledged by all historians ns the brondest and 
most efficient pioneer of culture amidst a sunken 
people. His labours arc not unlike those earlim' ones 
of Thomasius in (Icrmany. 

A like story has to be told in the. stricter iieid of 
literature. The vices of style with which Spain had 
„ once, in the day of her imwer, helped to 

infect many other countrie>!, ami wliich 
those countries shook off witli one accord, though at 
different seasons, under the classical impulse, ]H‘r- 
sisted at home. Varied forms of conceit and ](r('.- 
ciosity and bomba.st defaced the venso of the eigh- 

* Selections HU vol. CO of Ttivaaenoyni, Mdioltm ; tlioy am krsoly 
from tlie I'fatvo eritittu ami tlie (Ju/rUtt eTudiUut, 
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teentli cciiLuiy i'ur many decades. One or two poets 
survived, like fiabiiel Alvarez do Toledo or Ger- 
iu’du IjoIjo,^ of wlioiii fclie best tbat is said is that iu 
a lie.l.ier jiye tlioy would liave developed au authentic 
style, and tbat they show brighter than the crowd j 
for, ii.s the chief native historian of the period put.s 
it., “ there was no luck of poets, hut only of poetry.” 
Mo jireteuce can be made of detailing tlie,se oxcep- 
lioiis, nor could it here be worth while. It is more 
to our pur])o.se to name one of the rarer devotional 
.spirits of the time. 

The Spiuiish author best known in Europe was 
JMiguul de Moliuos (1G27MC07), tbe chief missionary 
hhiietism, whose doctrine was spread 

liiiiiii!. over Catholic and other land.s by his Lf/uJn 
(1075). Probahly first penned in Spani,sh, 
l)ut first publi.slicd in Italian at Venice and then at 
Home, abridged in Ereucli, turned into a Latin Mum'- 
(hirUo (1087) by tbe German pietist Erancke, and 
into English (1088 and 1099) as well as Dutch, this 
fanujus mauuid raised a now schism iu the Old Eaith. 
KIuIuk^s, at first victorious, had thousands of dis- 
cip]u.s; but ho was conquered, and his following 
se*att*‘.i’ial, by tho power of the various Ordeis and 
till! .1 f-oly < )Hico. Tho Jesuits obliquely assaulted him 


^ kull atceiiiits aiul Hpccxniens in Rivadeneyra, vot 61 ,^ where are 
'Miu'go do I’itilliis’” Hivtire, and tho veraes of Luma (not his 


(reutiHe). 

- 'riic 1699 KiigliHli vcrHion of the Gnlda warf republished, Glasgow, 
1885. a'ho full translated iitle i-aii: The Spiritual Unhk, i^luch 
dlM'tiUmjhx the KWI <md Mngs U hy the mvm-d tmy to thcyMimj of 
yerfeel cvntevudation, mid the rich treaswre of eUnud jmee. 
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through their orator Soguori, aiu.1 by briugiiig jxiliUrul 
presmiro through tho French king. In IGiST I\lt.ilini».s 
was couclomued uml I'orcod to ahjurc!. Saying, a<.'coi'<i- 
ing to au English report,^ tha,t he was “ Hlanilei'<‘(l 
hut peuiLent,” ho vanished into prison an<l thenj tliod. 
Tiie siinilur propaganda of Mine, (luyon in I''ranc<! 
seems independent and is less worthy; iho vieLovy 
of Bossuot over the French hhiietisls was a deeiale 
later. Moliuos cast into eloquent method the iilens 
of St Theresa and of many oiliers, and made an 
appealing dialect of his own to dosei'ilm the mystie’.s 
progress. His depreciation of all outward cult and 
ritual roused the Church, and his exultation of the 
passive state of soul at the apparent cost of moral 
effort was a fatal rock of offence. His interest to 
our story lies iu tho clearness with whicli he threw 
down the challenge to reason on tlie eve of it.s triunqili, 
and the power Avith whicli he realised the niiconscious 
and receptive side of the human spirit, w'hi<ih Wius at 
that time ignored by almost every school of thought. 
His system is full of more roilnements than can la-re 
be named. To reach tho state of inward “ re-eollec- 
tion ” or peace, ho says that the mere practice of medi- 
tation, where only the reason is at work, U hopelessly 
insufficient. The soul must leave this far hehiml; 
must plunge into a barren-seeming ])lnise of •' aridity ” 

^ In the anonymouB Three LeUers frma. Hnly (KiHs/, whuwI iw a 
supplement to Buruet’e, and much fuller aj<«l IxitU-r than iSui-not’a 
on this matter. For other reforenccB, see Bchaff, lidiyimts Kiiei/ch,- 
paita, Edin., 1883, e.v. “ Moliuos,” and Murdcjch’s tr. «if 'MoHlieiiiiV 
O^eh Historff (1848), p. 776. ITiere is an account ulnu in the 
BtMio^Mque Jam4nute^ which I have not 
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<ir “tlii.i'kih(.sn;' wluiu its prayur saonis uiilieurd, and 
ilM Luiiuru jiiiiiloss, bub wliuii Uie diviuer and im- 
(‘uiiMciouK jiiirL Ls wurkiiig all Lbe while towards the 
way uf jieaee. Tiie will, so fur us it acts ut all, only 
serviis tu kcoj» tlic soul in this “wise ijussiv'eness,” 
which is in the nature of a eontijiiiul act of prayer. 
'r)H!nc.o emerging, Urn suul rises by more steps to a 
(Miitdition less and less deteruiiiiale, not only without 
<‘are for self, but witlioiit distinct personality or will, 
until at last the barriers are broken down in the 
beatitude of “])uro <lisinterested love.” This progress 
to and from the “Everlasting !Eo”Mo]inos sots out 
with lire and depth in his own phrasing.^ It was the 
iXMgiitioii <tf reason, as much as the menace to morals 
or to tlie externalities of the Church, that broke his 
advance. His book and the GnMc AdoHitJini/ of Ban- 
yan, though their phrasing might be purely tmnsitory, 
remain to us to prove that the mystical spirit in its 
higlujr delivercince could not be silenced even in the 
most nuLoward days. 

TIuj r(!st of our note must be given to the earlier 
attempts of Freiicli classicism to imixjse itself upon 
tSpiiiiish hitters. 

Philip V., a genuine creature of Versailles, made 
a well-intended otfort to transport classicism ^ into 

‘ TIuh tlioirt-y of AMhmtmi fcho reader will not confound with 
iHoUnlum, or the doctrines of Luia Molina, more than half a century 
curlier, coneeniiug the relation of freewill and grace. 

* Kor much more on Spanish Gallicism and criticism see Mendn- 
ilca y rdiiyoj ojp. off., vol. iiL chap. ii. ; and for definitions of 
ciifttmmimo, &e. , vol. it chap. x. p. 490. Cp. chap. ii. in the Marqu* 
de Valwar’s JBouqvcJo, cited above. 
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Spain. More properly, ho removed some of tlie out- 
oifjiicim harriers which prevented S])a]'u li-om 

o/«e/-i7oo. following the general course of Eui'upeaii 
culture and kept her in a singular ignorance of the 
French writers. In 1714 an Academy was set u]», 
perhaps modester and safer iji its progrannno than 
the original of Eichelieu. It did not suhuiit works 
of art to its inipriiimtar, hut gave itself to the task 
of fixing the language and clearing it froju depra,va- 
tions. But even here it worked somewhat blindly; 
for in the first issrre of its Dictionary, completed Ijy 
1739, were fomid a mixture of quotations fronr good 
authors and bad alike. In 1729 an Academy of 
History, which was to do sound work, was modelhul, 
and in 1751 fully organised. Single plays of Corneille 
and Mohere were translated in the first rpiarter of 
the century; but the true renewal of cidturti and 
criticism begins in the second quarter, during the 
generation of Feyj6o and the writers who surrounded 
him. In 1737 appeared a short-lived quaiterly 
review, the DiaHo dc I os Litcmlos do Jispaua, soiiit!- 
what on the model of Bayle’s or Leclurc’s learned 
enterprises, and superior in knowledge and weight to 
anything that Spain had yet seen. One of its man- 
Meviming; Rgers, Dou Josc Gcrardo de Hervas, who 
saiive wrote under the name of Jorge 3’itilla.s, 
produced in 1742 a short but memorable sat,ir<! 
Against the Bad Writers of this Century {Contra los 
malos Bseritores de este Siglo), It is in tersHi rima, 
and resembles the attacks of Eosa or Mensdni, but is 
much more caustic and compressed. Packed with 
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itvu\v(‘.<l c<‘.lu)(iS from Juvonul, aiid witli uiiavowecl 
(icliu(j,s from ]‘>oil(ian, it iicvoiilielesis rises to a puii- 
.i-ciit iuid ]i(ii',soiiu] note, and lashes the mass of exe- 
erahlf. verse still enmhering the ground, and the vices 
of form tlia,t had elsewliere long been obsolete. Of 
all the works of the sort during this period, few are 
moro to Ihe puri>o.se. Kow for the first time the 
tables are fairly turned on Spain by France. The 
diverg<ait faults of cvUm-nnis’iiio and eouaqttisitio both 
proe(*<‘de(l from a false idea of the relation tJiat ob- 
tains betw(;eu tlie matter and form of poetry. The 
foi’Jner, illustrated in Gungora or Marino, consists in 
ii. lu.Kury of gorgeous and Amcant images that dress 
up the form in order to conceal the inner void; 
pinhups Erasmus Ifarwiii is the nearest English ex- 
iiniide. The latter is the perversion of the intel- 
lectual olcuieiit of prose into subtlety and fantasy, 
after the manner of our metaphysical writers. In the 
same yeiu‘ as the Diario appeared the chief treatise 
of Hpanish chisaicism, long to hold authority in its 
own tongue, the l^oSieit of Don Ignacio de Lumud 
Ever since the lienaissance Spain had been somewhat 
i-iuh in scholastic creeds of art, decocting the Foetias 
and Horace, and intimately linked with the official 
.Aristotelian philosophy. Even Lope de Vega had 
at times belied his freer genius and spoken in the 
language of a “ preceptista,” or rule-and- 
j.iciirt, critic. The Spanish genius, like the 

English, had defied these rules in its drama. But now, 

' VfiriouH I'.ij., MittlrW, 17S9, a voIh. (eulai-ged witli Luiofai’a 

4JWU iuUlitioiirt). 
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when the inspiration that justified the deJiaiiee iiad 
gone, and only the lees remained, it wtis a service 
to codify the newer jtrecept. Liizan has the sliow 
of method rather than unity of priuciple ; hut he 
was a travelled scholar, acLpiainted with LhjnuaJi 
• ami English as well as French, and deriving more 
from the I(,alian criticism of Mnratori and Ids com- 
panions than from Eoileau and Le liossu. Tlie lirst 
two books, which are mucli tlie freest, deal with the 
nature, source, and function of poetry, the two latter 
with the rules of the epic and the drama. Luzan 
is often uairow and pedantic; but he revolts against 
many of the stricter canons, defends, like Clravina, 
the rights of inventive fancy, and distingiiislies the 
plastic faculty from the kiird of imitation that is 
mere copying. A new ijage of lesthotic is being 
turned by these writers of the second (,j[uartor of 
the century, and it belongs to the next volume. 
Feyjdo,^ in his discussions on the rationale of good 
taste and on the “Je ne sais quoi,” marks the dis- 
■ comfort of the classical criticism in presence of the 
reawakening sense of beauty, and of the indefinable 
personal elements that enter into the due judgment 
of it. At this point Spain begins to catch a less 
belated echo of the general thought. The ferment 
of these critical disputes was kept up by other con- 
tributors to the Diario, like Don Juan de Iriarte 
(1702-1771), the head of the royal library at Madrid, 
a strict and versatile scholar who did much academic 

* Eivadeneyra, vol. 56, i>ii. 844-854. Meududess y Polayo, aj}. vit., 
vol. iii. pp. 163-168. 
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surviw, tu Llic Uiis huh, Don Toiiuia do Imirte, 

I Mini I.7f>0, w;is u luiidur in ii labor growth of classic- 
isiu, iuiil ill Ijih took up with notable 

nkill the lorni of Lu Foutaiuo, but for tbe ends of 
[lurely liluj-aiy satii'o; while fciio Mhitlas himuIch of 
a euntuniporiuy, Don Felix do Sumaniogo, had no 
Hi(t;li liiiiil.ji.tiun, juid drew njiou Gay as well as La 
l'’<intftine. 1'hoscj writers fall far ahead of our record, 
and belong to the brighter reign of Charles 111. In 
Spjiiu, as elsewhere during the eighteenth century, 
elasHi(.;iKni, while rooted in the ffrmid siede, becomes 
conijdiciited with Voltaire, with the Encydvj^Mldic 
and the new mental ihovoiuent, as well as with the 
iitteinptiMl revival, in sundry phases, of the pure 
native triulitiou.^ 

'I’lie I’urtugnese writing ^ of the period submitted to 
many of the same inHuenecs as the Simnish, and in 

f<u-ui<iat; later seventeenth century little orig- 

’‘'"'■'■"/A-vi. ij,jj eflbrt is discovered. The age of noted 
ebrunielers like Luk de Sousa, of poets like Francisco 

' 'Tliis is torth in tbo full mtuiograpli of Kmilio OotiireJo 

y Aloi’i, iriuricy au Madrid, 1SD7. 

“ •'rheojihilo ]5raga, iho chief literary historian, has • 

Munaol <fa IliHurui da lAttcTatura PoH%i(jne^a^ Oporto, 1875 ? 
da JliNtorm da /Jiterutum Pm'tutjuiiza^ Lisbon, 1886 (a convenient 
survey) j hiirodwa^do c Theoria da Ilhioida Porinijneca^ Oporto, 
1896, more general and philowoiihicah Several vok. of the new 
editiini of ilraga's ctnupleto history of the literature (Oporto) are 
puhlinhed or jjrouiised, such as A Arcadia dc Liahoa, There are also : 
A. Loiseau, Jlidoirc dc U Liilc/raturc poHuytme, Paris, 1886, and 
T. lloHri’s iranwlatiun in 2 vols. of Bouterwek’s History of Portuyuese 
Litvmlure» There in as yet no original history of this literature in 
English. 
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Mauoel cle Mello and Francisco Eudrigiiuz Lnljo, and 
o£ the last epic and dramatic writers, quickly faded 
down. The career of the great Jesuit preacher, x>aia- 
phleteer, and diplomatist, Antonio Vieira, whose prose 
has been very highly praised, lasted till the close of 
the century. Most of the doubtful forms of rlietoiic 
that beset the prose and verse of the Southern peoples 
are reported to have held their own in Portugal. But 
in default of first-hand knowledge of this literature, 
which at many points has more than a historical interest 
even in this its time of depression, it seems best to 
devote these few lines to the book that made a certain 
echo through literary Europe, though its Portuguese 
original is lost. 

Braga calls the Leitres portugaiMcs tradv/Ufs cn fran- 
which appeared at Paris in 1GG9, “ the most 
The j‘nHu<juc^ authentic in feeling of all the psychulog- 
Nua. icai documents that the Portuguese spirit 

offers in the seventeenth century.” Those letters 
have sometimes been regarded askance, but unwisely. 
The evidence, both of style and circumstance, for 
their genuineness, though it stops short of scientific 
proof, must be taken to uphold the long tradition that 
ascribes them to the “Portuguese Nun,” Marianna 

^ The Letters of a Poriv(jucsc Nun, translated by Edgar PrcHtagc, 
London, 1893 and 1897, includes an excellent intruductiuii lujil 
bibliography ; and the 1893 od. also the oi'iginal French (cp. \L 
Asse, Zettres ^rtugaiucs aveo Us r^ponscs^- Le., the Hpurious answers 
—Paris, 1889), as well as the seventeenth-century 3^hlglish oouph'ts* 
The fullest statement of the facta, and a minute and cumulative plea 
for authenticity, are to be seen m tSoror Mariamia, by Luciano Oor- 
deiro, 2nd ed. , Lisbon, 1890* 
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Aid (lunula,, (jf liuja., in tlio province of Alemtojo. 
Th(!y are five in nuuiLer, and are written to the 
]\luri|uis (le (Jhannlly, an olHeer serving under Schom- 
Ijcrg, who wa,s engaged in the reform of tlie Portu- 
guese fi,rniy just at this period. In 16G7 Cliamilly 
Wi<.K rcc’-tdlcd ; the letters of the deceived nun followed 
him, lait failed to plant their sting, find Chainilly did 
ii(.(li ]>rov(fnt them being published in a Freneh ver- 
sion. Tt often Ijoai’s traces of Portuguese idiom. If 
(.he. letters are false, the age of Boilean possessed an 
unknown forger with a genius like Eichardson’s. 
N'ot.lnng can be more rinlike the rhetoric of the con- 
(,eniporary romance or the fabricated memoir of in- 
trigue. Tlie Ictfirs are a Hood, in broken elemental 
siKMUih, of regi’(its that Marianna has met her fate, of 
ectufessions that she would not have missed it even 
i,(( bo saved what she suffers, and of assurance that 
s!it( will live despite her wish to die. She lived to 
b<! old, and (lhamilly to be otherwise distinguished. 
He<pu.ds were concocted ; Eoger L’Estrange made a 
prose version, and an unknown hand another in Eug- 
lisli b.‘i,stard heroics. The artificial air of many of 
these followings has unfairly served to reflect sus- 
liioion on the Leiters themselves. 

Cflassicism may be said to have set in definitely 
with the reign of John V. (1700-1750). As in Spain, 
an age of Academies began under royal 
(inmmm. real service in their 

sphere. The language was slowly cleared : the Acad- 
emy of Tfistory, founded in 1720, came to do excellent 
work find lay the masonry for historical studies. Much 
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philological and scientific advance was to bo made in 
the course of the eighteenth century. The intellectual 
awakening, the revolt against the schools, and the im- 
portation of sound method, came late. Luiz Antonio 
Verney, in his remarkable and comprehensive Vcrda- 
deiro Methodo de estiidar'^ (1747), struck at the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits, and something of the 
campaign of Port-Eoyal was repeated. The literary 
models were often French. A great Ma>cenas, the 
Count of Ericoira, translated the poetic of IJoileau, 
and other hands acclimatised liacine and Eenelon. 
The familiar kinds were more or less studiously prac- 
tised, but it is not claimed that this schooling was 
very fruitful for Portuguese letters. The eJlbrt w'as 
divorced from the genius of the people ; it depended 
much on crown patronage, and the crown was not in 
alliance with intellectual progress. Much latisr an 
Arcadia (1756) of the Italian kind was established, 
with the same macliinery and fopperies, and with the 
same laudable desire to make head against the faults 
of taste and style that still persisted. It cannot be 
said that such efforts began to tell till after the middle' 
of the eentui’y. 

^ See Braga, ifv., p. 338, ainl the whole section on Fren<!h 

Pseuflo-dasfiiiciflin. ” 
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Ain’Klt so widu a si'ii'voy, wo liavo now a better right 
to turn and ask, Wherein does the unity oJ‘ the 
Augustan period consist ? What are the chief iu- 
l,(dleotua1 n.nd formal traits common to the writing 
of Whistcvn l^urope from 3 6G0 onwards? Itti.lloiialism 
and fkinHirktn- ; most of the literature rallies under 
oiKi of thoH<! forces, ftr else under the resistance 
t1iii.t is iiiiuht to them. The two are close akin, hut 
may lu’st b(i discriminated. 

In all tlH^ countries, ajirl earliest in France, England, 
and Holland, the modern mind entered on a new 
Thnnuht • the whoso precise record belongs to 

i/fwM wfthoUa X)hilosophy. The methods of Descartes 
i'oi’iied. science, which sometimes pulled dif- 

fenisnt ways, but in the main together, gave singleness 
of attack and discipline to that critical movement, 
which had begun earlier in the scattered utterances 
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of liabelais or Bruno. The now way of approaclung 
authority can only he coniparod with the revolution 
iix the theory of astronomy. And its calculus begun 
to be applied — after a necessary and rather indecent 
interlude of ignoring the past — to the matter of 
politics, historical inquiry, and scholai’ship, as well 
as in pure speculation. Hence the “ eulightemucnt ” 
of the next century, as well as its increase of posi- 
tive knowledge, is rooted in this period, when criti- 
cism, though still timid and departmental, began to 
muster its attack. And the note of reaso]i and criticism 
is heard in pure literature £is well, — in Molie.re, and 
Swift, and Holberg, as well as in the x>hilosophers. 
The special connections of the Cartesian s^hrit with 
letters have been noticed in the first chapter. 

Some of the sj)iritual, as distinct from the artistic, 
losses have also been remarked. The gravest is tlie 
suspension of the religious instinct in many of the 
leading minds. In Locke, in Bayle, religion is fucctl 
as a political or social xdienomenon, and not as alao 
a thing to interpret from within. Tlie minds that 
hoLl to the sense of the infinite, or to the solitiiry 
side of devotion, are often estranged from the liber- 
ating power of thought and culture, which was busy 
with other work and was itself nob yet wide enough 
to comprehend mysticism. Molinos and George Fox in 
various fashion decline to play the game with reason 
hmt according to ruhis that all accept MysLi- 
suffered by isolation; it usually 
cared less than nothing for the aims juid idiom f>f 
classicism, and it was often at odds, not so much 
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with the advanced-guard of philosophy, as with the 
oflioia] orthodoxy in the various folds. In the case 
of the more educated minds, one of the chief means 
of conciliation between the articles of the creed and 
the mystical spirit was found in the cult of Plato. 
For whether at Cambridge or the Oratory, Platonism 
often enabled a transaction between the Church and the 
newer thought, when the scholastic theory had fallen 
out of credit. It was not confined to theology, but 
toucbfed poetry and literary criticism at scattered 
points, in Sweden, Italy, or England. Yet, in spite 
of finding spirits as congenial as Shaftesbury or 
.Ptorlceley, it remained, as ever, the possession of a 
few, and in the eighteenth century these few becauie 
fewer. 

Such a drying-up of the intimate sources of religious 
feeling was part of the failure of poetry at large. In 

ri'fii fiiiiiti I have said, there was more 

‘ poetry to lose than anywhere else, unless 
jjfjssibly in Spain. But this loss, which has been de- 
scribed in outline in the second chapter, though it 
c.xtended to every literature, was an incident of the 
(U’itical process, and was well repaid in the long-run. 
'I'hose who only cai'e for the highest poetry itself will 
never nnderstand what was done for poetry in the day 
of its <leeadeuce. How much of the romantic revival, 
of the romantic triumph, lay and still lies in the ideas 
(d‘ freedom, of asserting the personality, of defiance to 
the accepted, of proving all things! And did not 
these spring direct from the “enlightenment,” and was 
not the eulighteumeut first beginning to speak, though 
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only in confused prophecy, .during the scvonleeuth 
century? Hence it is a sliglit account of the aUiiir to 
ifiiiai say that poetj-y was followed by prose, or a 
rcMiiKim. period of creation, after its decadence, by 
one of commentary. Such language implies a .sec-.saw, 
and not a progress. Yet if any tiling is true of the 
rational period it is surely this, that the human mind, 
in thought, in art, in language, was everywliere facing 
certain sacrifices, which it wrongly at the time thought 
no saeriJice, but which were wanted for its final power 
and freedom. 

A phrase on another page may be repeated, which 
contains the chief general idea of this book — namely, 
that “ the saving process of human thought was forced 
for generations to beggar tho sense of beauty.” Snob 
a process is of course not regular, like the mowing of 
a field. For instance, the poetry of nature never quite 
fails, though the third chapter in England has de- 
scribed its weakening. The sense for nature in her 
deeper and more illuminating aspects might seem to 
fade as the knowledge of the natural mechanism in- 
creases. But it is there in La Fontaine : in une.\p>ectod 
minor Dutch and English versifiers it is there also. 
It is soon to revive; the revival is heard not only in 
Thomson, but in Haller and his school. When tho 
revival comes, indeed, the poetry of nature is at first 
void of inwardness, and is not the stronger for its 
alliance with the watery sentiment of deism; but it 
is there, and it will grow. 

^There were other survivals besides mystical senti- 
ment and the poetry of nature, but the chief con- 
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quests of the rational aj^e may now be recalled, at least 
,„ni artistic bearing. The remarks on 

fain;,!. qf,,ri Cartesiaiiism need not be repeated, but it 
IS now clearer now the powerful march 
of physical science, besides its intrinsic importance, 
told upon pi'oso and helped to shape it in most of the 
languages. The virtues of scientific writing spread to 
other kinds, and wrought with the instinct of conver- 
sation and social amenity, and with the love of argn- 
nieut and pleading and oratory, to form modern style. 
We have already shown how Latin gave way and how 
the vernaculars came to be the medium cd thought. 
Lut the most notable thing that science contributed 
to lette.rs was not a good plain style, or logical ordering, 
but the idea of feiicml effort. The social conditions, 
first in France and then elsewhere, helped this idea, 
whi(jh may be said to have been new to literutnx’e, of 
l‘rat.e.rnal and international labour. It was not till 
now that i/he nocion of “Enropc, as for intellectual pur- 
poscis one great confederation,” could be said to glini- 
mi!r before the modern mind. Apart from science, 
but not irrespective of it, we trace in letters a coin- 
cident, if not a concerted, attempt. It is the attempt 
to get a true relation between form and matter, and to 
throw over all ways of writing that imply a false 
one. Tlie sentence passed on metaphysical verse, on 
Marinism and its imitatom, on Gongorism, on the 
])re<;i«jns, on romances, on impossible kinds of drama 
and insufferable shapes of sentence, on impure or pro- 
vincial dic.tioiij— these are all evidences of the cam- 
paign. Literature sustains by its matter, but itself 
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it sustains by its form ; and the seventeenth century 
began the effort to rectify both foi'm and matter. 

The age is often despised for its academies. They 
liad, it is true, their di'eary and fallaciou.s side, .and 
they vs^ere apt to make mediocrity too hai>py with tlie 
sense of company, but they did real service to lan- 
guage, and they were sometimes a refuge of sound 
sense. They were the casual and official expression 
of the great struggle of taste to be quit of the weeds 
that were smothering it. And if the higher forms of 
art ai'e not born of tliis kind of joint-stock effort, 
being on the contrary nursed in solitude and individunl 
protest, yet they do not in the end lose by the federal 
aim ; for the instrument of language is cleared of rus(, 
and sharpened by long social scrutiny. 

Thus we may say that classicism was marlced by 
the emergence of a standard prose, very like ours — 
the prose, as it has been said of Drydon’s, tliat we 
would all write if only we knew how. Tu poetry it 
was marked by the receding both of the higher in- 
spiration and of the greater kinds of litcniture — 
epic and lyric, and tragedy in a less degree. The 
secondary kinds come; satire, argument, panegyric, 
obituary, epigram, fable. They prove their sco]io., they 
„ , find their chance, they take up such poetical 

$ec(mdarn _ . ^ ^ **■ . 

Tcinih; a9M? a force as is available, and they become in 

commxnh . p . i 

their way perfect. Octou they make us 
marvel and seem to belie their innate limitation.?. At 
their best, in Swift, in Moli6re, they arc too frail for 
the weight of thought or wisdom that they Imve to 
carry. To s-uch men, the formulation that we try to 
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li’inno, like tluit of tlieir own day, ciin only partially 
apply. 1'liuy ye beyond classicism, and embody last- 
ing moods of Immauity in a form that is barely short 
of the greatest. They save the historian from the 
necessity of apologising for a second-rate period ; and 
La Fontaine and Filicaia do so equally. 

But the most curious and definite I’esiilt of the 
literary change is the forming, in different tongues 
and at dilfereiit times, of soinetliing like a cumiuou 
pui'llc. Boileau, Pope, Bodmer, Muratori, agree lutire 
nr less in the main. The process of art, thoy think, 
consists in the imitation of nature — the luitarc of 
man as a social animal. Imitation is more or less 
precise transcription, the preeiser the better. Its aim 
is the iinprovemeut of man, whom it represents. Its 
Ibnns are uuiinly prescribed by canons which reason 
reveals, and which antiquity approves by matebless 
instances. (The protest against antiquity, iu the name 
of the vanity of the yrand siecle, is but a side-issue.) 
'I'bis critical programme accompanied the secondary 
forms tliat have been named. But, even as literature 
itself often rose free of such tapes and fetters, so 
criticism had to make its account with exceptions. 
Imitation is glossed in sundry ways to include in- 
ventive fancy; moral improvement is often obscured 
in the delightfnlness of the form that serves to bait it, 
and in the whole “ libertin ” wing of writers it is not 
professed at all. Wliile the reason is satisfied, the 
passions must be effectually transported. This kind of 
Lransaotiou with princiifie, in the case of Dryden or 
eSravina, means an escape from classicism, and a sign 
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that a deeper conimeutaiy is wauLed. Above and be- 
yond the strict tendency of the classical authors and 
theories, it is the age of Leibniz, of Lossuet — of the 
mighty recalcitrants or rccoiistriictors. h’roin eitlier 
camp, it often njakes us hear tlie accent of greatnesps, 
the accent of geniality and strength. 
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